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The Life of Jesus. — By Ernest Renan, Membre De L’Institut. 
Translated from the original French, by Charles Edwin Wilbour, 
Translator of Les Miserables. New York: Carleton, Publisher, 
413 Broadway. Paris: Michael Levy Fréres. 1867. 

The Apostles.— By Ernest Renan, Membre De _ L’Institut. 
Author of the “ Life of Jesus.” 


Saint Paul.— By Ernest Renan. In Press. Its theory stated 
in the last named work. 


HavIinG previously discussed the Atheism of Comte, we now 
approach the Infidelity of Renan. In each we behold the culmi- 
nation of Unbelief. The Nineteenth Century has been shown the 
deepest abysses of spiritual darkness. Never can the Human In- 
tellect, in its denial of the Creator, and of the Redeemer, advance 
beyond the speculations of those iliustrious Frenchmen, whose 
theories have agitated the world. Hence assaults upon these last 
strongholds of Skepticism, must not cease, until they are absolutely 
demolished. 

The Infidels of the first centuries, admitting the miracles of the 
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Gospels, referred them to Satanic agency. During the Middle 
Ages, the Supernatural was not only conceded, but exaggerated, 
even to grotesqueness. After the Reformation, the assaults on the 
Scriptures were sneers and libels, neither ascribing excellence to 
the system of Moses, or beauty to the life of Jesus. Then came 
the critical speculations of Germany, assisted by the Philosophy of 
Kant, and of Hegel, and made weighty by the learning of Univer- 
sities, which, first undermining the faith of Scholars, soon depraved 
the morals of the people, and having startled the world by the 
myths of Strauss, attained a final development in the theories of 
Renan. Now, it is the fashion, while rejecting the Supernatural 
with contempt, to extol with an almost painful, because seemingly 
affected persistence, the moral precepts of Christianity, and the 
career of its admired Author. 

Here, then, is the last position of Infidelity! It, indeed, rejects 
with disdain the Prophecies and Miracles of Scripture as the linger- 
ing relics of a Superstition made absurd by the advance of Science. 
But it not only concedes, it even boasts the purity of our Religion. 
Nay! the chairs of Universities, and the Pulpits of Churches are 
filled with persons supported by the very endowments of Christian- 
ity, who, while openly ridiculing the Supernatural, claim title to 
the name, and emoluments of Christian Teachers, because they en- 
force the commandments of the Decalogue, and admire the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. No men with such flowery eloquence extol 
the career of Jesus Christ. 

Examine, however, the logical consistency of such a course! 
Let us approach the subject more closely! Where do you find 
this perfect morality, these holy incentives, this inimitable example, 
this system which confessedly purifies the heart and improves the 
life, this code of virtue superior to all the conceptions of ancient 
and modern Sages, this Universal Religion, the heritage, and 
glory of Humanity, having Christ for its author, and God for its 
object? Remember this glow of eulogy is not our own, but 
kindles everywhere on the pages of that Infidelity which marks 
our age. Do the commands and precepts of the Bible, enjoining 
and promoting Holiness, stand alone? Do they simply ask Rea- 
son to perceive their beauty and adaptation? Are they recom- 
mended only by their own intrinsic simplicity and truth and 
majesty? Nay! the morality of the Bible is everywhere con- 
nected with miracles, and mysteries. They are closely related 
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as shells to their rock, fibres to a leaf, the nerves to the body. 
Every attempt to sever them is an unnatural violence. The 
efforts of even genius have often provoked laughter, and disgust. 
Must not the Skeptic be startled when he finds the perfection of 
both theoretical and practical virtue thus intimately and forever 
interwoven with the Supernatural? Consider, for instance, the 
Decalogue! It professes to have been transcribed by a man who 
relates that he heard the voice of Jehovah giving his commission 
from a bush, burning, but unconsumed ; that his rod, having been 
turned to a serpent, resumed its original shape; that his hand, by 
thrusting into his bosom, was both made leprous and healed ; that 
he converted the Nile into blood; that he scourged the earth by 
plagues from Heaven ; that he vailed the sun in darkness ; that he 
caused the first-born in every house to die; that he divided the 
sea, and overthrew an army. He describes himself, and his people, 
as guided to the very place, witnessing the announcement of the 
Law by a pillar of cloud and of fire, and as supplied on the way 
by water from the rock, and bread from the skies, while the moun- 
tain, where the Commandments were proclaimed, shook with an 
earthquake, and was crowned with flames, and the whole subsequent 
history, during forty years, to the passage of the Jordan, is repre- 
sented as a perpetual exhibition of the Supernatural. That part 
of the narration occupied by the Decalogue bears but an insignifi- 
cant proportion to that part describing the call on Horeb, the 
plagues of Egypt, the deliverances of the Red Sea, and the won- 
ders of the wilderness. Now, without pausing, at present, to con- 
sider the frivolous and childish attempts to explain by natural 
causes so many events, during so long a period, before so great a 
multitude, and all constantly ascribed to the direct and visible inter- 
ference of God, I ask, by what right can men ignore and deride so 
large a portion of a book, and yet profess a Religion, resting on it 
as an entirety for a foundation? Surely there is an inseparable 
connection between the Law, and every circumstance preceding, 
accompanying, and following its promulgation. How unfair to 
extol its provisions, and close our eyes to those impressive scenes 
of terror, and of majesty interwoven with the entire record of its 
communication, and so well adapted to strike the senses of a rude 
nation, and awe them into a reverential obedience! Indeed, to 
publicly avow belief in a volume, when we really receive as true, 
perhaps, even the smaller portion, and deride and decry the remain- 
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der, seems a mockery. Where the inconsistency is openly dis- 
played by the salaried, and ordained ministers of our Religion, it is 
at once an insult to Conscience and to Common Sense. 

Nor will we be, less disposed to credit that the displays attending 
the annunciation of the Law, were designed to be considered mi- 
raculous, when we remember that they form parts of a continuous 
history, by the same writer, beginning with the Creation referred 
to an immediate exertion of Omnipotence, recording a Divine mal- 
ediction blasting our race and our earth, narrating the punishment 
of a world by a universal deluge, and describing, during centuries, 
visible manifestations of the Deity. 

And now let us turn to the Gospel! Its moral precepts bear a 
relation to those of the Law, similar to that of the flower to its bud, 
or the noon to the twilight. The maxims of Jesus extend to all 
the motives of the mind, and embrace all the circumstances of the 
life. How minute, how comprehensive, how tender, how wise, 
how beautiful! What simplicity, what sublimity, what majesty ! 
What a summary of duty in Time! What themes for meditation 
through Eternity! Then, what a marvelous commentary have the 
teachings of Jesus in His own matchless example! It is now con- 
ceded that in the light of His discourses, the moral systems of all 
ages darken into obscurity. They unfold a perfect rule of conduct 
to Humanity forever. Had they emanated from a Confucius, or a 
Socrates, they could but have commanded our reverence and obe- 
dience, since they recommend themselves to reason without a super- 
natural attestation. How strange then, that they too, are so insep- 
erably connected with Prophecies, and Miracles, and Mysteries, 
that to sever them, is like resolving by the battery, into their orig- 
inal elements, those cohesive particles of matter, which, for ages, 
have been united by Omnipotence ! 

How large too the space which the Supernatural occupies in 
the History of the Saviour! One Gospel begins with the appear- 
ance of an angel announcing the Baptist ; another exhibits a star 
guiding over earth, and celestial beings rejoicing in the Heavens. 
Another hastens to record the descent of the Holy Ghost in a vis- 
ible form, and the voice of Jehovah audible from the skies. Another 
opens with the sublime introduction of the Incarnate Word as the 
Universal Creator. Next pass before our view thronging crowds 
of maimed, halt, dumb, deaf, blind, diseased, demoniac, following 
Jesus, to be healed by a command of His lips, a touch of His finger, 
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an exertion of His will. Spirits of the dead are described as brought 
from their realms to reanimate restored bodies. Demons are repre 
sented as exorcised. A cloud is depicted as brightening around 
the mountain of Transfiguration. Creation shakes, and darkens 
before the Cross. Angels visit the tomb. Jesus is recorded as re- 
turning to life. He ascends into Heaven. He affirms He will 
appear on the clouds to summon men from their graves to Judg- 
ment, after which the whole visible creation is to be dissolved in 
flames. In the mean time, the Holy Ghost is to abide in the 
Church, a perpetual miracle, a Divine power, a continual fulfillment 
of the Pentecostal emblems of storm, and tongue, and fire. Now 
remember that it is the narration of these supernatural events 
which composes the greater part of the New Testament Histories. 
With these are blended assertions of the Incarnation and the 
Trinity. Remove the Miracles and the Mysteries, and you destroy 
all that is peculiar to Christianity, leaving a comparatively small 
collection of precepts, which, except in the superiority of their 
wisdom, no more characterize Christianity than they would the 
Legislation of Solon, or the Philosophy of Plato. Moreover, each 
particular precept of Jesus, with its corresponding illustration in 
His example, stands in connection with some supernatural display. 
Does He preach on the mountain to the multitude? It is related 
immediately before, ** they brought unto Him all sick people, that 
were taken with divers diseases and torments, and possessed with 
devils, and that had the palsy, and were lunatic, and He healed 
them,”’ while it is related immediately after, that He said to the 
leper, “I- will: be thou clean!” Would He recommend the 
practice of benevolence as consistent with the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath? It is by curing a withered hand. Does he sum all duty in 
the love of God, and our neighbor? Just preceding is an illustra- 
tion of the resurrection of the dead. Would He show the beauty 
of human sympathy? He weeps near the tomb to be penetrated 
by His voice commanding from the darkness its temporary captive. 
Would He afford an example of active Charity ? It is by the tire- 
less exertions of what He describes as Omnipotence in the relief of 
suffering. Would He exhibit the tenderness of filial affection, and 
the duty of forgiveness to enemies? It is while hanging on a cross 
amid a Universe shuddering before His Presence. Would He leave 
His disciples a crowning proof of His solicitude? It is by stretch- 
ing over them hands of blessing in a passage from earth to Heaven. 
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Would he impress most deeply all mighty lessons of virtue? It is 
by reference to the awful scenes of a universal Resurrection, and a 
final Judgment. 

Thus the Miracles and Mysteries of Jesus not only compose a 
large portion of His History, but are so intimately mingled with 
all true conceptions of His Character, that they form as essential a 
part of the Scripture as the principal elements revealed by Chem- 
istry do of the material Universe. 

So let the men professing belief in our Holy Religion because 
they admire St. Paul’s immortal description of Charity, remember, 
that its writer narrates that he heard a Divine voice, and saw a 
Divine light, and was converted by a Divine power, while he 
claimed to possess the gift of Miracles, and, in all his Epistles, ineul- 
cates the great Mysteries of the Faith. 

Thus the Bible, commencing with the Creation of the Universe 
by Jehovah, recording during thousands of years His innumerable 
visible, audible, and tangible manifestations, and displaying the 
termination of man’s probation by a revolution in the whole scheme 
of nature, under the most terrible images of a conflagration, to be 
succeeded by a new world of holiness, and bliss emerging from the 
chaos of fire, certainly seems to reveal a Religion, supernatural in 
its origin, supernatural in its development, supernatural in its evi- 
dences, supernatural in its most characteristic truths, supernatural 
in its individual experiences, supernatural in the Renovation it de- 
scribes, and the Eternity it unfolds. 

Now it is clear, that if it simply taught a complete and beautiful 
moral system, intelligible to Reason, attestations beyond Nature 
would be unnecessary and confusing. It is only when you admit 
Mysteries of Redemption, unknown to mere human intellection, 
that you can perceive any explicable use for the exertion of Omnis- 
cience in the Prophecy, or of Omnipotence in the Miracle. These 
alone could require a Divine Proof. These alone demand signs 
from Heaven. These alone impart consistency to the Scriptures. 
These make their entire system a harmony. Admit but the Moral 
Precepts, and you are confounded by the perpetual and useless re- 
currence of Mysteries and Miracles. In addition to the Moral Pre- 
cepts, concede the Mysteries, and you at once create a necessity 
for the Miracles. It is only by an unnatural severance of Moral 
Precepts, Mysteries, and Miracles, you are compelled into absurd, 
and laughable, and even contemptible endeavors to eliminate the 
Supernatural from the Scriptures 
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Having thus written in general terms, we proceed to consider 
the particular methods by which Renan, in his Biographies, would 
expose one part of Christianity to contempt, while extolling the 
other to the Heavens. The German efforts in this direction, com- 
mencing with Semler, terminated with Strauss. For France was 
reserved the culmination of both Atheism, and Infidelity. Comte, 
and Renan represent the final phases of Unbelief. It is a relief 
to know that Skepticism can advance no further into darkness. 
Hereafter, any great movement of our Humanity must be towards 
the Universal Light. 

And here it may be remarked that we need not be detained by 
any discussion, such as was excited by the celebrated argument of 
Hume, in regard to the possibility of the Supernatural. M. 
Renan only denies that miracles have ever been established by 
sufficient proof. Philosophers, he asserts, might pronounce upon 
their performance. Men, untrained to habits of scientific analysis, 
however shrewd, and honest, can never rely on the testimony of 
their eyes, and ears, and hands, to plain matters of fact. Place a 
dead body before Savans! They only can decide that its corrup- 
tion has become offensive to the nostril. They only can judge 
whether decomposition has blackened the limbs, and discolored the 
features. They only are competent to prove that, by a word, the 
heart again beats, the eye again sees, the ear again hears, the 
man again moves, talks, understands. ‘ A commission of physiol- 
ogists, physicians, chemists,’ might forever settle questions ap- 
pealing simply to their senses, but, thousands of unprofessional 
men, however intelligent, and cool, and observant, could never, by 
their united testimony, even against their interests, and sealed 
by their death, establish the fact of a Resurrection. Such is the 
logical consistency of M. Renan! The interesting, and accom- 
plished Frenchman is certainly distinguished for lively fancy, and 
extensive learning, but not for the accuracy of severe argumenta- 
tion. 

Morever, the general authenticity of the New Testament His- 
tories is admitted. Being full of the supernatural, they are indeed 
styled in part legendary. They have, therefore, no claims to 
divine inspiration, or infallible truth. The Synoptics are marked 
by many weaknesses, and inconsistencies. John is often vain, stiff, 
awkward, moralizing, artificial, and unreliable. In all the narra- 
tions are flagrant contradictions in regard to times, places, persons, 
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sometimes corrected by Josephus. Still, upon the whole, M. 
Renan accepts “ the four canonical Gospels as authentic.” They 
are not indeed the works of Scholars or Philosophers. They pro- 
ceed from simple, uncultured men, and bear the marks of igno- 
rance, and prejudice, while yet, in their general statements, apart 
from their superstitious records of the Supernatural, they may be 
accepted as containing a credible History of the chief events in the 
life of Jesus Christ. 

Having thus conceded to us the possibility of miracles, and the 
authenticity of the Histories, we are prepared more minutely to 
analyze the positions of M. Renan. 

Before the Jewish people had been, for centuries, “a gigantic 
dream.”” Crushed by the armies of the surrounding idolatrous 
nations, Israel aspired to ‘a limitless future.” From the coming 
ages burst upon their vision the splendors of a Jerusalem whose 
sway shall be universal, and eternal. When Jesus appeared, the 
nation had been prepared by the hopes of centuries for their 
Messiah. He sprang from the people. He had no Hellenic 
culture. His education was strictly Jewish. His person was 
attractive, his conversation charming, his genius admirable. Pass- 
ing beyond the narrow circle of Moses, embracing Altar, and 
Sacrifice, and Priest, and Temple, the intuitions of his soul 
penetrated to the truth of a Universal Religion, founded on the 
Brotherhood of Humanity, and the Fatherhood of God, which he 
expected finally to absorb all other forms of belief, and prevail 
over the world. This is the characteristic of Christianity. This 
is the sufficient morality. This is the true Worship. This is the 
glory of Jesus. This Supernatural is sometimes an expedient, 
sometimes a necessity, sometimes an imposture, but always a 
weakness, a blot, an illusion, — something secondary, and tempo- 
rary. ‘To establish the Universal Religion, embracing Humanity 
in its Love, and God for its Worship, was the principal, the 
sublime, the enduring part of the mission of Jesus. The career of 
this inimitable genius was commenced amid the simple peasants of 
a charming region. The lake of Galilee sparkled amid encircling 
hills. Its flowers were incomparable in color, and fragrance. 
Bluebirds, turtle-doves, crested larks, and modest storks, give 
gentle attractions to the scene, while mountains inspire loftier 
ideas. The tamarind and the oleander stand gracefully on the 
promontories. There are “ intoxicating parterres where the waves 
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die away amid clumps of grass and flowers.’’ There is “a little 
estuary full of pretty shell-fish. Clouds of swimming birds cover 
the lake. The horizon is sparkling with light. The water, of a 
celestial azure, deeply encased between frowning roeks, seems, ° 
when viewed, from the summit of the mountains of Safed, to be in 
the bottom of a cup of gold. In the north, the snowy ravines of 
Hermon stand out in white lines against the sky; on the east, the 
high undulating plains of Gaulonitis, and of Perza, completely 
arid, and clothed by the sun in a species of velvety atmosphere.” 
Amid the brilliancy of flowers beneath and stars above, life is a 
dream, an intoxication, an ecstasy. Jesus passes amid these 
inspiring scenes on an ass, ‘* whose large black eye, shaded with 
long lashes, is full of gentleness.’ Often there is rustic pomp. 
Children cry hosannas. Women anoint his feet and perfume his 
head. There are “ little ovations.” Garments are spread in the 
way. Jesus rides along amid shouts, and joy, a species of con- 
queror. Thus he sows for years in the minds of these simple peo- 
ple the seeds of the Universal Religion which is to prove the 
Kingdom of God. His disciples, however, expect the Supernatural. 
They have been educated to believe in signs, and wonders. With- 
out miracles, the system of Jesus will be confined to his own age 
and country — with miracles, it will prevail over the world, and 
endure forever. A temptation is presented. At first there is 
hesitation. Finally, to an inferior evil is preferred a good which 
will be universal, and eternal. M. Renan sometimes seems to 
describe Jesus as simply permitting the people to remain in a delu- 
sion which will ensure and enlarge his own authority. Sometimes 
he appears to represent Him as even imposing upon Himself. 
Sometimes he obscures his meaning under a cloud of confusing 
doubt. It is only after a long preparation of the reader — after 
approaching the subject, and then receding from it — after delays, 
and hesitations, and embarrassments, he at last ventures to main- 
tain, especially in the case of Lazarus, that vur Saviour was party 
to deliberate imposture. Having reached this point, there is more 
boldness. Jesus, abandoning the brilliant and intoxicating scenes 
of his native region, has entered the gloomy precincts of Jeru- 
salem. He is soon betrayed. He is arrested. He is crucified, 
The disciples are at first utterly crushed, and hopeless. But soon 
their courage revives.. Love conquers all difficulties. Love re- 
calls Him from the tomb. Love sees Him, talks with Him, handles 
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Him, hears Him. Love creates innumerable illusions. Love fills 
the air with phantoms. Love beholds Him rising into Heaven. 
All His fancied appearances are apparitions. The sounds of Pente- 
cost were the roarings of a storm. The flames of Pentecost were 
flashes of lightning. The tongues of Pentecost were the jargon 
of excited ignorance. Paul, on his journey to Damascus, suf- 
fering from opthalmia, and overcome by the sun, encounters a 
sudden tempest, in which a flash of lightning blinds him, and a 
peal of thunder produces “ cerebral commotion,” and then, seized 
by a delirious fever, he imagines in his madness that he had seen a 
light, and heard the voice of Jesus. 

Such, in substance, are the theories of M. Renan accounting for 
the alleged Supernatural in those New Testament Histories, re- 
cording the career of Him who is extolled as the author of the 
Universal Religion. There is certainly, we may passingly re- 
mark, a most singular difference between the simple, direct, manly 
narrations of the Gospel, never for an instant pausing to depict 
natural scenes, and the dreamy sentimentalism of the Parisian 
literary voluptuary, whose soul seems to revel in descriptions 
where flowers, birds, waves, hills, trees, clouds, stars, combine in a 
picture, much better fitted for the pages of a modern novel, than 
the discussions of a man who seeks by learning and argument to 
overthrow the foundations of a system dearer than life to the hearts 
of millions, made sacred by the blood of martyrs, and venerable by 
the authority of the Church, and which, connected with every 
interest of time, professes to unfold the Mysteries of Eternity. 

When the volumes of M. Renan are analyzed, amid their num- 
berless references, their brilliant colorings, their startling assump- 
tions, we discover just two suppositions which would eliminate the 
Supernatural from the New Testament narrations. Either Jesus, 
and his witnesses, were themselves deceived, or they deceived 
others. There can be no other possible theories. We will pro- 
ceed briefly to their examination upon the admission of M. Renan, 
that, apart from its alleged legends, the System of Christ is the 
Religion of Humanity. 

And we begin by asking, what is involved in this concession of 
our author? We might indeed contend, that if, according to M. 
Renan, Jesus was neither an inspired man, or an Incarnate God, 
it would be impossible for the unaided, and uneducated Teacher, 
left to all the infirmity and ignorance of corrupted human nature, 
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amid the obscurity of Galilee, to flash, by any force of Genius, into 
a region of pure, and practical, and perfect ethics, unattained by 
the acute intellect of Aristotle, the sublime cogitations of Plato, or 
the marvelous intuitions of Socrates, and bring, as from Heaven 
to earth, a code of morality, and a system of Worship popularly, 
and authoritatively expressed, which should constitute a Universal 
Religion. But passing this argument, to discover such a Religion, 
which had escaped previous Philosophers and Legislators, by sim- 
ple force of reason, and to impress it, for every future age, upon 
the world, supposes in its Author the highest conceivable mental 
endowment. To supersede all past errors, to spread the truth 
over the earth, to announce Laws, which, amid all nations, and 
during all generations, shall command the reverence, and obedience 
of Humanity, is not a work of fanaticism. M. Renan therefore 
attributes to Jesus the noblest gifts of Genius. And were His 
disciples, who were the witnesses of His career, who were com- 
missioned to preach the Word, who, by their energy, their hero- 
ism, their sufferings, shook the Empire of Rome, and the founda- 
tions of Idolatry, the wandering, foolish, simple children, repre- 
sented by our Author, sauntering amid the brilliant vegetation, and 
beneath the inspiring skies of Judea, in a dream of intoxicating 
joy, just such as we may suppose absorbed the fanciful French- 
man, when he gazed on the waves of Tiberias, or the snows of 
Lebanon? Nothing makes more against the theories of these 
volumes than their absolute caricature of the Apostles. M. 
Renan rather delineates himself, in this refined sentimentalism, than 
John, or Peter. Were the witnesses of Jesus, children, enthusiasts, 
fanatics? True they professed to have seen appearances clearly 
above ordinary nature. But then how wise their words! How 
practical their teachings! How beautiful their morality! They 
lived under the shadow of an infamous tyranny. Rome had seized 
their Holy City ; had planted round their Temple the spears of 
her legions, and fastened on its wall her desecrating eagle. Rome 
had nailed their master to a Cross of ignominy. Rome had per- 
secuted their brethren with the scourge, the sword, the chain, the 
dungeon, the fagot— threw them to wild beasts, cast them with 
serpents into the sea, chained them to the fatal corpse. Stung 
with wrong, we might suppose they would have hurled anathemas 
at their tyrants. But no! with a strength of mind absolutely 
marvelous, they write, — “ Let every soul be subject to the higher 
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powers ; whosoever resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God.” Or we might imagine that deprived of life’s comforts ; 
despised, and execrated ; elevated to a divine communion ; teaching 
incomprehensible mysteries ; expecting a general judgment and a 
universal conflagration, looking for an eternal perfection in the 
presence of the Deity, they would have been so lifted into the 
regions of an ethereal rapture, as to cast contempt on the ordinary 
duties of life. This is the characteristic of enthusiasts. So far 
from this, the New Testament Writers insist that Christians shall 
be “not slothful in business,” and give the most minute practical 
directions controlling all the relations of life. Besides, their sturdi- 
ness of understanding, and simplicity of heart, everywhere appear in 
their unaffected records of their faults, and the unadorned beauty 
of their style, while their honesty, their courage, their manliness, 
are seen in that they never shrank from the dungeon or the fire, 
where it was necessary to maintain the truth by suffering, or by 
death. Had they been the weak children, the aimless dreamers, 
the excited fanatics described by M. Renan, they would never, 
against such opposing forces, have laid the foundations of Chris- 
tianity, they would never have spread over the world its most per- 
fect system of Morals and of Worship, they would never have re- 
ceived the homage and veneration of all subsequent ages. Now, 
we inquire, how it was possible for Jesus who conceived the Relig- 
ion of Humanity, or for the Apostles who were the instruments 
of its diffusion, to have imposed on themselves in the plainest 
matters of fact? Let any man try to fancy that, followed by 
thronging multitudes for years, he has made the lame walk, the 
deaf hear, the blind see! Let him endeavor to persuade himself 
that he beholds repeatedly the form of a departed friend, whom he 
himself placed in the grave, that he touches his body, that he 
listens to his conversations, that he remembers his words, that he 
gazes at him ascending into Heaven! Let him try to people the 
air with the phantoms of love! That it is possible for deranged 
persons to have such visions and delusions we will not deny. 
But if Peter, in a state of hallucination, had been mistaking for 
realities the fabrications of an excited brain; if John, in the in- 
toxication of an excessive affection, had dreamingly imagined that 
he frequently saw Jesus arisen from the dead; if St. Paul, in a * 
delirium produced by the fatigues of a journey, and the blaze of 
the sun, had in his frenzy imagined that from a dazzling light there 
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proceeded a divine voice, all the subsequent writings and conduct 
of these Apostles would have borne the impress of their wild 
fanaticism, whereas, while sacrificing life in testimony of the 
Supernatural, they are remarkable, not for childishness and enthu- 
siasm, but plain, manly, practical wisdom. That a phantom 
should appear to such persons, and so many persons, during days, 
and weeks, converse intelligibly and connectedly, and in harmony 
with an entire system of previous truth, be manifested so vari- 
ously, and be described so minutely, by men who during years 
proclaimed the apparition a fact, and then died in proof of their 
sincerity, is, in our apprehension, the most puerile and absurd at- 
tempt to explain the Supernatural from the Scripture which the 
world has yet witnessed. M. Renan, by asserting that Jesus dis- 
covered the true Religion of Humanity, and that the Apostles 
were instruments in its successful propagation over the earth, 
forever precludes himself from attributing to them either the 
silliness of children or the folly of fanatics. Every eulogy he 
indulges recoils upon his theory. He resembles a man who em- 
ploys one hand in placing, and the other in removing the stones of 
his foundation. The gifted Frenchman is far better fitted to 
describe a landscape than pursue an argument; to revel in a 
gallery of art than thread the intricacies of logic; to soar above 
the clouds amid the stars on the wings of fancy, than explore 
those marvelous facts which, like eternal mountains, sustain the 
fabric of the Scripture. 

But now let us consider the other supposition! Krom its very 
mention we feel a recoil in every Christian sensibility. We will, 
however, with a painful effort, for a moment, indulge a horrible, 
an impossible imagination, with which even M. Renan hesitates to 
darken his graphic pages. Let it be granted, that to spread his 
Religion, Jesus stained the purity of his nature, and condescended 
to an imposture. The theory is that at first, amid the exhilarating 
beauties of his native plains and mountains, along the sparkling 
lake, and beneath bright skies, he proclaimed his system to 
charmed children, and fascinated women, and credulous men, fol- 
lowing him in a species of ecstasy. Seeing however, that his doc- 
trine to be diffused, must be accompanied by miracles, he at first, 
simply permitted deception, but forsaking scenes of rural loveliness, 
and entering the gloomy precincts of Jerusalem, surrounded by 
deadly enemies, his moral sense became imperceptibly weakened 
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and at last, in vindication of himself, and for the diffusion of truth, 
especially in the case of Lazarus, He lent himself to deliberate 
falsehood, and artifice. For although M. Renan, to relieve the 
odiousness of the imputation, when he arrives at the application of 
his theory, represents Jesus as not permitted to enter Bethany, 
and thus left ignorant of the fraud, yet, what was plainly in his 
mind is indicated by the words preceding his descriptions of the 
scenes at the tomb. He says of our Saviour, “* We must recollect 
in this impure, and oppressive city of Jerusalem, he was no longer 
himself. His conscience, by the fault of men, and not his own, had 
lost something of its primitive clearness. Desperate, pushed to 
extremities, he no longer retained possession of himself. His 
mission imposed itself upon him, and he obeyed the torrent.” 
The whole transaction of the resurrection was a trick. Martha 
and Mary, the intimate disciples of the Master, and probably dis- 
cerning his real wishes, were base deceivers. Lazarus, the friend 
of his bosom, first assuming the ghastly habiliments of the grave, 
enters its awful precincts, to become a crouching liar, simulating 
death to promote imposture, and coming forth to the light of the 
sun, and the presence of his countrymen, a conscious, hateful, con- 
temptible hypocrite. The whole transaction is a plot, a sham, a 
cheat. The voice of Jesus, instead of majestically commanding 
life from death, is as hollow as the tomb it penetrates. Here, 
then, is this unrivaled being, this genius whose intuitions were 
truth, this author of that moral system which is to control the 
world, this originator of the Religion of Humanity, the sum of all 
the past, and the glory of all the future, this example to mankind 
of a consummate Holiness, this noblest ideal of the most perfect 
manhood, deteriorating in goodness as He approaches the close of 
His career, and becoming partly the tool of deceivers, and partly 
the victim of His own corrupted conscience! To such an ex- 
tremity is M. Renan driven by his own contradictory theories. If 
Jesus possessed an Intellect, which discovered for all men, and for 
all time, those rules of Life, and Worship embracing the eternal 
verities of our nature, it is impossible by the supposition, either 
that He could, by a weak credulity, have imposed the Supernatural 
on himself, or by a base artifice, imposed it upon others. The 
position of modern Infidelity, with all its affected admiration for 
the precepts of Christianity, and the career of our Saviour, is far 
more insidious, and dangerous, and far less logical, and respectable, 
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than that old, boisterous, abusive Skepticism, which treated the 
entire Scriptures with denunciation, and contempt. 

And here we may remark, in regard to this whole subject, that 
the positions of Butler are having a fearful, and perhaps bloody 
verification in this age of universal strife. He truly maintained 
that every argument against Revealed Religion was in reality an 
argument against Natural Religion. What induces a rejection of 
the Redeemer, logically induces a rejection of the Creator. The 
last result of Infidelity is Atheism. Do I deny Christianity on 
account of its mysteries? Then I should deny Science on account 
of its mysteries. It is no more wonderful that there should be 
Three Divine Persons in one Nature, or Two Natures, a Divine 
and Human, in one Person, than that in one Person we should dis- 
cover united two Natures, the one physical, and the other spiritual. 
The difficulty in reconciling free Agency and Predetermination 
does not originate in the Bible, but in the Omniscience of the 
Deity. The Scriptural doctrine of depravity is no more startling 
than the plain fact of human corruption. The suffering of an in- 
fant for an hour is a problem darker than the pangs of a 
transgressor during an Eternity. All questions which perplex us 
exist independently of Christianity. They arise from the unex- 
plained mysteries of Life. They resolve themselves into the fact 
that sin and misery are in the Universe. They will forever darken 
the soul where there is a rebellious will and a proud intellect. And 
we now see, what the Analogy suggested as a speculation, becom- 
ing terribly true as a History. Those critical theories, emanating 
from Orthodox Universities, and seeking to explain the Super- 
natural from the Scriptures, are everywhere terminating in a 
gloomy, passionate, frightful Atheism, which, no longer contented 
with a bloodless war of words, now seems willing to grasp the 
sword, and employ the cannon in its last battles with Christianity. 

And in taking, perhaps, a final farewell of this subject, we may 
be permitted to suggest, that the evidences of Science and Scrip- 
ture rest, finally, on the same foundation. There is an analogy 
which seems to have been overlooked. It may be a question, 
whether these boastful, and contemptuous enemies of the Super- 
natural, are not falling into the great error of the Ancients, and 
undervaluing the very basis supporting the superstructure of our 
Modern Science. 

Consider the Classic Ages! Here we discover, what treasures 
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of genius! Yet, while the ancients were giants in intellect, they 
were pigmies in knowledge. Now what has unlocked the secrets 
of nature and conferred our immense superiority? Our achieve- 
ments are not the results of greater mental gifts. The theme of 
Milton is more lofty and comprehensive than that of Homer, but 
his genius is neither richer nor more sublime. It was not owing to 
higher natural endowment that Copernicus discovered the solar 
system by his reasoning, or Galileo confirmed it by his telescope, 
or Newton demonstrated by his mathematics, rather than 
Pythagoras, or Euclid, or Archimedes. Socrates had as much 
practical wisdom as Franklin, with much greater delicacy of 
thought and aptitude of illustration, and while there is more truth 
in the massive Johnson, there is greater wealth of soul in the 
felicitous Plato. It may be doubted whether the tragic power of 
ZEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides is inferior to that of Shakes- 
peare. The Pyramids of Egypt look down in scorn on our pigmy 
productions ; and Paris and London seem dazzled before the great- 
ness and magnificence of Babylon and Rome. 

The disparity indicated is traceable not to the men, but the sys- 
tem. Notwithstanding the shrewd suggestions of Aristotle, and 
his frequent approaches to the inductive methods, the Ancients, in 
practice, followed the imaginations of Plato. He thought, as will 
be seen in his Phedon, that Truth must be sought by suppressing 
the senses, and looking for her pure image in the depths of the 
soul. Thus man was converted into a philosophical abstraction. 
The physical part of his nature was unduly depreciated, in order 
to exalt the intellectual. Diverting attention from sober facts, 
the effort was to ascertain in the mind itself some universal princi- 
ple which would solve the mysteries of Creation. Hence arose 
dreamy generalities of reason, made wild by the imagination. 

Modern Science secures her triumphs by regarding man as he is 
in practical life. She does not despise —she employs the senses. 
She climbs the painful paths of difficult investigation to attain her 
lofty eminence. She bases on facts that structure which all men 
now see is gilded with light of Eternal Truth. 

It is difficult to conceive the revolution achieved. Yet the sub- 
ject admits easy illustration. Copernicus establishes his system 
by reasoning. Is Science satisfied? Galileo says, “If this be 
true, Venus should show phases like the moon.” The telescope is 
invented, and the Philosopher, turning it to the evening star look- 
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ing from the clear Italian sky, sees the crescent, and establishes by 
the eye, the discovery of the intellect. Sir Isaac Newton observes 
an apple drop from a limb. Rising to the moon, the planets, the 
stars, he proceeds from a fact in an orchard to a law of the Uni- 
verse. How silly the speculations of Plato in regard to the body ! 
Now, the functions of the heart in sending the purple streams of 
life through the arteries, and returning them by the veins, are 
made bare by the surgeon’s knife to inspection. Is it surmised that 
the atmosphere by its pressure, causes water to rise in an ex- 
hausted tube? It is inferred that mercury should exhibit an in- 
ferior height in proportion to its superior weight, and that ascent 
in the air by removing a part of its gravity, should cause a descent 
in the fluid. Both conclusions are demonstrated to the eye by ex- 
periment. Does Le Verrier show by calculation the existence of 
a new planet? The glass must be directed to the Heavens, and 
the bright little stranger be seen to pour over creation his revealed 
radiance. Does Chemistry unvail the hidden law of atoms, as 
Astronomy of masses? Not only the eye, but the finger, the 
nostril, the ear, the tongue are her ministers. Thus Science bears 
into the midnight of Nature the lamp of the senses, that Reason 
by their light may be guided to her deepest secrets. Here is the 
explanation of all those achievements revolutionizing the world. 

And now we ask, does not Revelation, by introducing the Super- 
natural, simply follow the analogy of Creation? Science and 
Scripture both rest their ultimate claims to our belief on the testi- 
mony of the senses. 

While the illustration will be more clear in regard to Miracles, 
yet, in a certain sense, it can be applied even to Prophecy. Its 
proofs do not depend on abstract processes, or metaphysical de- 
ductions, or difficult speculations, but on facts revealed to the vision. 
Turn to the record! Unroll the vivid but awful page as you stand 
amid the remains of cities and empires! Venerable Nineveh is a 
buried ruin. Golden Babylon is a den of beasts. Purple Tyre is a 
naked rock. Jerusalem is a solitary widow. Are not the records of 
Moses, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, facts? And what, 
I ask, but facts, are the mournful spectacles which meet your 
gaze? The eye reads the prophecy on the page of Revelation, 
and the eye reads the fulfillment on the page of Providence. 
This is also, to some extent true, in regard to the graphic and 
beautiful delineations of the Messiah abounding in the Old Testa- 
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ment, and the simple, but majestic history of Jesus corresponding 
in the New. Thus the whole scheme of Propuecy, from the ut- 
terance of Eden to the trump of Judgment, embracing individuals, 
cities, provinces, nations, kingdoms, empires, races — so minute, so 
vast, so protracted — not only satisfying, but overwhelming with 
its cumulative and immortal proofs, is, like Science, finally, an ap- 
peal to the eye. 

But the illustration is far more complete and satisfactory when 
we consider Mrractes. Would the great Creator evince to a 
rude people His Supreme Divinity? He breaks that noiseless 
uniformity of Nature which sometimes lulls the soul into the 
stupidity of Atheism. He perceptibly interferes with those mighty 
laws governing the mechanism of the Universe, the very perfection 
of whose silent operation begets a regularity which would argue 
its author out of his existence. He comes forth from his majestic 
repose and darkness to convince man of his being, and supremacy, 
not by arguments slowly apprehended by his infant Reason, but by 
events at once striking upon his senses. His attributes are no 
more abstract virtues hid in the unfathomable Godhead, but are 
acting, living, intelligible facts — seen, heard, felt— made palpable 
to the world — incorporated with its very History, by a Power, and 
a Wisdom manifestly, and undeniably Infinite. Is an ideal of 
Virtue to be exhibited? It does not appear in the songs of the 
poet, the dreams of the philosopher, or the delineations of the 
orator. It lives, it breathes, it groans, it blesses, it suffers, it dies. 
Is a perfect Wisdom to be displayed? It is not an abstract sys- 
tem, but a visible History, enshrining its Divinity in a human body, 
that it may be made palpable in an actual life. Is Immortality to be 
revealed? It is not manifested in the uncertain reasonings of 
Socrates, or the airy dreams of Plato, or the eloquent disquisitions 
of Cicero. God makes it a fact. He reaches down his hand, and 
plants Enoch in the skies. He sends a chariot for Elijah, that 
Elisha may behold his pathway into glory. He commissions his 
angel to scatter lightnings, and roll away the stone, that Jesus may 
step forth in the calm majesty of Life, to be seen, and heard, and 
handled, during forty days, until taken into Heaven before adoring 
witnesses. He proves to the eye that man may conquer death, 
and inherit joy eternal. Thus our Immortality becomes not an 
argument, but an incarnation; not a speculation, but a fact; not 
an expectation, but a history. 
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Let the enemies of Christianity then pause, and consider, whether 
even its supernatural evidences, appealing to the senses, are not in 
analogy with those inductive methods which are now changing the 
world. Ancient Philosophy scorned this part of man’s nature, as 
vulgar, contemptible, and beneath her notice. Hence Humanity 
was in a prison of darkness. A ray penetrates the gloom. Science, 
leaping into the light, blesses our race with her discoveries and in- 
ventions. Through the organs of the body she marries the soul to 
the external universe, and is now realizing the benefits of the 
union in her universal triumphs. Making the senses her servants, 
they in turn make Reason their Lord. But while Science was 
thus excluded from the sun, our Religion, with a steady hand, dur- 
ing ages, laid the foundation of her holy Temple in the testimonies 
of the eye, and of the ear, not disregarding any portion of our 
nature, but leading our race from visible, and audible, and tangible 
manifestations, suitable to its infancy, to those spiritual truths 
which shall prove an eternal joy and sustenance. 





Art. II.— EARLY HISTORY OF THE CHURCH IN NEW 
YORK CITY. 


Ir must always be a matter of interest to Churchmen to know 
the history of the first planting of their Faith in their own country. 
While themselves in the free and full enjoyment of the blessings 
of an Apostolic Ministry, they surely cannot be indifferent to the 
history of those who first bore that ministry to the shores of this 
new world. The hardships and perils ot their lot, the zeal and 
faith required for such an enterprise, must ever invest their names 
with the liveliest interest to us, who even at this distant day enter 
into their labors. 

And yet with this interest very little has been done by the 
American Church to preserve the names and deeds of her “ pio- 
neers ” from entire oblivion. But as we look hopefully to coming 
generations for great improvements in the practical workings of 
the Church in this country, so we may anticipate for them more 
energetic and successful efforts to record the early history of their 
own communion. 

Dr. Humphries in his “ Historical Account of the Society for 
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the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” says of the state 
of Religion in the ** New York Government,” — “ The Dutch had 
some teachers before the English came; but the English were 
taken up at first, in settling their new plantations ; and so much 
divided in their sentiments in Religion, that there was no face of 
the Church of England here, till about the year 1693.” And again, 
speaking of the induction of Mr. Vesey into the Rectorship of 
Trinity Church in 1697, he says — “ This was the first setting up 
the Church Service in this Government.” This statement is 
clearly a mistake, and it is to the times prior to those of Mr. Vesey 
and Trinity Church, that our attention is at present turned. 

It happens in the history of some of the earlier voyages of dis- 
covery to this country, that we can trace the use of the services of 
the Church in immediate connection with these undertakings. 
Such is the case with the expeditions of Frobisher, who doubtless 
brought with him in the year 1578, the first Clergyman of the 
Church of England who ever celebrated the Ordinances of Christ’s 
Institution on the American Continent. Frobisher’s journal of a 
voyage undertaken one year earlier still (in 1577), says: “ On 
Monday morning, the 27th of May, aboard the Ayde, we received 
all the communion, by the Minister of Gravesend, and prepared us 
as’ good Christians toward God, and resolute for all fortunes.” 
And this is perhaps the earliest use of the Prayer Book that can 
be discovered, in any way connected with the history of this coun- 
try. When the same bold navigator landed the expedition of 1578, 
among the ‘ moss-grown barrens of the Esquimaux,” near the inlet 
to Hudson’s Bay, his journal informs us that on the 30th of Au- 
gust, ** Master Wolfall preached a godly sermon, and celebrated 
also a Communion upon the land, at the partaking whereof were 
many gentlemen, soldiers, mariners, and miners with him.” To 
which he further adds, “ This celebration of the Divine Mystery 
was the first sign, seal, and confirmation of Christ’s name, death, 
and passion, ever known in these quarters.” 

So also in the case of the Popham Colony, in 1607. One of the 
first acts recorded is that on the 9th of August (Sunday), they 
landed on an island which they called St. George’s, when a sermon 
was delivered to them by their preacher, Mr. Richard Seymour. 

It would certainly be a matter of no little interest to us, if we 
could discover any traces of a similar service, when Henry Hudson 
anchored the Half Moon within Sandy Hook, on the evening 
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of the 3d of September, 1609. We are grateful for the heritage 
God has given His Church on the noble river which is to bear the 
name of this hardy mariner to the end of time; but it would add 
to our interest and gratitude to have known that, like Frobisher, 
he had borne with him some Apostolic Minister, who should thus 
early have consecrated these shores by the ministrations of our 
Holy Religion; or that on setting forth on the voyage which 
brought him into this ** excellent harbor for all winds,” he and his 
companions had prepared themselves in the Holy Communion, “as 
good Christians toward God, and resolute men for all fortunes.” 
And yet we are not without a similar incident in the history of 
Henry Hudson, that must ever be of interest to American Church- 
men. Few characters are so well known to history, whose early 
years are covered in such oblivion as his. We may confidently 
state that he was an Englishman, but as to where or when he was 
born, what were the scenes and circumstances of his boyhood and 
early manhood, we have no knowledge whatever. He first appears 
on the stage of action as a captain, in the employ of the Muscovy 
Company, and the earliest line of his history that has come down 
to us concerns just such a service as that of Frobisher’s “ on board 
the Ayde.” This we have in the following extract from his own 
journal: * Anno, 1607, April the nineteenth, at St. Ethelburga, 
in Bishop’s Gate Street, did communicate with the rest of the 
parishioners these persons, seamen, purposing to goe to sea foure 
days after to discover a passage by the North Pole to Japan and 
China. First, Henry Hudson, master,” and so on the number of 
eleven others. 

The first trace of Henry Hudson’s history, that the most zealous 
searcher into the records of past times has been able to discover, is 
this entry in his own journal which records his reception of the 
Holy Communion in the Church of St. Ethelburga, on the eve of 
his departure “ to discover the pole.”! While we know that it was 
a voyage undertaken two years later, and in the interest of the 
Dutch East India Company, that brought Hudson into New York 
Bay, this circumstance will always be remembered with interest by 
American Churchrien, that he did not set out on his first discov- 
eries in this new world, till he and his adventurous companions had 
‘communicated ” in the Sacrament of their Lord’s death; and 
that the world’s first knowledge of this bold, but ill-fated mariner, 
connects him with this act of faith and devotion. 

1 See Mr. Reed’s Address before the Delaware Historical Society, 1861. 
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Though New York Bay and the Hudson River were made known 
to the civilized world by one who was doubtless a member of the 
Church of England, still there were few of that Communion that 
at first followed his adventurous lead. The Colony at Jamestown, 
under the auspices of the ‘“* London Company,” would naturally 
present more attractions to Churchmen, than ‘* New Netherland,” 
under the government of the Dutch. Denton in his description 
of New York in 1670, says, ‘‘ There was little encouragement for 
the English to settle in this Province, by reason of the Indians, of 
whom the Dutch were almost always in danger; by reason of the 
bad titles to lands given by the Dutch, together with that general 
dislike the English have of living under another government. 
But,” he adds, “since the reducement of it, there are several towns 
of a considerable greatness begun and settled by people out of New 
England, and every day more and more come to view it.” Still 
there were but few of the Church of England that made their 
home in New Netherland, in its earliest days. In 1686, sixteen 
years later than Denton, Governor Dougan says in his report of 
the state of the Province: “* Heer bee not many of the Church of 
England, few Roman Catholics ; abundance of Quakers, preachers 
men and women especially ; Singing Quakers; Ranting Quakers ; 
Sabbitarians, Anti-Sabbitarians, some Anabaptists, some Independ- 
ents, some Jews; in short, of all sorts of opinion there are some, 
and the most part of none at all. The most prevailing opinion is 
that of the Dutch Calvinists.” 

Dougan, as we know, was a Romanist, and did not look with 
much favor upon this heterogeneous sort of Christianity. He seems 
also to have thought that there were some (in certain localities) 
among those who claimed to belong to the Church of England, who 
did not come up to the full measure of their duty, for he adds: 
** As for the King’s natural born subjects, that live on Long Island, 
and other parts of the government, I find it a hard task to make 
them pay their minister.” ? 

By whom the first Divine Services were celebrated for these 
“ few of the Church of England,” in the New York government, 
is by no means easy to determine. It is well known that New 
Netherland passed from the power of the Dutch to that of the 
English in the year 1664. Colonel Nicolls then became Governor, 
and thenceforth the conquered Province was named New York, 

1 Col. Doc. 3,415. 
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and “ Fort Amsterdam,” at the Battery, became “ Fort James.” 
In this fort the Dutch had, up to this time, their only Church, 
known by the name of “ St. Nicholas,” in honor of the tutelary 
saint of New Amsterdam. When the English substituted new 
names for the city and fort, they also called this “* King’s Chapel,” 
in place of its former name of St. Nicholas. We ol hardly 
suppose we are without any evidence on the point, that such an 
expedition as Governor Nicolls brought out, consisting of six hun- 
dred men, came without its Chaplain; and all the probabilities are 
that the first services of the Church of England, ever held on 
Manhattan Island, were in the month of September, 1664, when 
the forces of Charles II. took possession of this conquered Province. 
And yet history has preserved no record by which we can learn 
the name of such Chaplain, nor the exact time or circumstances 
of such early services. The forces of Governor Nicolls marched 
into the fort, and ran up the English flag, on Monday morning the 
twenty-ninth of August, or the “eighth of September (new style), 
and we may naturally conclude that the offices of the Chaplain 
were not dispensed with on such an important occasion. 

That there was provision for a Chaplain to accompany Governor 
Nicolls is clearly shown, from the king’s instructions to him con- 
cerning Religion, etc. Among these are the following: ** We do 
suppose and think it fit that you carry with you some ‘learned and 
discreet Chaplain, orthodox in his judgment, and practice, who 
in your own families will read the book of Common Prayer, and 
perform your devotion according to the form established in the 
Church of England, excepting only in wearing the surplice, which 
having never been seen in those countries, may conveniently be 
forborne at this time, when the principal business is, by all good 
expedients to unite and reconcile persons of very different judg- 
ments and practice in all things.” 

While we are without any contemporaneous testimony to assure 
us that there was no failure of this provision for a Chaplain, and to 
give us his name and the particulars of this first service, we are 
not without that of a later date, which will be considered con- 
clusive as to his presence here with the British troops when they 
occupied this city in 1664. 

The Documentary History of New York, Vol. 3, p. 265, con- 
tains a copy of an * Address of Governor Hunter's friends to the 
Bishop of London,” written about 1714, in which the following 
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statement oecurs, — ** When this Province was taken by the Eng- 
lish in 1664, there was left in it a small garrison of soldiers, who 
had a Chaplain allowed upon the establishment. In the Fort at 
New York was a large Church, wherein the Dutch inhabitants, in 
their own way and language performed their worship; that ended, 
the Chaplain read Divine Service according to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, to the Governor and Garrison 
in the same place, and this was all the footing that the Church of 
England, as by Law established, had in this Provinee until 1693.” 
We may therefore confidently conclude from this history, that with 
the establishment of the name and power of England in the Prov- 
ince of New York in 1664 there began the ministrations of her 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. The name of the first clergyman 
now known to us, who came here bearing the orders of the Mother 
Church, belongs to a period just ten years later, 1674, and was 
Nicholas Van Rensselear, whose curious history is not without 
interest in this connection. After the recapture of the Colony by 
the Dutch in 1673, it was, as is well known, restored to the Eng- 
lish the following year, by a peaceful surrender to Governor 
Edmund Andros. The same ship which bore Governor Andros 
to America, brought also a Clergyman who had been ordained in 
both the Dutch and English Churches, Dominie Nicholas Van 
Rensselear, — a younger son of the first patroon of Rensselearswyck, 
—a gentleman who had become acquainted with King Charles the 
Second while the latter was in exile in Brussels, predicted the res- 
toration of that Monarch, and received from him, as a memento of 
friendship, a snuff-box, which is said to be still preserved in the 
Van Rensselear family at Albany. When King Charles was re- 
tored to his throne in 1660, Dominie Van Rensselear accompanied 
the Dutch Embassador to London, as his Chaplain, and subse- 
quently served the Dutch Congregation at Westminister as its 
preacher and was also for some time Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, 
Loathbury, London. The Dutch Dominie was afterwards reor- 
dained, agreeably to the requirements of the Church of England, 
by John Earle, Bishop of Salisbury, and when Governor Andros 
sailed for America, Van Rensselear accompanied him, under the 
patronage of the Duke of York, who specially recommended him 
** to be minister of one of the Dutch Churches in New York or New 
Albany, when a vacancy shall happen.”” The Duke had provided 
for a Chaplain to the garrison of the Fort in New York, and as in 
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the case of Governor Nicolls, all the probabilities are that a Chaplain 
accompanied Governor Andros. But we have no record of any 
such person or his services. If there were no such person, Dominie 
Van Rensselear, bearing now the orders of the English Church, 
would doubtless have acted in that capacity, while he remained with 
Governor Andros. So that between him and the supposed Chap- 
lain of the Governor, the probabilities become very strong for the 
renewal of the services of the Church of England here in 1674. The 
subsequent history of this Dominie with double orders, is very curi- 
ous, and may be briefly introduced here. He appears to have re- 
mained only a short time in the City of New York, but proceeded 
soon to his father’s Colony at Albany, where, by order of Governor 
Andros, in pursuance of the Duke of York’s recommendation, he was 
subsequently inducted into the Ministry of the Reformed Dutch 
Church in that city, as Associate Pastor with Dominie Schaats. 
This was in direct violation of the rules of the Dutch Church, 
according to which the Classis of Amsterdam had sole authority to 
make such induction. And when Van Rensselear came down to 
New York on a visit, he was forbidden to baptize children in the 
Metropolitan Church, by its Pastor Dominie Van Nieuwenhuysen, 
who declared that he did not look upon him to be a lawfu! Minis- 
ter, nor his admittance at Albany to be lawful. In consequence 
of this, Dominie Van Rensselear complained to Governor Andros, 
that the Church of England, and the recommendations of the 
King and the Duke of York had been disrespectfully treated in his 
person. Upon this complaint, Dominie Van Nieuwenhuysen was 
cited to appear before the Council to answer for this affront. In 
his defense, he took the ground that Dominie Van Rensselear 
should have promised to conform to the Catechism, Confession and 
Government of the Reformed Dutch Church, before he assumed 
the duties of the pastorate at Albany, and that he must yet do so 
before he could be recognized as a regularly ordained Minister of 
the Church of Holland. At the same time he admits that “a 
Minister according to the Church of England lawfully called, is 
sufficiently qualified to be admitted to the serving and administer- 
ing of the Sacraments in a Dutch Congregation, belonging under 
his Majesty’s dominions, having promised to conduct himself in his 
service according to the Constitution of the Reformed Church of 
Holland.” Dominie Van Rensselear having subsequently sub- 
scribed such a declaration, was duly restored to his ministrations 
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at Albany, and the controversy ended. He does not appear after- 
wards however to have had a very quiet or happy history. 

In the following year he was imprisoned by the magistrates at 
Albany, on account of “ some dubious words” in one of his ser- 
mons. The case was examined at Fort James before the Gov- 
ernor and Council, the Aldermen, and the ** Ministers of the City of 
New York,” and was referred back to the local authorities at 
Albany, to settle matters between all parties. Dominie Schaats, 
who had made the charge against Van Rensselear, accordingly de- 
clared that he was reconciled, and perpetual forbearance was 
enjoined on each. 

There is a tradition that the people of Albany, knowing of his 
prophecy concerning the restoration of Charles II., held Van 
Rensselear’s prophetic pretensions in high estimation, out of which 
proceeded many strange stories. 

After the death of his brother he acted as one of the managers 
of the Colony. Hé was married soon after his arrival here, to a 
daughter of Philip Schuyler of Albany. But in 1677, Governor 
Andros, who had so unwisely placed him in the Church there, was 
obliged to depose this troublesome protégé of the Duke of York 
from his ministry “ on account of his bad and scandalous life.” 
He survived his degradation but a short time, and died in Novem- 
ber, 1678. His widow subsequently married Robert Livingston, 
who, by a curious coincidence, was the son of a Scotch clergyman 
who had died at Rotterdam. 

I am indebted for the particulars of this history of Van Rensse- 
lear to the researches of the Hon. J. Romeyn Brodhead, of this 
city, embodied in an essay delivered before the New York Histori- 
cal Society, in October, 1865, and subsequently published in the 
“ Christian Intelligencer” of the 2d of November of that year, 
as well as the * Historical Magazine.” 

The details of the controversy between these ‘associate ’’ but 
inharmonious ** Dominies ” may also be found in the New York 
Colonial Documents, Vol. 3, p. 225, and in the Documentary 
History of New York, Vol. 3, p. 526. Infelicitous as his history 
appears to have been, Nicholas Van Rensselear, in the anomalous 
position of Minister to a Dutch Reformed Congregation, is the first 
Clergyman bearing the Orders of the Church of England in the 
Province of New York, whose name is now certainly known to us. 
The fact of his having been reordained, in order to officiate in the 
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services of the English Church, is not without interest and signifi- 
cancy. 

Though by the articles of the capitulation of 1664, ‘ the Dutch 
were to enjoy the liberty of their consciences in Divine Wor- 
ship, and Church Discipline,” the establishment of the Church of 
England also dates from the conquest. The ‘ Duke’s Laws” 
promulgated in that same year, directed: ‘1. The erection of a 
Church in each Parish. 2. Eight Overseers to be chosen by the 
householders of the Parish, who with their constable were to 
choose two as Church-wardens. 38. Ministers to produce to the 
Governor proof of ordination by some Protestant Bishop or Minis- 
ter in some part of his Majesty’s dominions, or the dominions of 
some foreign prince of the Reformed Religion.” Subsequent laws 
directed churches to be built in three years, reduced the number 
of Overseers to four, and at last imposed a double rate in towns 
that had not made a sufficient maintenance for their ministers. 

New York from this time was deemed a pait of the Diocese of 
London, or a dependency on the Metropolitan See of Canterbury. 
In 1674, the year of its reoccupation by the’English, James, by order 
of July 1, established a regiment at New York, with a Chaplain, 
who was to receive a salary of £121 6s. 8d., “ to commence from 
ye time ye soldiers come on board, and to be paid in New York.” 
Still we have the name of no such Chaplain, till three years later, 
when we find that of the Rev. Charles Wolley, who is the first 
Clergyman of the Church of England, in this Province, of whose 
labors we have any certain record. 

Mr. Wolley was a graduate of Cambridge University, and came 
to New York in the month of August, 1678, as Chaplain to the 
King’s forces in Fort James, which is described as “ seated upon a 
point of the towne, ona plot of ground containing about two acres, - 
between Hudson River and ye Sound; it was a square with 
stone walls, four bastions almost regular, and in it forty-six guns 
mounted, and stores for service accordingly.” The garrison at the 
Fort consisted of one hundred men with their officers, and the ser- 
vices were held in the Chapel within the Fort, of which we shall 
yet speak more particularly. After spending two years here, Mr. 
Wolley returned to England bearing Governor Andros’ certificate 
that he had “ comported himself unblamable in his life and conver- 
sation.” Our interest in him is increased from the circumstance 
of his having written a “ Journal” of his residence here, which 
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was first published in London in 1701, and reprinted by Mr. 
Gowans of this city in 1860. Did time allow here, many interest- 
ing extracts might be made from this journal. Its author was well 
pleased with his sojourn here, and says of New York, it is “ a place 
of as sweet and agreeable air as ever I breathed in, and the inhabit- 
ants, both English and Dutch, very civil and courteous as I may 
speak by experience, amongst whom I have often wished myself 
and family.” Mr. Gowans says in the introduction to Wolley’s 
Journal, that from its perusal he is led to conclude that its author 
** was a gentleman of learning and observation ; social of habit, 
and charitable in feeling.”” The following extract will confirm this 
opinion. ‘There were,” he says, “in the City of New ,York 
where I was Minister to the English, two other Ministers, or 
Dominies as they were called there, the one a Lutheran, a German 
or High Dutch, the other a Calvinist, an Hollander or Low Dutch- 
man, who behaved themselves, one towards another, so shily and 
uncharitably, as if Luther and Calvin had bequeathed and entailed 
their virulent and bigoted spirits upon them and their heirs forever. 
They had not visited or spoke to each other with any respect for six 
years together, before my being there, with whom I being much ac- 
quainted, I invited them both with their vrows to a supper one night, 
unknown to each other, with an obligation that they should not 
speak one word in Dutch, under the penalty of a bottle of Medera, 
alleging I was so imperfect in that language that we could not 
manage a sociable discourse. So accordingly they came, and at the 
first interview they stood so appalled as if the ghosts of Luther and 
Calvin had suffered a transmigration, but the amaze soon went off 
with a salve tu quoque, and a bottle of wine, of which the Calvinist 
Dominie was a true carouzer, and so we continued our Mensalia 
the whole meeting in Latin, which they both spoke so fluently and 
promptly that I blushed at myself with a passionate regret, that I 
could not keep pace with them; and at the same time could not 
forbear reflecting upon our English Schools and Universities, who 
indeed write Latin elegantly, but speak it as if they were confined 
to mood and figure, forms and phrases, whereas it should be their 
common talk in their Seats and Halls as well as in their School 
Disputations and Themes. This with all deference to these reposi- 
tories of Learning. ... The name of the Calvinist was Newenhouse, 
of the Lutheran Bernhardus Frazius, who was of a Gentile Person- 
age, and a very agreeable behaviour and conversation.” (Wolley’s 
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Journal, p. 55). Dominie Van Newenhouse is the same who had 
the controversy with Van Rensselear, a few years previous, concern- 
ing his-English Orders. Though this represents a scene in social 
clerical life, somewhat different from the stricter habits of the pres- 
ent day, it was doubtless no violation of the recognized proprieties 
of the best society of New Amsterdam, and justifies the opinion 
that Mr. Wolley was of “ social habit and charitable feeling.” His 
pleasant ruse to reconcile two estranged brothers may have re- 
sulted in important and lasting benefits to both, and not have been 
fruitless to him in the blessings that attend the peacemaker. We 
learn from Gov. Andros’ certificate that Mr. Wolley returned to 
England in 1680 “in order to some promocion in the church to 
which hee was presented.”” He settled in Alford in Lincolnshire, 
but Mr. Gowan’s diligent researches could discover nothing further 
concerning his subsequent life. If he enjoyed this “ promotion ” 
no history of it has as yet come to light. It has been conjectured 
that from the pleasing impressions his sojourn in this country left 
on his mind, and from the name of Charles Wolley appearing 
among the freemen of New York in 1702, that he possibly returned 
to this city, where he had “so often wished himself and family.” 
But for this we have nothing but conjecture, and the close of his 
career is shrouded in obscurity. We surely should be glad to learn 
more of one, who, so far as is certainly known to us, was the 
*‘ Pioneer” of the Church in New York City. 

Before proceeding to any further history of these early services 
of the Church, this perhaps will be the proper time to speak of the 
place in which they were held. It is not entirely an idle sentiment 
for a Churchman to have a special interest in the very house and 
locality, where —in such a great city as this now is— those venera- 
ble forms were first used, to which he holds himself indebted for 
the preservation of the purity of the Faith, as at first delivered to 
the saints. It would be a pardonable curiosity were we to labor to 
discover every circumstance concerning such early services, and we 
might be excusable if we had as much regard for the very house 
and spot where an Apostolic Minister first used the creeds and songs, 
and ministered the Sacraments of the Catholic Church, in this 
city, as others have for the fragment of a rock supposed to lie some- 
where near the landing of those whose children say they sought to 
place themselves as far from that Church as the winds and waves 
would carry them. 
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The first place in which the Dutch are known to have held their 
religious services was in the “ loft of the horse mill,” and their first 
Charch was built of wood on the shore of the East River in Pear! 
Street between Whitehall and Broad Streets. (Booth 65.) This 
is represented to have been but a “ mean barn ” at the best, and 
in 1642 Gov. Kieft caused a new stone Church to be built within 
the Fort. 

Though the necessity for a new Church was acknowledged by all, 
and the Dutch confessed themselves greatly behind the English in 
the matter of their Churches, still it was not so easy to devise a plan 
for raising the necessary means. Governor Kieft, however, we are 
told, promised to advance a few thousand guilders out of the public 
chest, and devised the following expedient for obtaining the remain- 
der by private subscriptions. It happened that a daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Bogardus was about to be married. So when the wed- 
ding party was in the height of good humor, and mellow with the 
host’s good cheer, the Director-General called on the guests to sub- 
scribe. The disposition to be generous was not wanting at such a 
time. Each guest emulated his neighbor, and a handsome list was 
made out. When the morning came a few were found desirous of 
reconsidering the transaction of the wedding feast. But Director 
Kief would allow no such second thought. They must all pay 
without exception.! 

The building thus erected is frequently spoken of as a “ large 
Church,” and was doubtless so considered at that time. It was 
built of “rock stone” seventy-two feet long and fifty-two feet 
wide. The walls were sixteen feet high, and it was covered with 
“split oak shingles” called ‘wooden slates.” A description of 
New Amsterdam in 1671 thus speaks of the Fort, and Church of 
St. Nicholas. ‘* Within the Fort and on the outermost bastion 
toward the River, stand a windmill, and a very high staff, on 
which a flag is hoisted whenever any vessel is see in Godyn’s Bay. 
The Church rises with a double roof between which a square tower 
looms aloft. On one side is the prison, on the other side of the 
Church the Governor’s house. On the River side stand the 
gallows and whipping-post. A handsome public tavern adorns the 
farthest point.’”” Such were the varied surroundings of the first 
** great Church,” where the New Amsterdamers worshipped. Many 
of the worthy citizens objected to its being built within the Fort, as 
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that was already crowded, and it would be likely to obstruct the 
gales needed for the ‘* windmill.”” The Governor however thought 
otherwise, and determined to have the Church where it and the 
worshippers would be safe from the attacks of the Indians, and where 
it would not be inconvenient to his own house. The town bell 
was put in the Church, at the ringing of which all laborers began 
and ended their work ; courts assembled, and deaths and funerals 
were announced by its toll. A view of New Amsterdam in 1671 re- 
presents the Church still with its double roof and tower, but in Dr. 
Simetier’s sketch of 1673, from which Moulton’s Map is taken, it ap- 
pears with a single roof and gable, surrounded with a plain Latin 
cross. By whatever authority this cross was placed there, it shows 
us that Trinity was not the first Protestant Church in New York 
thus to lift up this symbol of the Christian Faith, and that it was 
familiar to the eyes of good Dutch Reformed Christians a hundred 
and seventy years before this bold example of our mother Parish. 
When the Fort was demolished in 1787 the inscription slab of 
marble placed in the front of the Church by Governor Kieft, was 
discovered, and removed to the belfry of the Old Dutch Church 
in Garden Street, where it remained until both were destroyed 
by fire in 1835. This Church in the Fort was therefore the 
building in which the first services of the English Church were 
held, as we have supposed, by Governor Nicoll’s Chaplain in 1664. 
The Dutch continued to occupy it also, but at an earlier hour, 
until their new Church was built in Garden Street, in 1693. The 
journal of Dankers and Sluyter, who came on a tour of observation 
in the interest of the Labadists, a community of Dutch Quietists, 
in 1679, has the following account of a service in this Church, 
which by the date we suppose to have been conducted by Mr. 
Wolley: ‘October 15, Sunday, We went at noon to-day to 
hear the English Minister, whose services took place after the Dutch 
Church was out. There were about twenty-five or thirty people 
in the Church. The first thing that occurred was the reading of 
all their prayers and ceremonies out of the Prayer Book, as is 
done in all Episcopal Churches. A young man then went into the 
pulpit, and commenced preaching, who thought he was performing 
wonders; but he had a little book in his hand, out of which he 
read his sermon, which was about a quarter of an hour, or half an 
hour long. With this the services were concluded, at which we 
could not be sufficiently astonished.” (Journal, p. 148.) This 
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we may safely conclude is the earliest description of a church 
service in New York City, known to any of the present day. The 
criticism, when compared with that made upon other services and 
preachers, is quite mild and favorable. They thus give their views 
of the preaching of the Albany Minister with whom Van Rensse- 
lear had been so unhappily associated: ‘“* We heard a minister 
preach who had come from the up-river country, from Fort Orange, 
an old man named Dominie.Schaats. He had a defect in the left 
eye, and used such strange gestures and language that I think I 
never in all my life heard anything so miserable. As it is not 
strange in these countries to have ministers who drink, we could 
imagine nothing else than that he had been drinking a little this 
morning. He was so rough, that even the roughest and most 
godless of our sailors were astonished.” (Dankers’ Journal, p. 112.) 

In the afternoon of the same day Dankers went again to hear the 
* usual Minister,” our former acquaintance, Dominie Van Nieuwen- 
huysen, who seems to have made no more favorable impression 
than his brother from Fort Orange. He describes him as ‘a 
thick, corpulent person, with a red and bloated face, and of a very 
slabbering speech.” Indeed these travellers, while attending con- 
stantly upon the religious services wherever they went, did not 
find much to praise. They tried the Quakers at Burlington, 
N. Y., who “ went to their work very unceremoniously and loosely. 
What they uttered was mostly in one tone, and the same thing, 
and so it continued until they were tired out, and went away.” 

At Newcastle, Del., they were equally unfortunate. There 
they found the Dutch Minister away, and in his place “a poor, 
limping clerk, a cripple and poor in body. He read from a book a 
sermon, a short explanation, and sung and made a prayer, if it may 
be called such, and then the people went home.” The services of 
the young English Chaplain at the Fort, compares quite favorably 
we think with any of these. 

As we have seen, Mr. Wolley returned to England in 1680, 
and we hear of no successor in the Chaplaincy till the Rev. Dr. 
Jolin Gordon was commissioned in 1683. There was probably no 
one between these dates. Dominie Selyns, in a letter to the 
Classis of Amsterdam, in October, 1682, says, —*‘* We and the 
English inhabitants use the same Church. They perform their 
service at the conclusion of ours by reading the Common Prayer. 
They have a Clerk but no Minister, except one who marries and 
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baptizes in private houses, but does not preach.” (Murphy’s 
Memoirs of Selyns, p. 94.) 

What sort of a Minister is referred to here, we can hardly 
conjecture. 

Dr. Gordon remained here but one year, returning in 1683. 
We have no further particulars concerning his history. The Rev. 
Josias Clarke was commissioned in 1684, and remained for two 
years. The Rev. Alexander Innis succeeded Mr. Clarke in 1686, 
and remained till 1689. We have a few particulars of his history, 
but nothing that throws light upon the religious condition of the 
Province. He was sent out by the Bishop of London, and his 
passage money of £20 was paid by the Crown. He was here 
during the usurpation of Leisler, and was as we suppose unjustly 
suspected by him of Romish sympathies. Leisler writes to King 
William in August, 1689,—‘* Mast. Ennis, the late English 
Minister, lately departed from this place with a testimony of the 
Dutch and French Minister, has since been known to be of an 
opinion contrary to our Religion.” (Du Semitier’s MSS.) He 
returned however to this country again, and was for many years a 
respected and laborious Missionary in New Jersey, officiating 
chiefly in Monmouth County. He held services at Shrewsbury, 
Middletown, and Toponemis, as well as in other places. Talbot, 
in a letter to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in 
1704, says, — “ There is here one Mr. Alexander Innis, a man of 
great piety and probity, who by his life and doctrine preached the 
Gospel, and rightly and duly administered the Holy Sacraments.” 

The Rev. Mr. Brooke, a Missionary of the Propagation Society, 
at Elizabethtown in 1705, also writes, — ** Shrewsbury, Freehold, 
and Middletown are already supplied by Dr. Innis, a very good 
man.” (Clark’s History of St. Johns, p. 16.) These testimonies 
assure us that he was a worthy and faithful Missionary of the 
Church, notwithstanding Leisler’s suspicions, who was apt to con- 
sider every one a Papist who was opposed to him and his schemes. 
Mr. Innis is said to have died in 1717. 

The next Chaplain was the Rev. John Miller, who was here 
from 1692 to 1695. On his return to England he committed to 
writing a “ Description of the Province and City of New York,” 
a most valuable contribution to its early history. His book is ad- 
dressed to the Bishop of London, and with a history of the Colony 
contains plans of the City, and several Forts, as they existed in 
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1695. Mr. Miller was a graduate of one of the English universi- 
ties, a gentleman of observation, and evidently of studious and la- 
borious habits. He obtained much information concerning the 
Indians, and had taken draughts of all the cities, towns, forts, and 
churches of any note in the Province, but on his return voyage to 
England his ship was overtaken by a French privateer, and he 
was made prisoner, and obliged to throw all his papers overboard 
lest he should give information to the enemy. He employed the 
time of a long imprisonment in retrieving a portion of his loss, and 
produced the interesting book, which was a few years since given 
to American readers in Mr. Gowan’s reprint. We can only refer 
briefly to some of its most interesting topics. Among the “ evils 
and inconveniences’ of the country he places prominently the 
want of a sufficient Ministry. He says “ of the settled and estab- 
lished Religion of the nation, there is oftentimes not one Minister 
in the whole Province; nor at any time except the Chaplain to 
his Majesty’s forces in New York, that does discharge the duty 
of a Minister, and he being but one, cannot do it everywhere ; nay, 
but in a very few places but New York itself: and being necessitated 
sometimes to go to England, it happens that both the garrison and 
the City are without a Minister a year together.” (p. 46.) This 
brings out the interesting fact that there were a ‘ few places” be- 
side New York to which these chaplains carried the services of the 
Church, at this early day. Where these places were, we have at 
present no means of knowing. We have good reason to conclude 
that Jamaica and Newtown may have been among them. There 
is evidence that Newtown as also “* Sopus,’’ were spoken of as early 
as 1680, in the proposal of the Bishop of London to send chaplains 
to New York, as “ having earnestly desired to have ministers sent 
to them.” (Hist. Mag. N. Series, Vol. 1, p. 333, note.) 

At the time of Miller's residence here, there were ninety fam- 
ilies belonging to the Church of England, and connected with the 
congregation worshipping at the Fort. And it is evident that he 
did not content himself with the simple routine duties of Chaplain 
to the garrison, but considered himself charged with the spiritual 
oversight of others of his countrymen, who had made their home 
in this Province. He proposes, and elaborates a plan, in his book 
for the establishment of a Bishop, “ who, if duly qualified, impow- 
ered and settled, may by God’s grace and blessing be the author 
of great blessing not only to New York in particular, but to all the 
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English plantations on that part of the continent of America in © 
general.”” He gives a minute and detailed plan for the establish- 
ment of an American Episcopate, and shows how impossible it is 
for a Bishop residing 3,000 miles away, properly to administer the 
affairs of the Church ; and also introduces a plan for the instruction 
and conversion of the Indians, under the charge of at least three 
well qualified ministers, which he trusts “shall tend to the glory 
of God, and the eternal felicity of immortal souls.” Miller’s plan 
for establishing the Episcopacy, has many features, growing out of 
the relations of the Church to the State, which in the light of past 
and present history would not seem altogether the best to us, but 
it indicates a thoughtful and earnest mind, with strong convictions 
of the necessity of establishing the Church in its integrity, on this 
new Continent. Had this been done, how different, humanly 
speaking, would have been our condition this day! But zealous as 
New York Churchmen may now be, for the growth of the Church 
and the reduction of the size of Dioceses, they should not forget 
that this worthy Chaplain anticipated them in this good work, here 
in their own City, by a period of one hundred and seventy-five 
years ! 

His views of what was required for the conversion and instruc- 
tion of the Indians, may also differ somewhat from the views of 
those who have now had more experience with these children of 
the forest. He is very particular in his directions, as to the man- 
ner in which they shall be taught; and says of the duty of the 
Minister to be appointed over them: “On Easter Sunday, Whit- 
sunday, the third Sunday in September, and on Christmas Day, 
after Common Prayer read in the morning, and a Psalm sung, he 
shall read to the people the thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and 
every other Sunday one portion of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ 
as they shall fall in order, and, when the whole is read out, shall 
begin again.”” After a few years of such a course as this, we 
should be almost disposed to believe that these native Christians 
would have been ready for some such sentiment as that of a cele- 
brated American Doctor of Divinity, that “It is through the 
Articles that the voice of our Church is heard speaking in its most 
authoritative and majestic tones!” Miller arrived here in 1693, 
the same year in which an Act was passed by the Assembly for 
settling a Ministry, and in February, 1694, he claimed a right to 
be inducted, but the Council decided against his claim, and no 
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- Minister was settled under that Act, till Mr. Vesey was inducted 
into the Rectorship of Trinity Church, in 1697. We hear nothing 
of Mr. Miller after his return to England, beyond the publication 
of his journal. He was followed in the chaplaincy at the Fort by 
Symon Smith in 1699, and by a Mr. Brisac, in 1701. We have 
no particulars of either of these, except that Mr. Smith was brought 
into some legal difficulties for having performed the marriage cere- 
mony in a case where one of the parties was already married. We 
are without the date of Mr. Brisac’s leaving, but find that Mr. 
Edmund Mott was Chaplain in 1705. He died in the month of 
July of the same year, and all we know of him is the account given 
after his death of his “effects.” We are told he left ‘ some 
books, a very few clothes, not worth in all six pounds, a silver 
seal, a silver-headed cane, and some other trifles,” from which it 
would appear that he was no better supplied with worldly wealth 
than the Ministers and Missionaries of our own day. 

Mr. Mott was succeeded by Dr. John Sharp, who had pre- 
viously been settled in Maryland, but was at the time of his ap- 
pointment associated with the Rev. Mr. Talbot, at Burlington, 
N. J. Dr. Sharp was an active Missionary, of whom Mr. Talbot 
writes in 1705 to the Secretary of the Propagation Society, — 

‘‘ Mr. Sharp and I have gone the rounds several times from Bur- 
lington to Amboy, to Hopewell, to Elizabeth Town, to Staten 
Island, in our turns, with good success, God be blessed, in all 
places. He has gathered a church himself at Cheesquaks, now 
Woodbridge, where he preached several times and baptized about 
forty persons. Now I am alone, for my Lord Cornbury has pre- 
ferred him to be Chaplain of her Majesty’s Fort and forces at 
New York. I saw his commission signed this day in the room of 
Mr. Mott, who died about three months ago. I was loath to part 
with my good friend and companion in travel, but considering how 
he had been disappointed at home, I would not hinder his prefer- 
ment abroad, hoping that the good prov idence of God, and the 
venerable Society, will supply his place.” (P. E. Hist. Coll., Vol. 

1, p. 56.) 

Mr. Sharp was subsequently made Assistant Minister in Trinity 
Church, and we find him still in the chaplaincy in the year 1712. 
By order of Governor fiunter, he inducted the Rev. Mr. Poyer 
into the Jamaica Church on the 18th of July, 1710. 

The oldest, if not the richest Library of this City owes its be- 
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ginning and foundation to the liberality of Dr. Sharp. When he 
returned to England, he gave his own books as the beginning and 
nucleus of that which is now the “ Society Library of New York,” 
and any one curious in his history will find now on all its highest 
and dustiest alcoves, shelves of Latin and English folios, with the 
name of * John Sharp” in a clear, bold hand, as black and fresh 
looking as if written but yesterday. There these tomes of Angli- 
can and Patristic lore have lain for a hundred and fifty years, hardly 
more unconscious of the life and growth of this great city, than its 
busy inhabitants are of the memory and deeds of this one of its 
earliest and most enlightened benefactors. 

Dr. Sharp’s name is also worthy of honorable mention here for 
his agency in procuring the printing of the first Book of Common 
Prayer that came from the American Press. He was security to 
Trinity Church for forty pounds loaned to Wm. Bradford to pur- 
chase paper for that purpose; the bond for which was promptly 
cancelled by the Church-wardens when they learned of the great 
loss that Bradford had sustained by this undertaking. In 1706 
Dr. Sharp preached a sermon in Trinity Church on the death of 
Lady Cornbury, wife of the Governor of the Province, which was 
printed by Bradford, and a copy of which was exhibited by Mr. 
Wallace, at the delivery of his address at the Bradford celebration 
in New York in 1863. (See Mr. Wallace’s Address, p. 81.) Dr. 
Sharp is said to have returned to England in 1717. We certainly 
should be glad to know something more of this early Missionary of 
the Church in these regions, but are unable to give any other 
particulars of his history. He was evidently a man of ability and 
attainments, and all the records of his labors that remain to us, 
show him to have been earnest and faithful in his high calling. 

How long the services were continued at the Chapel in the Fort, 
we have, so far, no means of knowing. In 1716 the Rev. Robert 
Fenney became assistant to Mr. Vesey, in Trinity Church, and 
was also Chaplain to the garrison. He was afterwards Rector of 
Christ Church, Philadelphia. In 1720 the Rev. Mr. Orem, then 
in Bristol, R. I., was appointed Chaplain by the Governor of New 
York, and seems to have held the place at least till about 1727, as 
he preached the funeral sermon of Governor Burnet’s wife, who 
died in that year. A manuscript copy of this sermon is still in 
existence, though without date. Governor Burnet, in his will dated 
1727, and proved in 1729, requests to be buried “ near his wife 
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Mary, and one of his children, at the Chapel of the Fort at New 
York.” (Hist. Mag., Vol. 9, p. 129.) 

It will be perceived by this review, that the services of the 
Church of England had been maintained by this succession of 
Chaplains at the Fort for a period of more than sixty years. In 
the mean time the old Church built by the Dutch had disappeared 
and “ King’s Chapel” taken its place. We find the following ac-. 
count of the building of this Chapel, in the address of Governor 
Hunter’s friends to the Bishop of London, in 1714 : — ** After Col. 
Fletcher had obtained of the Dutch to build themselves a Church 
in the Town, he pulled down the old one in the Fort, and in its 
room built a Chapel for the use of the garrison and his own family, 
which Chapel, after his removal from the government, remained at 
some times neglected, and at others converted into a store-house for 
fire-wood, till the arrival of his Excellency Brigadier Hunter, who 
soon repaired it and beautified it, and caused Divine service con- 
stantly to be performed in it by the Rev. Mr. Sharp, Chaplain to 
the forces, who gave great satisfaction to many of the Church of 
England, and especially such who wanted accommodation in Trinity 
Church (where pews are not to be purchased but at a very high 
rate), and were forced sometimes to absent themselves from Divine 
service, which now they need not do, having now a place of wor- 
ship to resort unto, where all degrees are seated without price or 
reward.” (Doc. Hist., Vol. 3, p. 411.) 

This was clearly the first movement among New York Church- 
men in favor of * Free Pews.’”’ It is evident that there was a 
want of harmony between Governor Hunter and the Rector of 
Trinity Church, in reference to the services at King’s Chapel, as 
other matters. The Chapel began to have something of the 
character of a Parish Church. 

The Queen had bestowed * Plate, Books, and other furniture 
for its use, and the Lord’s Supper was frequently administered 
there to the Governor and garrison, which Governor Hunter 
represents as being displeasing to Mr. Vesey. He writes very 
severe things of him to the Propagation Society, and to the Bishop 
of London, but Mr. Vesey seems never to have lost the confidence 
of the authorities of the Church in England, nor of his own people. 
Mr. Keith had written of him and his Parish a few years before 
the controversy with Governor Hunter, — “ There is a brave con- 
gregation of people belonging to the Church here, as well as a 
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very fine fabric of a church, and the Rev. Mr. Vesey very much 
esteemed and loved both for his ministry and good life.” (Doc. 
Hist., Vol. 3, p. 414.) 

As is well known, Mr. Vesey conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land immediately preceding his appointment to Trinity Parish. 
Though a dissenting Minister on Long Island, there is evidence 
that when he was a youth, he and his parents were communicants 
of the Church of England, and there is no reason to doubt that he 
embraced the doctrines and polity of the Church from conscien- 
tious motives. As a candid and impartial writer has recently said, 
“Tt is but just to infer that his course was dictated by honorable 
sentiments. There were not wanting in his lifetime, those who 
could impugn his motives of action, and the violence of party 
charged him with inconsistency, a base regard for temporal inter- 
ests, and want of fidelity to the principles to which he was supposed 
to be pledged by his birth and training among the Independents of 
New England: but a generous spirit cannot fail to sympathize in 
his emancipation from narrow prejudices, and to applaud as judi- 
cious a conformity so amply vindicated by the success of his pro- 
longed subsequent ministry.”” (Mr. G. H. Moore, Hist. Mag., Vol. 
2, second series, p. 12.) 

Our researches throw but little light upon the subsequent his- 
tory of King’s Chapel, or “* Queen’s Chapel,” as it was called at 
this period. It was built, as we have seen by Governor Fletcher, 
about 1693, and subsequently repaired and beautified by Governor 
Hunter in 1710. It stood somewhere within the Fort, as the origi- 
nal Church of St. Nicholas had done, but of the character and size 
of the building we have now no knowledge. Some portion of the 
ground near it, or more probably that within its walls, must have 
been used as a burying-place, as Governor Bellamont is said to 
have been “ buried with funeral honors in the Chapel of the Fort” 
(Booth, 1, 264), in the year 1700, and Governor Burnet in 1727, 
requests to be buried “ near his wife Mary, and one of his children, 
at the Chapel of the Fort at New York.” 

No history of any such burying-place, however, is now known. 
The Fort was demolished, and the high ground upon which it 
stood leveled down in 1790. It was directly south of Bowling 
Green, and the site of the first church, according to Miller’s plan, 
must have been very near to the present intersection of Whitehall 
and Bridge Streets. The front was toward the west, and all the 
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probabilities are that when Governor Fletcher built King’s Chapel 
he placed it on the same site. This, the first House of Prayer 
ever built in this City intended for the services of the Church of 
England, was burned down, with the Governor’s house adjoining, 
on the 18th of March, 1741, and nothing further remains of its 
history. Not only have its walls and foundations disappeared but 
its very site is unknown. The holy vessels given by the bounty 
of the Queen no longer remain, the ashes of the dead committed 
to its keeping have been scattered, and that such a House of God 
ever existed is known to but very few of the present generation. 
So pass away all the material works of man. 


“ We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too; the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock; 

A distant age asks where the fabric stood; 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain, 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps.” 


But we have been tracing a history that we trust concerns 
something more than material things. It will be deemed by many 
but a humble record, and hardly worthy the labor bestowed upon 
its preparation, or the time spent in its recital. It did little, per- 
haps, to shape the destinies of this great State, and has left but few 
monuments by which we are to judge of its character or influence. 
But even these ought not to be forgotten. The contributions of 
Wolley and Miller to the early history of this Province, will ever 
keep their memories alive with the student of American History, 
and the bounty of Dr. Sharp in founding the first public Library of 
this great City, ought to save his name from oblivion in all after 
times. 

But over and abeve these things, we are not willing to believe 
that this was a vain effort, thus early to establish here the minis- 
trations of the one Catholic and Apostolic Church. It was not lost 
labor for the Church of England to follow those of her children 
who came to these unknown and distant shores, with the safe- 
guards and consolations of their Holy Religion. That efforts more 
worthy a Catholic and Apostolic Church were not made for the 
spiritual welfare of this great nation, we are willing to believe, was 
not from the want of faith or charity, but because that Church was 
in bondage with her children. 

Not wishing to unsay what our fathers have said concerning our 
indebtedness for “‘a long continuance of nursing care and protec- 
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tion,” we cannot repress the conviction that that nursing too often 
bound and restrained the energies of her children, instead of gener- 
ously developing and enlarging them. We are not ungrateful for 
our heritage, or for the loving care extended to us, in spite of our 
mother’s bonds, but we do bless God that we are “free born,” and 
pray that the Church of our day and generation may be guided 
by what we are constrained to believe a wiser, more generous, 
and Catholic policy, and that no timid counsels will restrain Her 
energies, till She has planted Herself in Her full integrity in all 
borders of our land. Never since the days of Constantine, did any 
branch of the Church enjoy such an inheritance as God has given 
to us, in our free and unfettered state. Not one thing is wanting 
of power or gifts to make this Church the very joy of the earth. 
How unworthy the: shall we be of our stewardship, if we withhold 
from our brethren or our children aught of the trust committed to 
us, if we have any other spirit than that which shall enable us to say, 
“ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s 
sake I will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof as a lamp that burneth !” 


Art. II].— SOTERIOLOGY OF THE LATER CHURCH 
FATHERS. — No. I. 


In the early ages of Christianity, the city of Alexandria in 
Egypt, then so renowned for the learning of its inhabitants, for its 
magnificent library, and incomparable works of Art, was the great 
centre of Literature and Philosophy. ‘ It was the congenial home 
of Gnostic and Platonic dreams ; the centre of a liberal and spirit- 
ual, though mystic Judaism. Heathen myths and Scripture 
verities, by a process of allegorizing, fanciful in some respects, but 
not without a tincture of earnest religious feeling, had been 
blended, as it were, in a richly colored, though bewildering and 
deceptive light.” In the first century, Philo, the learned Jew, 
had flourished there. Towards the end of the second century, 
Ammonius Saccas, who had been a Christian, and was more or 
less imbued with elements of Christian truth, opened a fresh vein 
of thought in the Neo-Platonic system. Plotinus and others fol- 
lowed in his steps. The school thus founded, claimed to be a 
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Religion as well as a Philosophy. It pretended to intuitions of 
truth, or immediate revelations. It admitted a place for Christ as 
among the greatest of Teachers and Theurgists. On the same 
principle it did not reject, but spiritualized and so labored to 
justify, the fables of the Greek Polytheism. It even endeavored to 
find a reasonable and religious basis for the generally reprobated, 
but much practiced arts of magic and divination. 

*“‘Tt was amid such influences that the Catechetical School, 
founded by S. Mark, and carried forward, it is said, by the labors 
of Athenagoras (A. D. 177), attained its first celebrity under the 
auspices of the famous ‘Sicilian bee,’ the eclectic Philosopher, 
Panteenus, A. D. 180.” 

But far more famous in the annals of Christianity were the 
names of its later teachers, S. Clement and Origen. If the 
School of Alexandria accomplished much for Christianity, it was 
by no means free from speculative error. While its teachers were 
attempting to combat Neo-Platonism and Gnosticism with their 
own philosophical weapons, they unconsciously imbibed some of 
their erroneous tenets. The cumbrous armor of Saul is not the 
best fitted for an encounter with Goliath. Such too often has been 
the fate of over-speculative theologians. Forsaking the clear 
teachings of Holy Writ for the uncertain light of human Philoso- 
phy, they have in the end lost themselves in the mazes of mysticism 
or infidelity. But human reason, rightly directed, is the ally, not 
the foe of our Holy Religion. It is only the ‘ oppositions of 
science falsely so called,” which would set themselves in array 
against the Eternal Truth of God, and arrogate to themselves the 
infallible right of private judgment in things sacred and divine. 

The Alexandrine Theologians held to less discriminating views 
of the Atonement, than were taught by earlier Christian writers. 
As has been already remarked, they were too much under the 
influence of Gnosticism. The Gnostic denied the ezpiatory 
work of Christ. To him there was no such thing as guilt, or the 
need of deliverance by means of a Saviour. Man could justify 
himself, for sin was neither guilt nor crime; but merely evil, a 
bondage, a disharmony in nature. All suffering was disciplinary, 
not penal; designed to reform, not to punish the sufferer. The 
schools of Basilides and Valentinus both agree in this. Ptolemzus 
held in addition, that Justice was not an attribute of the supreme 
God, but only of the Demiurge. Marcion looked on God as pure 
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Love, and utterly destitute of the attribute of Justice. This 
Gnostic view can be traced in heretical writers down to the pres- 
ent day. It is the very essence of ‘“ Liberal Christianity ” in its 
various ramifications of Unitarianism, Universalism, Spiritualism, 
Mormonism, Free-love, ete., etc. It is alike the glory of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley and Brigham Young. 

The ground of this heresy was the fatal defect of Gnosticism, 
viz.: that it held, not that man was created out of nothing by the 
absolute fiat of the Almighty, but that he sprang from God by a 
mere natural development. This of course destroyed man’s ac- 
countability for evil, since he was but an emanation from Deity — 
not a free moral agent, but simply “a spark of the divine fire.” 
There was a series of emanations from Deity of interminable length, 
extending down to man the last link and refuse of the series. 
Hence man needs no expiation for sin, but only a separation 
from inevitable evil. 

S. Titus Flavius Clemens, called Alexandrinus to distinguish him 
from the Roman Clement, was originally a pagan Philosopher. He 
succeeded his master, Pantcenus, in the Catechetical School some- 
where about A. D. 189, and taught till A. D. 202. He is sup- 
posed to have died about A. D. 220. 

S. Clement held to a loose view of the sterner attributes of God, 
which led him to think that the punishment of the wicked would 
not be eternal in its duration. He says, — ‘Christ is the great 
High-Priest, through whose mediatorial work all are exalted to 
unity with God. The only good Almighty works Redemption 
from eternity through the Son; but in evil He has no part. 
Everything is subordinate to the Redemption by the Lord of all. 
Hence it is the object of redeeming righteousness to conduct each 
being, so far as is possible, to what is better and more perfect.” 

Here the Alexandrine School diverges manifestly from orthodoxy. 
All the earlier fathers (e.g. S. Clem. Rom., S. Justin Martyr, 
Minucius Felix, Tertullian) insist in the strongest terms on the 
eternal duration of future punishment for the finally impenitent. 
It is but fair to say that, with this drawback, the writings of the 
Alexandrian Clement can be accepted as orthodox. The Catholic 
Church recognizes him as one of her saints. He teaches clearly 
and distinctly the eternal Godhead of Christ, and the atoning 
Merits of His Death. In his writings we find the famous phrase, 
which all good Catholics are wont to employ, —“ The Blood of 
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God ” (‘Atya @cov Madds, not Madds rod @cot, Quis dives salv. 34). 
S. Clement is rich in passages, which declare the rower of the 
Death of Christ. “He hath changed sunset into sunrise, and 
through the Cross brought death to Life.” . . . ‘ By His Blood, 
and by the Word, He has gathered the bloodless host of peace, and 
assigned to them the Kingdom of Heaven.” (Cohort. c. 11.) 
* Generous, therefore, is He who gives for us the greatest of all 
gifts, His own Life; and beneficent exceedingly, and loving to 
men, in that, when He might have been Lord, He wished to be a 
brother Man ; and so good was He that He died for us.” (Padag. 
B. I. c. 9.) ‘ For the blood of the grape —that is, the Word -— 
desired to be mixed with water, as His Blood is mingled with 
Salvation. And the Blood of the Lord is twofold. For there is 
the Blood of His Flesh, by which we are redeemed from corrup- 
tion ; and the spiritual, that by which we are anointed. And to 
drink the Blood of Jesus, is to become partaker of the Lord’s Im- 
mortality.” (P. II. c. 2.) And, speaking of the crown of thorns, 
he says, — “ It is a symbol of the Lord’s successful work, He hav- 
ing borne on His Head, the princely part of His body, all our 
iniquities by which we were pierced. For He by His own Passion 
rescued us from offenses and sins, and such like thorns; and hav- 
ing destroyed the devil, deservedly said in triumph, ‘O Death, 
where is thy sting?’” (II. c. 8.) 

Origen, surnamed *“* The Adamantine ” (ddapdvrwos, xadxévtepos), 
was born at Alexandria (185), and was a pupil of S. Clement, to 
whose office he succeeded. His was a mind of wonderful fertility. 
He was the author of at least six thousand different works, and 
wrote, as S. Jerome says, more than another man could read. He 
was condemned (A. D. 231) by the Alexandrine Church for false 
doctrine and violation of the canons, though the sentence seems 
afterwards to have been remitted. He died at the city of Tyre, 
(254) in the communion of the Catholic Church. The title of 
“Saint” was never bestowed on him by the Church, owing to his 
heterodoxy. 

The Soteriology of Origen is very fanciful, and differs widely 
from the orthodox view. In it we note three great and dangerous 
errors. 

1. That there is a fixed and definite number of rational beings, 
existing from all eternity. 

2. That punishment is never judicial, but always disciplinary. 
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3. That there is no such thing as eternal, endless punShment. 

1. Origen’s first error was with regard to the number of God’s 
creatures. He says, ‘“‘ God could not create an infinite number of 
rational beings, for His providence could not extend to so many be- 
ings, as boundless in number as He Himself is boundless in Essence.” 

His theory is substantially this. ‘* All rational beings were cre- 
ated together at the beginning of the Universe. They were alike 
endowed with freedom and power to increase virtue, or to lose it. 
But since intelligent beings made a different use of their freedom, 
and some lost more or less of their inherent holiness: there arose 
a great moral difference between them, so that Divine Justice was 
obliged to change their external circumstances. For this reason 
God created the world that all might have a position appropriate to 
their characters. Some were made angels — others, men — the 
worst condemned to the position of evil spirits. Such was the dis- 
tinction between heavenly, earthly, and infernal beings. 

‘* But all these creatures still preserved their free will, and could 
by turning to good raise themselves from the lower ranks to the 
higher stages of existence. Nay, even the devil himself was capa- 
ble of reformation, and would, if he saw fit to amend his behavior, 
return to a happy condition! .God created this world to give 
habitations to rational beings fitted to their capacity and calculated 
to improve their morals. When it has accomplished this end, it 
will be destroyed.” 

In this way Origen thought that he could account for the differ- 
ing conditions in which men are born. It led him to maintain, that 
**the history of the Universe is a history of apostasy and redemp- 
tion, first one, and then the other. The creation of man was sim- 
ply the apostasy of a determinate number of angels, for all created 
beings commenced life together.” 

The nature of sin he held to be negative, not positive. (Malum 
est bono carere. De Principiis). All evil is simply the lack of 
good, has no existence in itself, is an accident which befalls the 
soul, so that sin is literally spiritual death. Redemption is not an 
elevation above the original condition of the soul, but only a restora- 
tion to it. The souls of men with free will and consciousness have 
departed from their life in God, and must return to it. They could 
not do this tillevery restraint and every sin was removed. Christ 
came to redeem, not men alone, but also the fallen angels. Such a 
view of apostasy and redemption would fatally diminish the soul’s 
sense of the guilt of sin. 
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** After'as well as before their fall, these apostate beings have the 
power of self-determination. These fallen beings can purge them- 
selves from sin, can rise from one grade of being to another till at 
length they reach their original perfection — union and communion 
with God. This is the goal of freedom.” 

In this divine plan there is a great unity and a living organism ; 
i. e. the power and wisdom of God. ‘ For God rules not by 
irresistible power, and herein lies the clearest and purest glory of 
Omnipotence ; that all things are subject to Him by His word and 
wisdom, not by sheer power and necessity.” God’s foreknowl- 
edge does not destroy the creature’s free will. ‘ God certainly 
foresees the future, but this foreknowledge is not the determining 
ground of what comes to pass. Rather, what is to happen is the 
determining ground of the divine foreknowledge.” God’s provi- 
dence, while it rules and directs all things, regulates without de- 
stroying our freedom of will. Evil is that which annihilates good ; 
it is the negation of positive virtue ; it is spiritual death just as cold 
is the lack of heat. We see from this how great truths can be 
blended with fatal error, giving to the latter a plausibility which 
renders it the more pernicious. 

2. The second error of Origen was, “ that punishment is never 
judicial, but always merely disciplinary in its intent.” He says 
(contra Celsum, III. 497), “ If it were not useful for the conver- 
sion of sinners to apply torments to the erring, a compassionate and 
kind God would never punish crimes.”” ‘Since God hates no one, 
the punishment of sin is not His work, but the necessary conse- 
quence of crime.” The wicked, oppressed by the weight of their 
sins, **cannot elevate themselves to the higher regions; but hover 
for a time about their graves, or engage in other earthly and 
natural pursuits,” and then are handed over to judgment, and the 
punishment of fire. As all true happiness is spiritual, so is this 
purgatorial fire in no respect material, but purely spiritual. In a 
word, it is banishment from God, and the pangs of a reproving 
conscience. ‘No one kindles it but the sinner, for himself,” and 
the fuel is furnished by his sins, which pass in review before his 
guilty conscience. ‘ Their whole mass, if the soul be overloaded, 
will in due time break forth into a fire of punishment.” It is a 
fire, ‘like the flame of passion in this world, only much fiercer ; ” 
a pang, ‘‘as when the limbs are torn from their sockets, only more 
horrible is the smart of the dislocated soul when torn from the order 
and harmony of nature.” 
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By all these punishments, however, God designs only the purifi- 
cation of the soul. How long this condition is to endure, and what 
periods of suffering the sinner must pass through, depends on the 
greatness and enormity of his sins. But it was in no case eternal, 
and would probably terminate with the end of the visible world. 
Then a new era of Creation would begin, and the history of the 
soul be repeated— first holy, then falling away into sin and 
misery — redeemed by God and restored to holiness and happiness, 
only to pass through a new cycle of changes. In some respects 
Origen’s theory resembled that of the modern school of Universal- 
ists, termed Restorationists ; though of course many of his fancies 
were quite peculiar to himself. 

3. In common with them he taught that there is no such thing 
as eternal, endless punishment. This is a logical conclusion from 
his view of sin. If sin be only a disease, and punishment the medi- 
eine for it, then of course there is and can be no such thing as end- 
less punishment ; else the remedy would be worse than the disease. 
But once admit the true idea of penalty, and punishment from its 
very nature must be endless. God’s Law and Majesty are infinite, 
and an insult offered to them can never be expiated by the offender. 
Eternal punishment is the nearest approximation to an infinite 
redress of an infinite wrong. If the sanctity of God’s government 
must be vindicated by the punishment of the sinner to-day, it must 
be in like manner to-morrow, and soon world without end. There 
is therefore a vast difference between the penal damnation of the 
incorrigible offender, and the disciplinary chastisement of the yet 
imperfect Christian. 

Christ’s death appeared to Origen to be necessary in this wise. 
We were, although by our creation the lawful property of God, 
yet by our sin transferred to the possession of the devil. We sold 
ourselves to Satan, and the price of our souls was paid to us in the 
shape of murder, adultery, theft, and the like. (Here we might well 
exclaim with Dr. South, when preaching on * The Wages of Sin,” 
** Poor wages indeed that aman cannot liveon!”) Satan required 
for our deliverance a redemptive price. God, in the Person of His 
theanthropic Son, paid the price; in other words, He delivered up 
His human soul to Satan. But the devil was cheated after all! 
He thought that if Jesus were removed, all men would be under 
his power. But the soul of Jesus was victorious in Hades, and he 
could not fetter it. In company with all the souls which believed 
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on Him He escaped, and Pandemonium suffered a sensible diminu- 
tion in the number of its inhabitants. 

But amid all his error we can discern even in Origen the traces 
of purer Church Doctrine. The death of Christ had another in- 
fluence : it reconciled us to God as well as ransomed us from the 
power of Satan. Origen often refers to this : — 


“ Because sin entered the world, demanding reconciliation through a 
sacrifice, it was necessary that there should be a sacrifice for sin.” 

“ In so far as Christ is a sacrifice, He becomes our reconciliation through 
the pouring out of His Blood, by which He gives the forgiveness of past 


sins.” 
“ Death, which as punishment for sin was laid upon Him, is the purifi- 


cation of sin.” 
“ Jesus alone could take the burden of sin for all through His Cross, and 


bear it with the greatest strength.” 

“ He has truly taken our sins upon Him and is abused for our trans- 
gressions and the punishment which belonged to us has been laid upon 
Him, whereby we are reformed and attain peace.” 

“ He alone was perfect and no deceit was found in His mouth ; there- 
fore is He a pure sacrifice and acceptable unto God.” 


Such sentiments as these have led authors like Thomasius to 
maintain the orthodoxy of Origen, though on very slender grounds. 

Origen (as we have seen) does not recognize any primitive jus- 
tice of God to which satisfaction for sin must be made, in order 
that the divine holiness may be vindicated. Punishments are only 
healing remedies, and in lieu of these the mercy of God can use 
milder means. When at length by the preponderance of sin punish- 
ments had lost their restoring power, God, in His fatherly affection 
for mankind, sent into the world the Redeemer, who through His 
atoning death, should break the power of sin, and thereby cause the 
remission of punishment. Thus Christ suffered in our stead for 
our justification and to remove our merited punishment. 

The object of the Atonement was to satisfy, not divine Justice, 
but divine Love. The sins of the world which Jesus took away 
were only those of the Church. He died only for believers. Thus 
Calvin was forestalled in one of his errors. Origen says, “‘ God 
makes man holy, and then pronounces him exempt from law.” And 
again, **God might by a sovereign act have made milder means 
sufficient for man’s exemption.”” He held moreover that the sacri- 
fices of the Old Testament were not merely the types of Christ's 
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Atonement, but that they literally expiated sin. For capital crimes 
the penalty was death, and this expiated the crime for both time 
and eternity. Inferior sins, by permission of the divine Mercy, 
were expiated by the offering of sacrifices, which took the place 
of repentance. ‘The victim is offered that sins may be purged 
away.” Each sacrifice expiated a single sin, but none were 
universal until the Death of Christ afforded a general amnesty to 
believers. 

Yet, amid the worthless ore of Origen’s voluminous writings, we 
sometimes find precious passages, sparkling with all the lustre of the 
golden streets of the New Jerusalem. Thus, speaking of Christ’s 
offices, this beautiful passage occurs: “ He is called the Way, be- 
cause He leads the erring to the Truth; the Physician, He heals 
the diseases of the soul ; the Door, man enters through Him to God ; 
Bread of life, through His Word He nourishes and strengthens the 
spirit; Lamb of God, by His Death He has taken away the sins of 
the world ; High Priest, He gave Himself a Sacrifice for us.” To 
sum up, we are driven to the conclusion that Origen departed far 
from the Apostolic standard of true doctrine, and was the first of 
those learned but erroneous teachers, who, continuing through life 
within the pale of the Catholic Church, did what was in their 
power to weaken Her authority and corrupt Her Faith. Still, so 
ambiguous is his language and so obscure the meaning of his doc- 
trines, that many have believed him orthodox. Among these 
Thomasius, a German writer of some eminence, has labored hard 
to vindicate the orthodoxy of Origen. Credat Judeus Apella, 
non ego. 

Those desiring to obtain a full view of the life and doctrines of 
this extraordinary man, can consult with advantage his biography 
by Professor Redepenning, or that of Thomasius, above referred 
to. 


S. Qyril of Jerusalem, ¢ 386. “We were enemies of God through 
sin, and God had appointed the sinner to die. One of two things there- 
fore must needs have happened, — that God keeping His word should 
destroy all men, or that in His loving kindness He should cancel the 
sentence. But behold the wisdom of God; He preserved both the truth 
of His sentence and the exercise of His loving kindness. Christ took 
our sins in His own Body on the tree, that we, being dead to sin, should 
live to righteousness.” ? 

1 Catech. xiii. 33. 
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“ We have not sinned to so great a degree, as He was righteous Who 
laid down His life for us.” 1 

Eusebius (Pamphili), Bishop of Czsarea, the author of the 
Church History known by his name, was born about 261. In his 
** Demonstr. Ey.” IV. 12, he recounts these motives for the Death 
of the Lord Jesus: 1. To prove that He is Lord over the dead and 
the living ; 2. As a redeeming Sacrifice for sin ; 8. To destroy the 
power of demons; 4. To give His disciples a manifest hope of a 
future life through the Resurrection, and 5. To supply what was 
lacking in the ancient sacrifices. 

The mention of Eusebius leads us by a natural transition to the 
first Nicene Council. This great council of three hundred and 
eighteen Bishops from all parts of the then known world, was con- 
voked at Nicwa, in Bithynia, in the year 325, by the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, to consider the tenets broached by the 
Alexandrine Presbyter Arius, touching the eternal Nature of the 
Son of God. The Creed, which was framed by the council in 
condemnation of the Arian heresy, while it contains manifest 
allusions to the spiritual doctrine of the Atonement, attempts no 
formal statement of it. 

If we seek a correct exposition of the theological tenets held by 
the Fathers of the Nicene Council, we must search the writings of 
the master spirit of that council, the great S. Athanasius, so justly 
called “ The Father of Orthodoxy.” This illustrious champion of 
the Faith was born at Alexandria (296), and became its Bishop 
in the year 8326. He was distinguished for the active part which 
he took in defense of the doctrine of the Trinity against the as- 
saults of the Arian heretics, and for his zeal was frequently sent 
into banishment. His death occurred A. D. 373. Arn interesting 
and valuable biography of him has been written by the R. C. 
divine Mohler. See also his memoir in Bohringer’s “ Kirchenge- 
schichte in Biographien.” 

S. Athanasius clearly maintains the expiatory work of Christ. 
His view is this. God threatened man with death, if he sinned. 
This threat could not remain unfulfilled consistently with God’s 
Truth. But the philanthropy of God would not allow all men, 
created by Himself, to be destroyed. Therefore He allowed Jesus 
to die for men, by which means His Truth and Love were both 
preserved. No writer of the fourth century is clearer on these 


1 Catech. xii. 33. 
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points than S. Athanasius, who maintained (according to Mohler) 
these propositions : — 

1. Christ came to restore the true knowledge of God to man. 

2. He came to annihilate sin. Not merely to forgive, but to 
root it out of us. (Or. II. c. Ar. ce. 56.) 

3. He came to recover immortality, ¢. e. the confidence and 
clear consciousness of immortality. By the eternal power given 
us by Christ we will be preserved unto immortality. 

4. Through sin idolatry arose; with the blotting out of sin 
in Christ the Lord it ceases. 

5. By sin man was in Satan’s power and performed his works, 
but the Saviour freed him from these. (Or. II. c. Ar. c. 53.) 

6. Through sin men have a slavish fear of God; but when they 
know that through love He has sent His only-begotten Son to 
them, they once more have confidence in God. (Or. II. c. Ar. ec. 
70.) 

7. He came to reconcile us to the Father, and to make us chil- 
dren of God. (Or. I. c. Ar. c. 37, 38.) 

8. He came to make man capaz divine nature. (II. c. 59.) 

9. He came to unite man to the Holy Spirit. (1. c. 49.) 

10. He came to restore ail things to their original state. “ Thus 
in Him is the human race made perfect, and restored as it was in 
the beginning; and indeed with greater grace, for having risen 
from the dead, we need fear no longer death, but in Christ we 
shall reign forever in Heaven. 

11. He came, not only to unite men to God, but also with one 
another. (John xvii. 21.) Yet S. Athanasius did not separate these 
motives ; but considered them all as intimately linked together with 
one another. 

The chief work of S. Athanasius, which treats of this subject, is 
entitled “De Incarnatione.”” In this he says distinctly, “ Christ 
endured death for us.” ‘* Christ has taken upon Himself our suf- 
ferings ; He presents them to the Father, and beseeches Him to 
accept them in our stead.” 

He recognizes in the Atonement both substitution and ex- 
ptation. 

“ Repentance would be sufficient were it not for the Truth and Justice 
of God. The Logos became incarnate to remove the condemnation of 
Law by paying the penalty.” “ Ail were subject to the debt of Death, and 
to remove this He came. After He had shown His Godhead by His 
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works, He offered sacrifice for all, in that He gave the temple of Himself 
to Death instead of all, that He might make all innocent and free from the 
old transgression. He showed Himself stronger than Death, displaying 
His own incorruptible Body as the first-fruits of the Resurrection of all. 
And because the death of all is fulfilled in the Lord’s Body, death and 
corruption disappear by the Logos which was in Him. For there was 
need of death, and He must suffer death for all, that the debt of all may 
be paid. But now the curse is removed from us, since corruption disap- 
pears through the grace of the Resurrection ; we suffer mortality of the 
body (but not the curse of the Law), only that we may obtain the better 
Resurrection.” (D. I. c. 20,21.) He adds, “ As the seed, deposited in 
the earth, does not remain dead ; so is our dissolution not forever, but we 
attain to the Resurrection, since Death has been blotted out through the 
grace given us by the Redeemer.” 


No one can question that S. Athanasius teaches a mediatorial 
Death of Christ ; that His bodily Death is the blotting out of our 
spiritual death. When he speaks of the Death of Christ and of 
- our death, he uses the word “death ” in widely different significa- 
tions. 

S. Athanasius, in his various theological writings, maintains these 
points very distinctly. 

1. The Redeemer of mankind must possess in the truest and 
fullest sense the Divine Nature and dignity. This point he warmly 
contested with the Arian heretics. If Christ were a mere crea- 
ture, man could have received no sufficient aid from him, but he 
would have needed help himself; he could not, on behalf of others, 
have conquered the devil; and the sufferings of a mere creature 
would not have sufficed for our Redemption. 

2. Christ must also be truly Man. Christ, destitute of human 
nature, could not have benefited his fellow men, since man must 
work out his own salvation. 

3. It is quite as necessary that the theanthropic Redeemer should 
be free from all sin, else he could never have freed himself and others 
from the guilt and power of sin. 

Here we have all that is de fide in Soteriology, and none but an 
ignorant or malicious writer can pretend that Archbishop Anselm 
was the originator of the orthodox doctrine of the Atonement. S. 
Athanasius also maintained that the necessity of the Atonement 
was relative. God might, had He so willed, have liberated men 
by mere compassion, and no injustice would have been done. But 
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having once threatened sin with punishment in His Holy Law, 
He was bound by His truth to inflict the penalty. This view com- 
mands the assent of about four sevenths of the fathers and doctors 
of the Church. The mind of the Church is about as evenly divided 
on this metaphysical point, as with regard to the Creation and 
Traducian theories of the origin of the human soul. 

To the question, “Could not God have accomplished the Re- 
demption of man by a nod, and have thus removed the curse ? ”” he 
replies, “* No, for we must look at that which is profitable for men, 
and not grope after that which God might have done. He could 
have destroyed mankind before Noah’s ark was built, and yet He 
did not do it. He could have led Israel out of Egypt witl:out the 
aid of Moses ; but yet He thought it better to accomplish the de- 
liverance through the mediation of Moses.” ‘ Christ came to ac- 
complish our salvation” — therein lies the ground, the necessity, 
and the reason of His Incarnation. ‘ Once indeed, when as yet 
nothing existed, a nod or volition of God was needed to establish 
the Universe. But after man had been created, and the necessity 
existed to heal that which was already formed ; then it was appro- 
priate that the Physician and Saviour should come to created 
beings and heal them. Man was already created, therefore the 
Logos in order to heal man must put on the human body. For 
not that which was not had need of deliverance, so that a mere fiat 
would have been sufficient; but man, who was already created, 
was shipwrecked and about to go to the bottom.” Again, “ The 
distinction was not outside of the body but init. As death arose 
in the body ; so, when Christ brought Life, Life arose.” Moreover, 
** Death cannot appear, but in the body. Therefore the Word has 
taken a Body to destroy Death, which was found in the body.” 
** If God had commanded the curse to remove, and men had sinned 
again, the same necessity would have arisen. Men would have 
been burthened with guilt, they would have remained the slaves of 
sin and never have attained to freedom.” Thus he maintains the 
relative necessity of Christ’s Atonement. 

But little trace of the dogma of * Satan’s claims ’’ can be found 
in the writings of S. Athanasius. He was rather inclined to re- 
gard Christ’s Passion as a victory over Death. Thus he says : — 

“Since Christ offered that Body free from every spot which He had 
taken as a Sacrifice to Death, He removed death from His brethren. 
Since He took upon Himself, when He died upon the Cross, the curse into 
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which we had fallen; He took the curse from us.” This was the annihi- 
lation of Death. “ Inasmuch now as the Word, through the taking of a 
Body and the grace of the Resurrection, destroyed Death as the stubble 
is consumed by fire; He called men back from death to life, and replaced 
them in immortality.” 

“ When salvation came into the world, the earth received a blessing 
instead of a curse. Paradise was opened to the thief, the dead were 
aroused, the graves were opened, and the gates of Heaven were lifted 


up.” 

The Eastern Church was especially influenced by the doctrinal 
writings of S. Athanasius. Among the Greek fathers 8. Gregory, 
of Nazianzum, was distinguished as a scholar and a divine. This 
illustrious Bishop was born about the year 300 at Ariansus, not 
far from Nazianzum, and at length attained the rank of Patriarch 
of Constantinople. + 390. S. Gregory Nazianzen rejected the 
dogma of “ Satan’s claims,” as altogether unworthy of God. He 
says (Orat. xlii.) : — 

“Therefore He (Christ) united in Himself that which was condemned 

in order to free all from condemnation ; in that He became all that we are, 
taking on Himself our sin, body, soul and spirit, even unto death. 
All met in this One — His Soul for our souls, which had been disobedi- 
ent; His Flesh for our flesh, which had served lust and fallen under 
condemnation ; Christ for Adam; the Conqueror of all sin for him who 
had fallen under sin. Therefore the New replaced the old — through the 
sufferings which he (Adam) endured, he (Adam) was replaced in his 
original state. There was the Incarnation for the creation; the Virgin 
for the woman ; Bethelem for Eden; the Manger for the garden. Tree 
stands opposed to tree, and Hand to hand; the Hand Stretched out on the 
Cross, to the hand stretched out for the fruit; the Hand pierced with 
nails to the hand laden with sin. The elevation on the Cross was a com- 
pensation for the fall; the bitter gall for the sweet fruit; the Crown of 
thorns for the sceptre of Satan; Death for death, and Resurrection for 
resurrection.” 


This beautiful passage treats of the subject in a general way. 
But, he asks (Orat: xlv.), — 


“ To whom and for whom was that Blood shed? I mean that precious 
and glorious Blood of the Son of God, both High Priest and Sacrifice. 
We were under the power of the evil one, in that we were sold under 
sin, and the price was the love of vileness. If now the Ransom was paid 
to any one but the true owner, to whom (I demand) was it offered? and 
for what reason? Was it paid to the evil one himself? Shame on the 
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insolent thought. For then the robber would have received not only of 
God, but God Himself (in Christ) as a Ransom and a superfluous reward 
for his tyranny. . . . Is it not manifest that the Father received the 
Ransom, not because He demanded or needed it, but for the sake of the 
divine Plan of Salvation, and because man must be sanctified through 
the Incarnation of God?” 

Again, “ God became Man and died that we might live. We died with 
Him that we might be purified ; we are arisen with Him, because we died 
with Him ; glorified with Him, because arisen with Him.” (Orat. xlv.) 





Art. IV. — NICHOLAS HAMNER COBBS, LATE BISHOP OF 
ALABAMA. 


1. The Farewell Message to his Clergy, The Address delivered at the 
Funeral by the Rt. Rev. SterHen Etusort, D. D., Bishop 
of Georgia, and Obituary Notices: Barrett, Urmlish & Co., 
Montgomery, 1861. 


2. The Israelite without Guile,—a Memorial Sermon by the Rev. 
Geo. F. Cusnman, D. D.: Farrow & Dennett, Mobile, 
1861. 


8. Journals of the Alabama Convention, 1845 to 1861. 


In the highly appreciative discourses delivered by the late 
Bishop of Georgia, and by the Rev. Dr. Cushman, soon after the 
decease of the venerated Prelate, of whom some account is now to 
be given, we find but little of biographical detail. The life of one, 
at first, a laborious Parish Priest in a rural district, and at last the 
indefatigable Bishop of a new Diocese, does not abound in incident. 
But the man himself was a marvelous study to those who knew 
him well ; and the preachers who sought to do him honor, found 
themselves embarrassed in attempting to describe a nature so 
utterly unselfish, a character in which all the Christian graces were 
so harmoniously adjusted. The Bishop of North Carolina, his 
intimate and familiar friend, has well said of him,—*“In his 
character, wisdom and goodness were more remarkably combined 
than in any man I ever knew.” 

One of Bishop Cobbs’ deepest convictions was of the truth and 
reality of Baptismal Grace. His own history warranted this faith. 
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He was born in the mountain region of Virginia, near the Peaks 
of Otter, at a time when the old colonial Clergy had passed away, 
and none had risen up to take their place. His mother was a 
devout Churchwoman. She carried him on horseback from Bed- 
ford to Albermarle, a distance of seventy miles, to have him bap- 
tized. She taught him his catechism, and reared him in the Faith 
of the Church, “ invisible’ as it was to the eye of sense. 
Another relation, whose son-in-law he afterwards became, was a 
resolute Churchwoman. To the day of her death she never heard 
a sermon preached by a “ dissenter ” from the religion established 
by law in her younger days. She kept before him his duty to the 
Church, and, it is said, first directed his thoughts to the sacred 
Ministry. 

Bishop Cobbs loved much to talk of his early days, and of the 
gracious Providences by which he was slowly, and even painfully 
conducted to clear views of Gospel truth, and to the Ministry of 
the Apostolic Church of Christ. The remarkable depth of his 
religious experience, and the unfaltering tenacity with which 
through evil and through good report, in life and even in death, 
he clung to certain great principles, were largely due to the con- 
flicts and difficulties of his youth. 

His early history was one of deepest and most sorrowful con- 
viction of sin, of ineffectual efforts to find the door of hope. There 
was in his neighborhood a Presbyterian Minister of great power. 
The Bishop described himself as quailing under his preaching, as 
listening to the just sentence of the law until his hair stood on 
end. It was long before he learned the truths which he afterwards 
so loved to preach, viz. : — 

1. That Christ Jesus came into the world to save, not good 
people, but sinners. 

2. That God has not now to be reconciled to man, either by 
Romish penance of the body, or by the Protestant penance of 
groans and self-torment. But that at the Cross God was recon- 
ciled to all the world, so that it only remains for us to be reconciled 
to God. 

8. That he, as a baptized person, was no alien or heathen but a 
child, although an erring and rebellious child, and that according 
to the stipulations of that Baptismal Covenant, it was his privilege 
to confess his fault and be forgiven. 

The writer remembers to have preached a sermon on a week 
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day to a very few people, embodying these truths. Bishop Cobbs 
was sick, and lay upon a lounge in the vestry-room. On entering 
after service, the Bishop said to him,—‘* You have made me 
ery” — and indeed his eyes were suffused with tears— ‘it was 
not much of a sermon to be sure, but it does me good to hear you 
young Clergy preaching the doctrine that I groped after so many 
years in vain.” 

Mr. Cobbs’ father gave him the best education that could be had 
in that region. It would seem from his subsequent attainments 
that the “ old-field ” school-master imparted to him sound and valua- 
ble English and classical instruction. Well was that father’s care 
repaid. At seventeen years of age Nicholas began himself to 
teach, and educated all his brothers and sisters; and thirty-two 
years afterward, as his first Episcopal act, he laid his hands upon 
the head of that venerable father. 

It is well known that Mr. Cobbs was not confirmed, and never 
received the Holy Communion at the hands of a Church Clergy- 
man until the day of his ordination to the Diaconate. Strange is 
it that with so little guidance, he should have found his way to 
Holy Orders. 

Although the Ministers of the Church had passed away in his 
vicinity, yet their libraries were scattered about among various 
families. ‘These books he borrowed, and thus read diligently the 
old-fashioned sterling volumes of English Divinity. For a year 
before his ordination, although cumbered with the cares of a 
family, and a large school, he mastered the Hebrew Grammar, and 
read every day a fuil chapter of the Hebrew Bible. He gave a 
graphic account of his ordination ; of his lonely trip on horseback to 
the Convention, tempted over and over again to turn back ; of his 
dread of the examiners, and of the inexpressible confusion with 
which he faced the people, and read the Gospel. 

“TIT had no chance,” he used to say to his young clergy. “I 
was nothing but a mountain boy, with no one to teach me any- 
thing. IfI had had your opportunities, I might have been good 
for something.” The first Prayer Book he ever owned was a 
second-hand one, for which he gave a dollar and a half. He 
thought that had Prayer Books, in the days of his early ministry, 
been as cheap as they are now, his usefulness would have been 
doubled. 

Among these formative influences, we must not forget the 
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natural beauties of the country in which he lived ; for he was very 
sensitive to natural beauty, and never wearied in admiring the 
Peaks of Otter, at whose base Bishop Otey and himself were 
reared. He loved the mountains, “they gave a man something to 
wrap the cords of his heart around.” Said Bishop Elliott play- 
fully to him once,—“ Brother Cobbs, you seem to think that 
better and holier men grow up under the shadow of the Peaks of 
Otter than elsewhere.” “I did not say that,” replied Bishop 
Cobbs, “ but I say, they ought to be good men. Your Carolinians 
and Georgians, when they rise in the morning, where do they cast 
their eyes? down, down upon the rice-field and the cotton patch. 
But the Bedford man goes out into his porch, and sees the Peaks 
first, and his eye travels upwards to the clouds, and to the sky.” 
We may not record the interesting stage-coach discussion which - 
followed, touching the comparative greatness of those born in the 
mountains, and those hard by the sea. The many-sounding ocean 
had in Bishop Elliott an earnest champion. 

Many years ago, a young Clergyman went to Bishop Cobbs for 
counsel as to the most judicious manner of ministering to persons in 
affliction. He said, * All I know about it is this. When I go to see 
any one in trouble, if my religious sensibilities are in proper exer- 
cise, I can sit down and weep with them, and that does more good 
than anything else. The sum of the Gospel is sympathy for man ; 
unaffected sympathy is the great power of the ministry.” 

After a pause he added, *“* Do you know how and where I learned 
my pastoral duty ? and what has given the key-note to my minis- 
try? I learned it all from a poor negro.” 

The story is as follows. In his early ministry, when residing 
near New London, Mr. Cobbs was prostrated for weeks by a linger- 
ing fever. One Sunday, when he was sufficiently convalescent to 
leave his bed, and was reclining on some chairs, a visitor knocked 
at his door. It proved to be a servant who lived ten miles distant, 
and who was one of his colored congregation. The servant 
inquired about his health, and some kind words followed. As he 
turned to go away, Mr. Cobbs said “ I suppose you are going into 
the village.” ‘ No sir; back home now.” “ Did you come straight 
from home?” ‘“ Yes sir—TI just stepped over to see how you 
were.” 

The thought that this man cared so much for him as to walk ten 
miles, over a mountain, and back again, merely to inquire about his 
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health, completely overpowered him. He burst into tears, and in 
that hour solemnly vowed to Almighty God, that he would to the 

“best of his ability, regardless of his own convenience, show pity, 
kindness and sympathy to the sorrowful. 

Well might he say in his last words to the Clergy, “I have tried 
to show sympathy and kindness to all, especially to the afflicted and 
to the bereaved.” 

We have thus mentioned, as from his own lips, some of the cir- 
cumstances under which he was fitted for his work. It is a matter 
of wonder that with so few early advantages, nay with so many 
actual disadvantages —for he was feeble and often an invalid, 
working hard as a teacher for a long while — he would have accom- 
plished so much in his ministry. 

From 1824 until 1839, Mr. Cobbs was at work in the region 
around his native home. His health was delicate, for from his 
youth he was a martyr to dyspepsia. His family was large, and 
his resources limited. Five days of the week he conducted the 
New London Academy, and each Saturday and Sunday he 
preached in churches, mills, and private houses. His labors ex- 
tended over four counties, and in all of them the Church became 
firmly established. 

It was during this period that he was Chaplain at the University 
of Virginia; and to his influence is due the marked changes which 
took place in the religious character of that Institution. 

The Bishop loved to recur to his early ministry. It was his 
deliberate judgment, often expressed, that none of his efforts had 
accomplished more real good than those services held on a Saturday 
afternoon with a congregation of ten or twelve people. 

We find Mr. Cobbs next in Petersburg, where for four years he 
ministered with a success seldom attained by any Presbyter. Then 
follow a brief sojourn in Cincinnati, and his election in 1844 to the 
Episcopate of Alabama. 

It was a grief to him to leave his native State, for he honored 
and venerated it beyond measure. But in truth he could no longer 
live there in comfort. In the wholesale denunciation of the Oxford 
tracts which was made in Convention he could not share. He was 
far, very far from indorsing those writers. In the matter of the 
Sacraments, for instance, he thought they defined too much. But 
he ‘did sympathize with them most “heartily i in their efforts to enhance 
the people’s estimate of the Church, and the Sacraments. He 
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could not, and would not proscribe a teaching, in which, mingled 
with error, there was so much truth necessary for the times. Said 
he, ‘“* The man who could here in Virginia preach against excessive 
Sacramentalism would cry fire in the flood.” 

** Look at it,” he would say in his peculiar manner. ‘ What a 
noble body of clergy they have in Virginia, and yet the Church 
does not grow! The truth is there is an unending coquetry going 
‘on between the Clergy and the people. A young man who wishes 
to get married does not sit on the other side of the room, and 
tell the girl he has a respect for her. No, he sits down on the sofa 
by her, and takes her hand, if he can, and asks her to be his wife. 
But these dear, good brethren, generalize all this time. They are 
afraid to say to the poor sinner, come to the Lord Jesus in the 
Sacraments and Ordinances of the Church.” 

He felt, and keenly felt that his soundness in the Faith was 
doubted. He knew that he had not the full confidence of his 
Bishop, whom he loved and revered. And he could-not but at- 
tribute to that suspicion his defeat when the Laity of Virginia, as 
* with one voice, demanded him for Assistant Bishop. 

Thus it was that Providence sévered the bonds that attached him 
to his native State, and sent him to be, for sixteen years, the inde- 
fatigable chief Pastor of the young Diocese of Alabama. 

For more precise details of the Bishop’s history we refer the 
reader to Dr. Cushman’s accurate sermon, and now proceed to the 
pleasant task of attempting to portray the characteristics of this 
holy man of God. Wherever it is possible, illustration will be pre- 
ferred to description. 

1. The most marked characteristic of Bishop Cobbs was unself- 
ishness. 

There was an unaffected indifference to his own ease and com- 
fort, to his personal rights, to his reputation, which impressed all 
around him. This was seen in little things and in great. He chose 
invariably the least comfortable seat, the most indifferent place. 
Those who have travelled with him, will remember how he insisted 
on turning out, and giving the road to everybody, white or black. 
Nothing pleased him so well as to retire into the background, and 
bring one of his Clergy into notice. We have seen him laugh like 
a happy child when he accidentally heard that somebody’s parishion- 
ers thought him a better preacher than the Bishop. Neveredid*he 
concern himself for a moment as to the opinion of others about his 
personal gifts and talents. 
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During the General Convention of 1853, the Bishop preached 
one Sunday in New Jersey, his subject being the sharp contention 
between Paul and Barnabas; and a little after the writer happened 
to be in the same vicinity. On meeting him, he asked if we had 
heard anything said about his sermon, and seemed annoyed when 
the question was evaded. At last we told him reluctantly that 
we had heard of the sermon, and that if we must tell him, the peo- 
ple were disappointed in it. We shall never forget the expression 
of pleasure and relief which came over his features. He feared that 
he had been understood as alluding to the affairs of the Diocese, a 
discourtesy of which he was unwilling to be suspected. As to the 
opinion of the critics, it was a matter of utter indifference. 

This quality lay at the foundation of his usefulness. He had no 
competition of interests, or privileges with any one. His ambition 
was not to get, but to give the most. If there was work to do, his 
Clergy were never afraid of disturbing him. His convenience 
always squared with his duty. 

As in the garden of Gethsemane our Blessed Lord’s self-nega- 
tion is most evidently seen, so do his saints exhibit the same grace 
most clearly in their hours of bitter grief. The Bishop’s heart 
was almost broken by the death of his daughter Susan, the wife of 
the Rev. John M. Mitchell: a lovely Christian woman, to whom 
greater praise can scarce be given than to say that her father’s affec- 
tion for her person was equaled by his respect for her sound judg- 
ment, and Christian graces. 

Groaning under this bereavement Bishop Cobbs commenced a 
visitation. He would not let it hinder his exertions, or cloud the 
happiness of others. He was as indefatigable and almost as cheer- 
ful as ever: only now and then, he would slip away, seeking where 
to weep. At last the Clergy in company with him, observing the 
determined but painful effort with which he controlled himself, 
could bear it no longer, and with loving violence refused to let him 
preach or visit, and forced upon him the indulgence of privacy 
which he would not take. 

2. Bishop Cobbs was a man of marvelous sympathy. He loved 
the word, and often dwelt upon it. He used often to say that the 
sum of the Gospel is, that Christ feels for us and with us. Most of 
us must make an effort in order to sympathize. We have need to 
collect our thoughts and to arouse our kindly feelings. Bishop 
Cobbs’ sympathy was as spontaneous as a perennial spring, ever 
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bubbling up from the deep well of his heart. A sigh, a troubled 
look, a plaintive intonation were enough to excite his attention, and 
in a moment the kindly pulses of his heart began to beat. When 
he found a sorrowful person, as by an instinct, he sat down by his 
side, and sorrowed with him. He sympathized first, and preached 
afterwards. ‘ Yes, my child, it is hard to bear. You ought to 
weep. It will do you good to cry. When my heart is vexed I 
will complain. The merciful Saviour is not angry because you 
weep. On his throne in Heaven He pities you and feels for you.” 
Thus gently would he lead the mourner to the dear consolations 
of the Gospel. He had a singular faculty of putting himself, as he 
used to say, en rapport with people. If his Clergy asked, What ser- 
mon must I preach? the invariable answer was, The one that you 
can throw your feelings into. 

8. His singular Purity must not be forgotten. Nothing offended 
him so much as the utterance of anything coarse ; and where there 
was room for selection, he sought out the most delicate phrases and 
expressions. Among those of his own sex, men whose age and 
. Office enabled him to speak with utmost freedom, no word ever 
passed his lips which might not have been spoken in the presence 
of ladies. His reverence for the female sex was beautiful. But 
even in his hours of unreserve, when he was conversing with the 
benignity of a father, or the tenderness of a brother, there was a 
most careful avoidance of undue familiarity. He could not bear 
any slight to be thrown upon women. “TI like to have ladies 
under my charge in travelling,” said he, “they are such a pro- 
tection to a man.” 

He used to comment with most caustic raillery upon monkery in 
all its forms. He said he had once knowingly gone to stay where 
there were no ladies, but determined, if forgiven that time, never 
to do so any more. In discussing the boarding arrangements of 
the University of the South, he observed with all gravity that there 
was one matter about which he felt anxious. He should insist 
upon incorporating with the by-laws this one regulation, — “ No 
student shall live in any house where there is not a lady to sit at 
the head of the table and to pour out the coffee.” 

4. Bishop Cobbs was as remarkable for his wisdom as for other 
gifts. Let it not be excluded from the list of Christian graces, for 
upon the foundation of natural good sense, was built up that “ right 
judgment in all things,” which the Church expressly recognizes as 
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the gift of the Holy Spirit. He was an observant man — nothing 
escaped his watchful eye — crops, cattle, buildings, roads, streams, 
and mountains, men and their doings, all were noted. The 
stranger would often say, “ That old gentleman knows all about 
farming.” Travelling one day in a country strange to us, and 
with a driver who professed to know it all, it amused us to see him 
stop the driver, and insist upon taking another road; but the 
Bishop proved to be in the right. In the pulpit he saw everything and 
everybody, and thus divined the religious interest in the minds of 
many which they had not avowed. And this leads one to remem- 
ber his Discernment of Character. He read men at a glance. In 
a moment he seemed to know them, and adapted himself to them. 
There was only one limitation to this remark. His friends have 
said playfully to him, “* We would trust your judgment about any 
man, so long as he wants nothing; but if he asks you for a dollar, 
then you think at once he must be deserving.” 

But it was in practical good sound sense that he was preémi- 
nent. His prophecy touching a financial scheme, a political move- 
ment, an ecclesiastical project, was almost infallible; and with all 
his modesty, he relied upon the accuracy of his judgment with 
great confidence. Some called him yielding, others deemed him 
firm. He was both. A thousand times he yielded in action, 
and gave back under the pressure of circumstances; but in his 
great convictions he never swerved, and in his great aims never 
faltered. 

Said he, at the General Convention in Cincinnati, —“* Come 
here, and let me show you how the Lord in His wisdom and good- 
ness kept me from being a rich man.” He went on to tell how 
straitened he had been in means until the time of his Chaplaincy 
at the University of Virginia, where his marriage fees were 
numerous and valuable. Thus his accumulation began until dur- 
ing his Rectorship in Cincinnati he found himself possessed of 
$2,500. He fixed his eye upon some lots, offered for that sum, in 
a part of the city which he thought was certain to improve. The 
bargain was almost concluded when he received intelligence of his 
election to the Episcopate of Alabama; and his little store was all 
expended in removal, and in the purchase of a home in Tuscaloosa. 
On his return to Cincinnati, six years afterwards, his judgment was 
verified. The same property had just been sold for $25,000. “I 
should like,” said he, “ to have had something to leave to my wife, 
but the Lord, in his grace and goodness, ordered it otherwise.” 
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Qualities such as we have described would have made the sub- 
ject ef this sketch useful and beloved in any station. But he was 
emphatically a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ. Self was sunk 
and lost in his Office. He loved its duties; they were meat and 
drink to him. 

5. We must speak of him, then, as a Preacher. He was a great 
foe to long sermons, and abstract discussions. He seldom exceeded 
twenty-five minutes in the pulpit, and invariably presented some 
practical truth. Most of his sermons were devoted either to urging 
the love of Christ for sinners, or to unfolding the sorrows and the 
consolations of saintly experience. In the former case, he would 
be sure to urge the penitent to come to Christ in the Ordinances 
and Sacraments of the Churgh ; and in the latter to speak of the 
comfort to be found in the Communion of Saints. He followed 
his manuscript closely ; he lacked confidence in his “* extemporal 
art.” He seldom moved his feet or made a gesture. . The charm 
of his preaching was its wonderful earnestness and directness. He 
had no need to “ wake up his glory.” Fervor characterized his 
first utterance. 

His sermons were simple and intelligible, but scrupulously 
reverential. He knew how to adapt himself to his audience. In 
a strange place, for instance, and to a company of farmers, he 
preached on Naboth’s vineyard. In the application he said, “ Ah! 
my friends, how many men in Alabama with large possessions 
and many mercies, make themselves miserable for the want of 
one quarter section to square out their plantation ! ” 

It is said Bishop Cobbs was not a great preacher. He pre- 
tended not to be an orator. His power was not felt until, as he 
used to say, he could get en rapport with his audience. Strangers 
were not apt to appreciate him; yet in his Diocese he was a most 
popular preacher. Men of intelligence loved to hear him. A con- 
gregation seldom failed him. So far as the just results of preach- 
ing are concerned, we have never seen his superior. He could 
stir to the very depths the hearts of a people. 

He preached once on a confirmation occasion, a sermon just six- 
teen minutes long, on the text, “ Yet there is room.”” We said to 
a Methodist Minister who was present, ‘‘Suppose after that ser- 
mon, while they were singing the hymn, I had gone down the 
aisles and called individuals forward, what would have been the 
result?”” He answered, ‘* The whole congregation would have been 
confirmed.” Bishop Cobbs had the emotions of all at ‘his control. 
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But another more remarkable instance. At a week-day service 
in a private house in the country, some twenty persons were 
gathered. There was no desk, no large Bible. Bishop Cobbs 
stood in the floor, holding in one hand his sermon within the 
leaves of a Prayer Book. He read his manuscript closely, and yet 
in five minutes tears were streaming from every eye. 

But Bishop Cobbs’ specialty as a preacher must be mentioned : 
his singular skill in marking and bringing down his man. It was 
wonderful to see, how, again and again, he would go into the pulpit 
with a definite object, preach right to some individual, and over- 
come him, then and there. He knew the result at once; and the 
sermon over, would say, I think you will find such an one per- 
suaded to take up his Cross. If he failed, he took it good- 
humoredly. Thus he said once to a dear friend whom he was 
anxious to confirm, — “I did my best to reach you this morning ; 
but you were afraid and hid behind the pillar. You knew I 
could not shoot around a corner.” It is to be observed that 
such sermons, although direct, were not offensively personal. He 
would have deemed it most discourteous to make any individual 
hearer conspicuous. 

So indifferent was Bishop Cobbs to his pulpit reputation, that his 
friends need not defend it. Only we claim that few men’s sermons 
in this generation have been so blessed in bringing guilty men to 
Christ, and in comforting and helping the weak hearted. 

Those who were present will not forget his parting sermon in 
Petersburg ; how from the enunciation of the text “ Jesus wept” 
to the conclusion, when “ If he had done any harm to anybody, he 
desired to go down upon the knees of his heart, and ask their 
pardon,” sobs from every portion of the Church mingled with his 
loving words ; and how the faltering voices of the choir could scarce 
sustain the hymn ** When gathering clouds,” which followed the 
sermon. 

Bishop Cobbs never preached dreadful sermons. He tried it 
once, but found such armor did not suit him. He thought his own 
style deficient in ornament, and would playfully advise a young 
Clergyman to “stitch a few ruffles on his wrists.” He thought it 
better in the beginning to be too florid than too dry. 

7. Bishop Cobbs was preéminent asa Pastor. His skill in this 
employment was only equaled by the delight he found in it. He 
knew his sheep by name; he watched with jealous care the relig- 
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ious character and spiritual condition of every one specially com- 
mitted to his care. He visited laboriously, and individualized his 
message. From the pulpit as from a watch-tower he marked the 
struggle in the breasts of many a fearful and timid person. Soon 
he would seek such an one, and so gently lay hold upon him, that 
his confidence was easily won, and free utterance given to the pent- 
up trouble. His manner with the sick, and the sorrowful was so lov- 
ing, and yet so natural, that his presence was always soothing and 
comforting. God only knows how many wounded hearts he has 
bound up, how many of the disconsolate he has saved from utter 
desperation. 

While he scrupulously respected the Parochial and Diocesan 
rights of others, he found a Parish everywhere. Asa Pastor, he 
was never off duty. On cars and steamboats, at his home and on 
his travels, he was incessantly observant of others, and ready at 
any moment to do them good. Christ, and Christ’s Church were 
the constant themes of his discourse. By these informal ministra- 
tions he won multitudes to the Cross, and to the Church of Christ. 
In this department of labor, he displayed most signally his adroit- 
ness, his zeal and his benevolence. Here he mingled most suc- 
cessfully the wisdom of the serpent with the gentleness of the dove. 

The first exhibition the Bishop ever afforded us of this pastoral 
power, was at an “ Association”’ in Virginia, many years ago. We 
dined one day with a gentleman whose reserve made him difficult 
to approach, but who was very seriously impressed. ‘When the 
party left the dining-room for the porch, Dr. Cobbs addressed him- 
self to the wife, —‘ Why is it, madam, that more of your good 
people here are not members of the Church?” The lady began 
some reply, but was interrupted thus : — ‘* Some people think they 
are not good enough; they will read out of their Bibles that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save good people. If I could 
find such people I would not ask them to come into the Church ; 
they do not need the Church ; let them spread their wings and fly 
away with the angels.” 

“Itseems to me Dr. Cobbs” — began the lady ; but in vain ; 
she was not to do the talking. 

*« Yes madam, some people are afraid that they will not held out. 
They ought to be afraid: St. Paul was afraid. With all the teach- 
ings and warnings and comforts and sacraments of mother Church, 
some have fallen by the way-side. But how certainly we will fail 
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if we try to walk alone without the grace and help of the Holy 
Spirit! As I was about to say madam,” deprecating an interrup- 
tion, “many aman has the spark of religious life kindled in his 
soul by the Blessed Spirit, and then it is all smothered for want of 
air ; it comes to nothing for want of expression and sympathy.” 

Thus the discourse proceeded for an hour, all of it addressed to 
the wife. The husband as by some fascination drew his chair 
nearer and nearer until he was close to the speaker, and then at the 
end, Dr. Cobbs turned suddenly to him and said “ Now my friend 
why are you not an avowed servant of the Lord Jesus Christ?” 
“I fear I have no good reason” was the answer. Dr. Cobbs 
gently took his arm and they left the company. The next day that 
man knelt humbly at the table of the Lord. 

There are those who can readily localize this incident. We trust 
there is no indiscretion in repeating it. Who could have anticipated 
the future of the three who there met together! that Dr. Cobbs 
after serving in the Episcopate of Alabama, was to be succeeded by 
the brother beloved in whose Parish he was then officiating as a 
Presbyter ; while the mere youth whom he had kindly taken with 
him as a travelling companion, was to be trained by himself, and to 
share in the same responsible office ! 

Dr. R. H. Wilmer had a large share of Bishop Cobbs’ confidence 
and affection. It has been his task to guide the Diocese of Ala- 
bama through dark and dreary years. May all blessing attend 
upon his labors, and may the Diocese of Alabama ever cling to 
the motto dear to both its Bishops—‘* For Evangelic Truth, 
and Apostolic Order!” 

This tact of Bishop Cobbs in dealing with men was something 
marvelous. In after years we saw it exhibited on numerous oc- 
casions. 

Again and again we have sat by in wonder at the skill and 
patience with which he would approach some restive person, 
frightened at his own religious sensibility ; and how he would soothe 
and calm him, subdue and humble him, and bring him presently a 
captive to the feet of Christ. It is indeed a laborious method of 
procedure thus to take the people man by man. It often excited, 
and wearied the Bishop more than a sermon. But without it no 
Pastorate can be successful. Bishop Cobbs greatly disliked inquiry 
meetings, and the like wholesale appliances. He thought that to 
deal rightly with a troubled and often a sensitive spirit, delicate 
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approaches must be made, and the spiritual confidences should be 
elicited either alone, or among sympathizing friends. ‘These encoun- 
ters were deeply interesting, and in them the Bishop won his greatest 
victories. On the occasion when as Rector of St. Paul’s, Peters- 
burg, he presented ninety-three for confirmation, he told me that he 
had sought out, and conversed with each of them individually. 

We say not whether his peculiar fitness for Pastoral work was 
the parent of his love for it; or whether his love for the employ- 
ment was the cause of his fitness. It is certain he found inex- 
pressible delight in it. When such work failed him, he was restless 
and uncomfortable. He would go out and hunt for it, and seek 
diligently until he found it. A case of peculiar difficulty roused 
every energy. It was beautiful to see how cautiously he would 
take position, and instantly change his ground when it proved un- 
favorable. All at once he would find the weak place in the man’s 
armor, and give a home thrust. And then the victory was al- 
most won. In vain might the man turn and avoid him, or pre- 
sent some other surface to attack. Nothing could get the Bishop 
away from that vulnerable point. The man must either flee, or 
ery for quarter. After such an encounter his remark perhaps would 
be * He dies very hard, but the Good Spirit is too strong for him. 
How strange it is to see poor sinners fighting so hard against the 
Blessed Spirit of grace !” 

To this head of Pastoral skill, belongs some account of his 
method of dealing with those who follow not with us. Bishop 
Cobbs deemed it a solemn duty to teach the doctrine of the Church. 
In his view we are unpardonably derelict if we fail, publicly and 
privately, to promote just views of the Church. No man more 
pertinaciously obtruded this theme on all occasions. 

And why was it that seldom or never, offense was taken ? 

One reason was that he was void of Pharisaism. It was not his 
Church, but the Church for which he plead. He did not stand 
aloof and prosecute the mistaken ; no, wherever he found a Chris- 
tian soul, in an instant he claimed brotherhood with it, and was 
ready to reverence its goodness. And then he was void of preju- 
dice. He was prompt to acknowledge the merit of the man, and 
of his system. He gave men credit for seeking the right end, 
even while he insisted that they were seeking it in the wrong way. 
To Christian men, whatever their error might be, he showed love 
without dissimulation. Thus he had many warm, devoted friends 
who were not of our Communion. 
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Bishop Cobbs knew that he was called a Proselyter, but bore 
the opprobrium implied thereby with his usual meekness. He 
owned that he did not feel at liberty to keep back any part of the 
Christian Doctrine. But he was always courteous, and avoided 
any appearance of partyism. He would never interfere with the 
sacred rights of parents over their children under age ; and in the 
case of wives, whose husbands opposed their baptism and confirma- 
tion, we sometimes thought his advice leaned too much toward 
conjugal submission. Where husband and wife differed about the 
baptism of children, he invariably taught the wife to yield. “ Why 
should people complain of me?” he said. ‘ The greatest harm I 
wish to Presbyterians and Methodists, is to see them good members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church. I love them so well that I 
want them to live in the same house with me.” 

Of course he often had addressed to him by the would-be chari- 
table, that commonplace remark that all the roads lead to the 
same place and it matters not which we travel. He never assented 
to it. His common reply was, “If they all lead the same way, 
why leave the old road? One wide, well-travelled way is better 
than a hundred foot-paths.” 

Bishop Cobbs had no patience with the unnatural attempts at 
Evangelical alliance, which are so persistently contended for by an 
extreme party in the Church. 

**T love good people of all sorts and names” he used to say. 
** I wish to live in love and peace with them; and I know nothing 
that so promotes peace between neighbors, as a good fence. Vir- 
ginia has some wholesome laws. One of the very best of them is 
the law of processioning. Once in a while the county court 
appoints commissioners in each beat to go around and chop over 
the line trees. People will quarrel if there is a dispute as to 
where the line runs. It will be a sad day for the Church when 
we shall begin to pull down the fences, and burn up the line trees.” 

It was wonderful how decidedly and yet how lovingly he could 
differ from others. He had charity for those of his own Commun- 
ion ; a virtue alas! often decried nowadays as a crime and a weak- 
ness. Allusion has been already made to the delicacy of his 
eccleciastical position in Virginia. We desire to testify that on 
the many occasions when he made mention of Bishop Meade in 
our hearing, he almost invariably added in parenthesis, “ that 


great and good man!” 
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8. We proceed to speak of this venerable man as a Bishop, 
endeavoring rather to mention the peculiarities of his Episcopate 
than to describe it systematically. 

Bishop Cobbs cultivated his Diocese with great diligence. He 
was regular in his visitations to establish Parishes, and if possible, 
spent several days in each one. He was the chief missionary in 
his Diocese, and delighted to visit new places. His acquaintance 
was extensive: he knew personally almost all the individuals of his 
flock. Many were the letters he wrote on returning home, thank- 
ing persons for their hospitality, or expressing his concern for their 
religious welfare. He was always prompt as a’ correspondent. 
Those who wrote to him were sure of a reply, generally very brief, 
perhaps expressed in two or three lines. His Clergy found that this 
punctuality added much to their convenience. 

When he reached a Parish his first inquiry was ‘“* What have you 
for me to do?” Nothing pleased him better than to map out an 
ample programme. If there were persons in religious distress to 
visit, contentious people to reconcile, if in any quarter the Bishop’s 
personal influence could be used for a good purpose, he was in his 
element. He would visit laboriously from house to house, never 
failing to remember those who might feel slighted by neglect. He 
was ready to preach twice each day. The size of the congregation 
did not affect him. In his early ministry he had seen the best 
results follow from services held witha mere handful. We all loved 
him for this. If, perchance, circumstances were unfavorable, and 
the Church almost empty, he himself would make the excuses, and 
preach with all his usual animation. 

As a Bishop his first aim was to constitute himself the friend of 
the Clergy. He wished each one to feel that his Bishop was his 
best and truest friend. The unanimity of the Diocese, and the 
devotion of the Clergy to him are well known. It was the influ- 
ence of love. They knew that he cared personally for them and 
their families. 

** It is one of my principles,” he said, * to stand by my Order.” 

He sustained his Clergy. The Episcopal visitation always left 
them stronger in the esteem of their Parishioners than before. He 
discouraged complaints about them, and all his “ scolding,” as he 
called it, was done in private. 

He educated his Clergy. He watched over them, drew out their 
opinions, carried them with him, and taught them by example how 
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to do pastoral work. It would be difficult to find any Clergyman 
long-resident in his Diocese, whose preaching and pastorate do not 
bear the plain impress of the Bishop’s influence. 

Some of the Bishop’s friends thought him too lenient with of- 
fenders. In some instances we were so unfortunate as to differ 
from him in opinion. Yet his singular success in reclaiming the 
erring, goes far to justify his preference for mercy. On this point 
his own opinions may well be rehearsed. 

Let it be premised that he was very proud of his Clergy. We 
have heard him boast in his humble way, of his Diocese, saying he 
would not be afraid to put up “his boys”’ (at one time nearly all 
his Clergy were youthful) by the side of the Clergy in the large 
cities. But of course in an Episcopate of sixteen years, some came 
under his jurisdiction who were deficient in qualification. 

We once said to him that we had been impressed with his sue- 
cess in working up some intractable material. He answered 
quickly, — “* Have you noticed that? I did not know that any- 
body in the Diocese gave me any credit in that matter. It is the 
hardest part of my duty. Any one can build a house if you give 
him the material all sound and square, but when some of the logs 
are crooked, so crooked that they can hardly lie still on the ground, 
to build them in, and make something of them, it is a weary task.” 

He then proceeded to speak at length of his policy in this matter. 
He thought the Church had nothing to throw away. There are 
Clergymen whose infirmities preclude the hope of extensive use- 
fulness. Now if by much patience and encouragement we can 
make them barely respectable, they fill a post otherwise vacant, 
and are useful to some extent. And then the man himself de- 
serves to be considered. It is easy to destroy him, to cut him off 
from the Ministry, or if a layman from the Communion. But how 
much better to save him! He knew that the Church is some- 
times in danger of shipwreck from the pressure of unsanctified 
lading. But before we threw it overboard, let us be sure that 
there is no probability of getting it safe to land. ‘ Yes,” he added, 
“you Clergy are nothing but a set of spoiled children, to be 
humored all the while. Did I tell you what a good whipping 
gave me? My shoulders are sore yet. As soon as I got to his 
Parish he gave me a sound lecture on the duty of Bishops. They 
ought to see that the salary is raised, and stay long enough to hunt 
up candidates for confirmation! I took it all meekly, and told him 
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I would try to do better. Spoiled children, all of you! And yet 
I am right proud of you, after all.” 

Bishop Cobbs did not obtrude his official rights; in incidental 
matters he was ever ready to forego them. ‘ May I pronounce 
the absolution? baptize a child ? ask a collection ?”’ was his phrase. 
The only superiority he would contend for, was in labor and 
patience. But he thought that a strong government is necessary 
in Church and State, and, in the former, is according to Christ’s 
command. He deemed that the Bishop is more than a president 
among equals: that he is, or ought to be the chief Pastor, the 
ruler and governor. In questions of Order, vestments, ceremonies 
and church ornament, he thought the expressed wish of the Bishop 
should prevail. He was gratified when the Clergy showed their 
respect for his Office, and taught their people to reverence it. 
That his Diocese acquiesced in his views may be learned from 
their action. By a unanimous vote they abolished their Diocesan 
Missionary Board, electing a Treasurer only, and placed the 
missionary operations of the Diocese in the hands of the Bishop. 
In the history of the American Church, nowhere can be found so 
clear a recognition of that Chief-Pastorate which belongs to the 
Episcopal Office. 

Bishop Cobbs thought that the Bishop should be the heart of 
his Diocese: the centre of its life, the source of its power. He 
had studied out a scheme which, could it have been realized would 
have been far in advance of our present systems. He desired a 
Bishop’s house and church, with schools and charities gathered 
around. He would detain the Deacons near him, employing them 
in missionary work, especially on plantations, and training them 
himself for the Priesthood. 

On only one occasion did we see the Bishop claim his rights. 
Once he put on the mitre and grasped his crozier, to the great de- 
light of those who witnessed it. It was in the proceedings of a 
Diocesan Convention. While a matter which touched the Epis- 
copal prerogative was under discussion, all at once the Bishop be- 
thought him of duty to his Order. He requested the Convention 
to remember that he was not on trial. He did not shun inquiry: 
but he was amenable to his peers. But the good man could not 
long maintain this unwonted attitude. In two minutes he was 
again a very Moses, of all men the meekest. The case was heard, 
and the Bishop unanimously sustained. 
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He was deeply interested in sending the Gospel to the poor, and 
to the servants. We leave these points for others who were more 
familiar with what was done in these matters. 

His Clergy thank God for the comfort and support of such a 
Bishop. He was chief among us, and yet the servant of servants. 
He never compromised the dignity of his Office, and yet he could 
stoop to the humblest offices of love. Beautiful was the sight of 
high Office borne with the dignity of a man, the gentleness of a 
woman, and the meekness of a child. 

9. We come now to speak of Bishop Cobbs as a Christian and a 
Churchman; or as he would say in preference, as a Christian 
Churchman. 

That he absolutely denied all creature merit; that he held the 
doctrine of justification by the alone Merits of Christ our Lord, 
is a weak and meagre statement. He loved those doctrines more 
than life; he lived by them, fed upon them, enforced them in 
public and in private with all the warmth and energy of deep 
personal conviction. He did not talk and preach about these 
things, but talked and preached the things themselves. Habitu- 
ally and invariably he occupied the position’ of one, who has 
nothing to present in excuse, or in sacrifice, and whose first and 
last reliance was in that word of gracious interference, “ Put that 
to mine account.” 

He held that in all true piety there is an inward communion of 
the soul of man with its Maker and its Sanctifier. In the Psalms 
of David he found a safe pattern given by God himself to his peo- 
ple of that intimate communion which their spirits may hold with 
the viewless Spirit who governs all. In the “Sursum Corda,” 
that most ancient and universal of Liturgical exclamations, he 
recognized the testimony of the Church Catholic to the indispen- 
sableness of religious affection. He had no tolerance for any Re- 
ligion which would teach men to rest contented in formal acts of 
obedience, while the will is not subdued and the affections are not 
engaged. We remember once quoting to him part of the seven- 
teenth Article: he answered with animation, —“ Just so; besides 
the outward witness of the Word and Sacraments, there is an in- 
ward witness of the Spirit in all our penitential sorrows and 
heavenly aspirations. It will be a sad day for the Church if in our 
opposition to the false teachings around us, we run into the extreme 
of denying that the Spirit of God dwells and moves in the heart of 
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man, and that as the Article says, Christian people do feel in them- 
selves the working of the Spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of 
the flesh and their earthly members and drawing up their mind to 
high and heavenly things.” 

The Bishop was always and under all circumstances devout, 
spiritual, heavenly-minded. Despite the frequent torpor of his 
bodily frame, and the languor of his circulation, his religious affec- 
tions were ever warm and genial. 

He deemed it, however, a great mistake to substitute the 
emotions for the affections, to “trust in frames and feelings.” 
Hence he strove with faithful diligence to drive away from the 
Church as contrary to God’s Word, the opinion that the reality of 
our conversion is proven by a critical sensation of joy and peace. 
He deemed it also a great error to separate morality and religion ; 
to reject obedience as a test of Christian character. On this point 
he spoke with much sadness. Under the revival system men 
are absolved, and pronounced to be in a state of grace upon the 
exhibition of certain emotions, and without any change of life. 
Said he, “I tremble when I think of the mass of unsanctified 
material that under this teaching loads down the Christian cause.” 

In the minor morals of religion, Bishop Cobbs was most 
scrupulous. He rested on the Lord's day with the utmost careful- 
ness. Theatres, balls, dissipation and extravagance he fought 
against manfully. Nothing gave him more concern than the 
worldly-conformity of his people. ‘ They will dance the Church 
to death,” he said in bitterness of soul. 

He stopped us once in the street and pointed to a throng of little 
girls. ‘Look there — see those dear little girls, and where 
Christian mothers are sending them; to learn morals at the 
Dancing School.” 

* Manners, they say, Bishop.” 

“No, I tell you morals. They cannot be separated. Our 
morals depend on our manners. These Christian mothers instead 
of teaching their children devout manners, send them to learn 
morals of any vagabond who can play the fiddle.” 

His liberality to the poor is well known. Sometimes his money 
was abstracted before he left home, to prevent him from giving all 
away. If remonstrance was made, he answered that the vow of a 
Bishop to be “ merciful for Christ’s sake to poor and needy people 
ond to all strangers destitute of help” lay very solemnly on the 
conscience. 
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To the members of the Roman Communion, as to all others, 
Bishop Cobbs was kind and charitable. His hostility to the 
SYSTEM was decided, and inveterate. Its peculiar tenets were al- 
together repugnant to his very deepest religious conviction, viz., of 
Christ’s abounding sympathy, and ready accessibility to sinful 
men. Its influence on the morals of society he deemed debasing 
and pernicious. Any aping of its ceremonial was distasteful to him, 
and failed not to be reprehended. He loved the matronly beauty 
of the Church of England, and would resist any attempt to trick 
her out in Italian finery. 

No one who conversed with him could mistake either his per- 
sonal, or his official character. The inevitable commentary was, 
* Behold now, this is an HOLY MAN oF Gop which passeth by us 
coutinually.”” No veil obscured the sanctity of his character and 
of his office. The veriest worldling must needs see that he was not 
the world’s man, nor his own man, but God’s man. 

Vain is the effort to portray his religious character. One 
must imagine the sturdiest skeleton of religious integrity ; a ver- 
tebral column so articulated that it could be rigid as steel, and yet 
on fit occasion could also bend in most courteous worship. Let 
this integrity be the frame-work on which were fostered all manly 
energies and Christian graces in beautiful harmony and adjustment. 
Animate this figure with the life-blood of most fervent zeal, let its 
every part be permeated with the chords of most delicate spiritual 
sensibilities, cover it with that undefinable robe of saintliness which 
as a modest vesture partially conceals, yet wondrously adorns our 
humanness ; and pour out over all the man, the sweet anointing 
of heavenly charity ; lavish it freely until it refines each feature 
and softens each manly trait, until at each movement its dew is 
shaken from his Priestly robes, and the Church wherein he serves 
is filled with the fragrance of the ointment, and we have some 
worthy idea of this man of God. 

Alas for us! that so much wisdom and goodness are withdrawn 
from our midst! Great is the responsibility of us who have walked 
with him by the way. In his own distresses, and in ours, we 
have seen his face as it were the face of an angel. We have seen 
and do testify that by the grace of God in man’s heart, self may be 
so crucified, that the sum of all that heart's desires and aspirations 
shall be simply this, “* The will of the Lord be done !” 

Let it not be thought that his unfeigned goodness always ex- 
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empted him from reproach. No man could quarrel with him; but 
in the discharge of his duty he occasionally incurred the censure 
even of good men. 

He was once talking quite sadly of certain troubles, when he ob- 
served a smile which his auditor could not repress. To his look of 
inquiry and reproach we answered, —‘*‘ You do not know how all 
that delights your Clergy. When we are belabored and abused 
we think we must deserve it. But when some one attacks you as 
being unkind or arbitrary, the idea is so ludicrous, that we take 
heart again, and recover our good opinion of ourselves. Forgive 
us, Bishop, for our resignation under your misfortunes.” He 
laughed most cheerily at this view of the case, saying, — ‘* That is 
all the sympathy you have for your old Bishop ! ” 

Bishop Cobbs’ Churchmanship cannot be better described than 
in his own memorable words, — 

* Next to Curist, wHO 1s THE Heap, I Love tHe CuuRcH, 
wuHicu Is His Bopy, WITH MY WHOLE HEART.” 

He loved a spiritual Religion ; he did not love an abstract and 
impalpable Religion. He thought that the very spirit of the 
Gospel is condescension to man’s infirmities. Almighty God is 
pleased to deal with him as he is, and not as he ought to be. He 
comes to us as to beings in part spirit and in part sense. He 
accommodates himself to our human affections, and in his Church 
affords a tangible proof and support to Faith. 

Divine love, he thought, was not exhausted at the Cross. That 
Christ died for sinners is not the whole story. The good news 
might have been left to float down to us on the uncertain tide of 
tradition ; its dissemination might have been left to individual im- 
pulse or voluntary effort. But God instead wrote it in a book that 
it might be preserved in its purity, and be delivered to an authori- 
tative and responsible body that it might not through indifference 
be kept secret. We might have been left to grope our way as lone 
pilgrims to a better world. But we are aggregated, instead, so as 
to obtain the benefits of union, order and sympathy. Divine 
mercy might drop down upon us in variable and unexpected 
showers ; it is appointed to us that we shall ordinarily seek it in its 
established channels. 

Bishop Cobbs thought the institution and perpetuation of the 
Church a wonderful illustration of the love which seeks the sinner, 
as well as saves him. ‘ Suppose,” he would say, “ your heart 
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smote you for injury to a dear friend who died far beyond the sea. 
It would be a great comfort to hear by report that he spoke kindly 
of you before he died, and a still greater that he dictated a letter 
expressing sentiments of love. But suppose, more than this, he 
sent at great expense a special messenger, charged to deliver you 
this atten, to read it to you and to assure you that its message was 
for you, what love all that pains would prove! Nay more, sup- 
pose the messenger should add, ‘ He told me to give this into your 
hand ; this relic of his person to be carried near your heart, this 
precious cross once worn by him, to be henceforth worn openly by 
you,’ how would you value these pledges of love and cheerfully 
display those evidences of your own repentance.” 

In his view the minister of Christ was an accredited ambassador, 
with instructions not vague and secret, but written and open, with 
powers ample yet clearly defined, sent to treat with men. In the 
Sacraments he saw the negotiations concluded, and God’s hand set 
to the deed of reconciliation by his authorized agent. 

Nor is this all. Religion has nurture as well as life-bestowal ; 
discipline as well as doctrine. Its office ceases not when the babe is 
received or the soldier enlisted. He would say “ We must be born 
again. But we must be born babes. Many a poor babe testifies its 
life only by its cries. And what shall we do with it? Carry the 
child, in the name of pity, to its mother! Scorn it not for its feeble- 
ness ; let it hang upon the breasts and be warmed in the arms of 
mother Church.” 

Of that which constitutes our peculiar heritage as Anglican 
Churchmen, Bishop Cobbs had the highest appreciation. In his 
last letter to a young Bishop written three months before his death, 
he says: “It will ever be a safety and a comfort to you to cling 
with a tight grasp to the apron-strings of mother Church.” He 
thought her the wisest and lovingest of mothers; he accepted her 
every word and usage without fear, without suspicion of unpurged 
Romanism, or deficient Catholicism. He thought her far wiser 
than her children, and urged his Clergy to do exactly what is by 
the Church bidden to be done ; in catechizing, prayers, saints’ days, 
visiting the sick, to follow the directions given them in the Prayer 
Book. His opinion on this point deserves much weight. No man 
kept the great objects of the Gospel more distinctly in view, no one 
observed more closely, or with more freedom from prejudice. No 
one was more successful in a general awakening of men’s souls than 
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he. Yet it was his deliberate judgment that in no case can we 
exchange the time-honored machinery of the Church for other 
appliances without serious loss and damage. If in order to be 
earnest and fervent we must disuse Te Deum and Litany, and 
descend to the Lecture-room and the Prayer-meeting, he thought 
we had best disuse them altogether and be earnest always. 

He loved the Church for its spirit of Reverence. He often said 
there was no such school of manners as a devout congregation. 
He deemed irreverence the crying sin of the age, and deeply de- 
plored it as tending inevitably to the subversion of all social order. 
In the religious familiarity and irreverence so common in the land, 
he saw plainly the parent of domestic insubordination, and of im- 
patience under the restraints of law. He often insisted that in 
domestic piety, in devout manners, in reverential fear of Almighty 
God, we, with all our boasted progress, had degenerated from our 
revolutionary sires. It was his earnest wish that the people of his 
Diocese should be punctilious in conforming to the postures and 
observances of Public Worship. 

Bishop Cobbs devoutly believed the doctrine of Baptismal Re- 
generation, and that it was the distinct dogma of the Church. 
When the Church, after the baptism of a child, offers a fervent 
thanksgiving for its regeneration, he believed she means what she 
says. The hypothetical interpretation seemed to him forced and 
unnatural. And, furthermore, he found the same doctrine taught 
where there is no room for such interpretation, that is in the 
Catechism. He wished the child of the Church to say “I was 
regeneratea in Baptism,” for that is the Catholic word always 
assigned te the doctrine ; and he wished the child of the Church to 
understand and mean by this statement ‘In baptism I was made a 
member of Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of Heaven.” 

Bishop Cobbs was bold but prudent in teaching this doctrine. 
He never asserted that there is in Baptism a moral purification con- 
temporaneous with the sacred rite; he earnestly insisted on the 
necessity of the renewing of the Holy Ghost. In this as in other 
things his views were intensely practical, and he loved not to theo- 
rize. ‘* You must bring up that little child” he used to say “ in one 
of two ways. You may teach him that he is a child of the devil. 
Most young persons have that opinion, and are reckless, and often 
desperate because of it. Or you may teach him that God is his 
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reconciled Father and Friend. Now the Church teaches that 
the baptized child is, not merely lent to the Lord, but adopted 
into his family. It is in a state of salvation; in the way of being 
saved. It has the pledge and promise of the Holy Spirit, and is 
in a special manner assisted by his blessed influences. If there is 
no truth in Baptismal Regeneration, no longer teach the child to 
say, Our Father who art in Heaven.” 

Could Bishop Cobbs have been robbed of his faith in the 
Apostolic Succession, many of his consolations would have departed 
with it. He had nothing to say about the orders of other people: 
but for himself he desired an unquestionable divine commission as 
well as a call divine, a Church not a sect, Sacraments which should 
be not merely significant, or memorial, but pledges and tokens of 
God’s love and favor, and channels wherein grace is exhibited and 
conferred. 

The limits of this article forbid us to make free use of the 
Bishop’s letters. But we here introduce an extract or two which 
illustrate at once the character of his correspondence with the 
Clergy, and his practical views of Church Doctrine. 


“ Most cheerfully will I comply with your request in regard to Bishop 
Payne. I shall be gratified in giving him permission to hold confirmation 
in your Parish. It is always a pleasure to comply with the wishes of a 
Clergyman who uniformly shows a ready will to oblige and uphold his 
Bishop. 

“ One thing I must urge, and even in the form of an official admonition, 
that you spare yourself more in the way of preaching. It is notso much 
the mere act of preaching as the preparation of sermons that causes so 
much wear and tear to the system. One sermon on Sunday is as much 
as you ought to undertake, and let the afternoon be devoted to easy, 
familiar talks about the Prayer Book. In this way you can say a great 
many things, doctrinal, practical, experimental, historical and ecclesiasti- 
cal, things which people ought to know, and which cannot well be brought 
out in a systematic sermon. My only fear is that you will labor to make 
them formal and elaborate. I hope you will excuse me if I give you a 
few hints, as a specimen of my poor notions.” 

“Take the rubric in the Communion Office and mark the words ‘the 
Lord’s Supper.’ Enlarge on the fact that this phrase was put in signifi- 
cantly, as a protest against the Romish doctrine of the mass, and show 
the true notion of the Sacrament, that it is a feast upon a sacrifice, or a 
commemorative sacrifice. Thus again, a ‘white linen cloth’ must be 
used, by which the Church guards against the idea of an altar in the strict 
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sense of the word. You thus see that you can make an instructive lec- 
ture out of these two sentences, giving the people very high notions of the 
Spiritual nature of the Sacraments, and yet guarding them against the 
errors of Romanism. 

“« Then shall follow the sermon.’ 

“Here again is a fruitful theme for a lecture: show that while the 
Church places a very high estimate on Sacraments, she does not under- 
rate preaching, always requiring a Sermon before the Eucharist. 

“ Take the rubric about ‘open and notorious evil-livers.. What an 
opportunity to explain and vindicate the whole system of Church discipline, 
about which few of the Church-members even know anything! 

“Take again the rubric in the Visitation of the sick. ‘The minister 
shall not omit earnestly to move such sick persons as are of ability, to be 
liberal to the poor.’ Here you can urge a practical duty that is fearfully 
neglected. How often does it happen that men have spent all their lives 
in the service of mammon, and when about to die, they offer up a few 
prayers, are told to believe in Christ, and thus leave the world with the 
confident hope of Heaven, without any chance of bringing forth fruits 
meet for repentance, and without giving anything in the way of alms and 
charitable deeds. Thus it is that Protestants by preaching up Justification 
without good works, and almsgiving, do pretty much as the Romanists do 
by their extreme unction, and talk with much complacency about the 
happy death of many a wordly man who is fit for any other place rather 
than for Heaven. It is an awful thing to be teaching men that they can 
go to Heaven, although they die with their coffers filled with unjust and 
unlawful gain ! 

“ Again in the Marriage Service, explain how the Father is called upon 
to give his personal consent, to show that the parties have not run away 
nor forged a license ; how the Father, taking the woman’s hand, places it 
in the hand of the Minister, and thus through the Minister formally sur- 
renders his right, asa Father, into the hands of the Husband. Thus the 
Minister, having the consent of the public, of the parties themselves and of 
the parents, makes the parties sign the marriage covenant by repeating 
words of ratification, and, by the use of a ring (which was formerly a 
seal), seals the covenant. 

“ Again, in the question first asked the man ‘wilt thou love ?’ and 
in the question first asked the woman ‘wilt thou obey?’ what an op- 
portunity of enlarging on the relative duties of man and wife. Again, 
they take each other ‘for better, for worse.’ Here you may declaim 
against divorces which are so readily granted in our country. 

“ Another suggestion. 

“Take the charge in the Baptismal Office. ‘ Ye are to take care 
that this child be brought to the Bishop.’ Here, you can urge the duty 
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of the religious training of children, and point out how parents fail in 
rearing pious children because they do not take care to have their children 
prepared for Confirmation, and the Lord’s Supper. They do not set their 
hearts upon it, and consequently the children will not labor for that about 
which they see their parents are indifferent. How few children, although 
entered as scholars, would regularly attend school, or college, unless 
their parents took care, and saw to it! Here, my brother, is the great 
fault of the Church, in a low view of Religion, and of the obligations and 
benefits of the Ordinances of the Church. Just think what a fearful 
thing it is for a youth to go forth into the world without having confessed 
Christ in the Ordinances of the Church, and without the Sacramental 
pledges of the Saviour’s Blessing! How must we tremble for that youth 
who although baptized, turns his back upon the Ordinances of Christ, 
and who, after selling his birthright in the Church for a mess of pot- 
tage, or a pair of dancing-pumps, goes forth to do battle with the world, 
the flesh, and the devil! It must be almost a miracle, if such a youth 
does not fall! Here you could give a lecture that would stir up the inmost 
souls of parents, and do more practical good than a whole year’s preach- 
ing.” 

“ Again; in the preface to the Ordinal, observe the wisdom of the 
Church in recognizing the Scriptures interpreted by ancient authors as the 
rule of faith. How she avoids the error of the Romanist in the matter of 
Tradition, and of the ultra-Protestant in that of Private Judgment! How 
the Church regards the Scriptures as the supreme rule of Faith, and in 
their interpretation defers far more to ancient authors than to the tales of 
tradition, or to the speculations of modern theologians. But I must stop. 

“Truly your friend and brother in Christ, 
“N. H. Cosas. 


“ TuscaLoosa, Feb. 23, 1852.”’ 


There are those alas! in the Church who deem that they do 
God service by decrying all those who do not utter their shibboleth. 
They see Bishops and Priests toiling in Missionary Districts and 
new Dioceses, and uplift their voices not in words of cheer to the 
lonely watchman, but in words of warning to the faithful: “* Give 
him no help or comfort, he belongs not to our party.”” They looked 
upon a character, a life, a Ministry like that of Nicholas Hamner 
Cobbs ; a character so noble, a life so holy, a Ministry so sanctified, 
that the world itself could not withhold its praise ; and they saw 
him only to wound his gentle spirit with opprobrious names of 
party. 

It may here be mentioned that Bishop Cobbs was married, in 


1821, to Lucy Henry Laudonia Cobbs. She still survives, and 
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shares in the affection felt by the Clergy and the whole commu- 
nity for her husband. 

Ten children were the fruits of their union. Of these six sur- 
vive, of whom two are worthy Presbyters of the Church. 

Let us not conceal the fact that this good man was deeply hurt 
and often mortified at the imputations cast upon his soundness in 
the Faith. Because he would not join in a general denunciation 
of the Oxford Tracts, the finger of suspicion was pointed at him, 
and he was accused of favoring the false teachings of semi-Ro- 
manism. Because he practised the Prayer-book, and used its lan- 
guage, some challenged his love for the Bible. Because he loved 
the Church, some doubted his zeal for the Gospel. His friends 
have scarce known whether to feel indignation or sorrow, when 
men, who claimed the title of Evangelical, spoke in disparagement 
of him. 

He was grieved but not angry, and we may well follow his 
patience. Conscious that Christ was ever in his heart and on his 
lips, that he leaned for pardon on His merits only, and for grace 
upon the help of the Comforter, he endured with meekness, and 
lived down misapprehension. Said he in one of his last letters, 
“Throw out the true Evangelical flag of the Church, and set forth 
the doctrines of the Gospel in the purity and simplicity of the 
teachings of the Church.” In a word, he believed that as a truly 
Evangelical expositor of Holy Writ, the Church is far beyond any 
individual man among us. All partisan platforms, in his view, 
tended only to substitute as authority the disputants of the age 
in place of the Catholic and Anglican Doctors. 

Bishop Cobbs never accepted a party designation; nor ever 
fastened one upon a brother. So far as his example and influence 
could avail, he strove to break down all party walls in the Church 
of Christ. He never ceased to marvel at the unholy presumption 
of those, who, instead of exercising their own Ministry, assumed 
the seat of judgment, and held up an anointed Minister of God 
to censure, as being unevangelical, or as being as unsound Church- 


man. 

Thus have we attempted to describe the wisest and best man, the 
most earnest Preacher, the gentlest Pastor, the meekest Prelate, 
the soundest Churchman of these latter days. As we think over 
his virtues, and recall his pure example, we grieve for a bereaved 
Church; and when the writer recalls the years of association, 
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how affectionately, though with unequal step, we walked together, 
and took sweet counsel; how our mutual confidence and love were 
never obscured by a spot or a shadow, how he gave never a cold 
look, or a hasty word, a volume is opened whose contents cannot 
be uttered ! 

We are still near to him in the communion of Saints ; — we may 
think of him as in Paradise with Moses whom he resembled, and 
with David whose harp furnished in this vale of sorrow his sweet- 
est music: divided still in his choice between John the loving, and 
Peter full of zeal. There he communes with those dear to him 
in life ; and it may be seeks often the kindred spirits of the gentle 
Leighton, the meek Hooker, of George Herbert and Nicholas 
Farrar, and honest Izaak the fisherman. Yea, more than all does 
his meek spirit delight to lay its honors at the feet of Christ, ascrib- 
ing to Him the glory and the praise. 

By the grace of God he was what he was. From that unex- 
hausted store God send us all, Bishops, Priests, Deacons and Lay- 
people, the like spirit, of power and of love, and of a sound mind! 


Nore. — We append the following extract from the farewell message of Bishop Cobbs, 
to his Clergy. 

“First of all, give to each and every one of them, individually, my love and my bless- 
ing ; and tell them, that as during my whole Episcopate it has been my earnest purpose and 
constant endeavor to be, and to show myself to be, the personal friend and helper of every 
Clergyman in my Diocese, so now I have them all still in my heart. 

“ As to my Religious belief; tell them, that by God's grace, I shall die in the Faith in 
which I have lived, and which I have endeavored to preach. I have been called ‘a 
Puseyite,’ a ‘High Churchman,’ and the like. Tell them I dislike party names, and 
loathe party lines in the Church of Christ; but next to Christ, who is the Head, I love 
the Church, which is His Body, with my whole heart. I have attached, and do still attach, 
great importance to her offices and sacraments; and I believe in ‘ Baptismal Regenera- 
tion,’ and ‘ Apostolic Succession,’ as firmly as I do any of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Gospel; but 1 am not conscious, that I have ever preached anything but ‘Jesus 
Curist AND Him CRUCIFIED.’ 

“T look only ‘ unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith,’ and say, — 


‘In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to Thy cross I cling.” 
“As to my present state of mind; tell them, I heartily thank God for this sickness. I 
know not yet what is to be the issue. I have no will nor wish in the matter. 


* Nor life nor death I crave,’ 


but simply to do, to bear, to suffer, and to glorify the will of God. This is my sentiment 
now, anc it is the sentiment with which I hope to die. 

“ And with my farewell blessing upon them, upon their families, upon their Parishes, and 
upon my whole Diocese, tell them, that their dying Bishop exhorts them to strive to be 
MEN OF Gop, — men of peace, men of brotherly-kindness, men of charity; self-denying 
men, men of purity, men of prayer; men striving to ‘ perfect holiness in the fear of God,’ 
and laboring and preaching with an eye single to His glory and the salvation of souls.’ 
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Art. V.—THE FRENCH PULPIT.—No. II. 


WE come now to the style of the great French Preachers. Our 
subject is delightful, but difficult to discuss in the brief space of an 
Article. It would be easy to take from any approved Rhetorical 
Treatise a catalogue of their excellences, and prove them masters 
of expression. Massillon, especially, has not been excelled since 
Demosthenes, the Prince of Athenian Orators, thundered over 
Greece, ranked by Dionysius above Plato, of whom he said, — 
‘*‘ His words were not so much written on parchment, as embossed 
on bronze.’ And if the Genius of Eloquence, whose career was 
one battle against the Macedonian Power; who in the hopeless 
struggle sacrificed time, strength, fortune, and at last, in the 
temple of Neptune, even life ; if he who spoke to move, not to 
please ; if he who was said by his enemy to employ not words but 
swords, and javelins; if he considered style of such supreme im- 
portance, how shall we, who have never persuaded an audience to 
a self-denying act, regard it in this country where secular oratory 
frequently sinks to so low a level? The old objection is indeed 
often urged, — words are nothing, thought is everything. But 
how can they be separated? The word is the incarnation of the 
thought. After our material is amassed, and our plan is arranged, 
we must seek expression in language, Plain, Strong, and Beauti- 
ful, — Plain that it may be intelligible ; Clear, transparent, crys- 
talline like the water of mountain-lakes ; Precise, sharp-cut, that 
our argument may stand out, distinct, and palpable, like trees 
against the winter-sky. That speaker who does not bring his 
thought in contact with the mind of his hearer as body touches 
body, has missed his object. Especially must the Christian 
Preacher standing in the Pulpit to instruct for Eternity be 
severely intelligible. This merit distinguishes the great French- 
men. You find it in Bossuet, when his discourse has been written. 
You always find it in Bourdaloue, whose thoughts can be handled 
as if hewn from granite. You find it in Massillon, whose concep- 
tions, clearly beautiful, rise before you like statues of Carrara 
marble, polished and shining. 

The Plainness to which we have alluded in the French Preach- 


ers, results — 
1. From their determination to be understood. They have a 
message from God, and they will be heard. 
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2. It results from their distinct conceptions ; their imaginations 
give form and density to their ideas; they know precisely what 
they want to say. And in them all there is a manly common 
sense, that seizes by instinct upon the most straightforward lan- 
guage. 

3. It results again from their care to put themselves in their 
hearers’ places, to remember their prejudices, and the atmosphere 
of thought and life which surround them. For what is plain to the 
scholar may not be plain to the rustic; what is plain to the well- 
educated Christian, may not be plain to a man bred in error. This 
case is especially to be seen in Bourdaloue. The precision, the 
rounded distinctness of every proposition he states in Theology or 
Morals would make him intelligible to any congregation in the 
land. 

4. It results, fourthly, from their choice of words. Words too 
abstruse and technical they avoid ; the ambiguity occasioned by con- 
founding words nearly synonymous, is not found in them. They 
use no unnecessary, no unmeaning epithets ; they let no metaphor 
hurry them into saying something different from what they really 
intend ; they never sacrifice truth to an antithesis; they are never 
betrayed into that error of young writers of supposing because they 
understand themselves they must be understood by others. They 
have no labored turns of expression, no syntactical complications, 
no sentences hard to analyze grammatically. Nor do they ever 
load the main idea with too many subordinate collateral thoughts ; 
nor do they — except it be Bossuet occasionally — make the 
Pulpit a place for the refined speculations, and curious distinctions 
of metaphysical Philosophy. Their plainness results largely also 
from the definiteness of the plan of each discourse ; from the care 
with which the order of their ideas is settled; from the arrange- 
ment of sentences, and clauses, wherein the longer, the more 
copious in amplification comes first, that the mind may fully com- 
prehend the thought ; and then one short sharp sentence sums up 
all that has gone before. 

To illustrate each of these points from their sermons would be 
profitable, but tedious for an Article. We pass therefore to con- 
sider their works with reference to the second great quality of 
style, namely, Force. 

Force in a speaker must come primarily from the truth he utters. 
The Preacher’s force springs from the truths of Revelation con- 
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sidered as objective facts. A subjective Philosophy never yet be- 
gat-Force, and a Pulpit which contents itself with a subjective Re- 
ligion is powerless. The Force of the Pulpit has always lain, and 
always must lie in the objective facts of the Gospel; in the Divine 
Personality and in Human Apostasy; in God’s character ; and 
in Christ’s Redemptive Work. The more Biblical the Preacher 
therefore, the more he is saturated with the facts and doctrines of 
the Bible, the stronger he is. Such a man—a man whose soul 
lives in the Bible, breathes the air of the Bible, who looks at all 
subjects from the Bible, compares all actions with the Bible, can 
never be weak. His penetrating discourse will search the heart. 
You are compelled to feel his strength. His vigorous soul needs 
no superfluous words. Like an ancient soldier throwing aside each 
encumbering garment, his strong hand strikes strong blows. It 
was a naked arm that made the short Roman sword victorious. 

In examining the French Preachers we will see also that their 
force of style depends largely on their choice of language. A 
specific word is more impressive than one more general. An 
epithet should express a judgment, or condense a picture. Thus 
Massillon describes ambition as “ restless, scornful, unjust.” The 
metaphor, which Aristotle pronounced the figure of the orator, as 
simile is that of the poet, Voltaire declared should spring not from 
Imagination, but from Passion. It occurs, however, but rarely in 
Massillon and Bourdaloue, while you find a few examples in the 
more impassioned passages of Bossuet, always confirming the law 
of Rhetoric requiring it, either to illustrate intellectual truth by 
sensible objects, or give life to what is inanimate. That he never 
uses hackneyed metaphors; that he never forgets himself in the 
figure ; that he never wearies the eye with the glitter, or the mind 
with the affluence of his imagery, it is hardly necessary to state. 

The metaphor thus used is a source of power. It relieves 
the otherwise dull and sombre style to which the Pulpit is prone ; 
and that it is legitimate, is proved by the freedom with which 
the Prophets employ it in the Old Testament, and St. Paul in 
the New. Force depends also on the number of words, — 
when the fewest compatible with clear and distinct impression 
are the strongest. To illustrate this I might produce passage 
after passage from Massillon’s On the Last Judgment, On 
the Death of the Sinner, On Final Impenitence, and in all the 
finer passages of Bossuet, where the loss of a single word would 
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mar the effect, and weaken the impression. Force is aided by the 
arrangement of words. The most straightforward style is the 
strongest. Direct address takes hold of men. Interrogations 
judiciously used are forcible; you see this in Isaiah, St. Paul, St. 
James. You see it in the Chersonese oration of Demosthenes, in 
his third Philippic, and in the Crown oration ; you see it in every 
sermon of these French masters. But you never find it abused ; 
you never find this the strongest form of affirmation employed to 
give fictitious strength to a weak idea. You discover antithesis 
also ; antithesis in their plans, as when Massillon takes for his sub- 
ject the death of the righteous and the death of the sinner; or 
Bourdaloue treats of “ The Mildness and Severity of the Gospel ; ” 
antithesis in their sentences, as in the Exordium from Massillon in 
which the words of court flatterers were contrasted with the lan- 
guage of the Gospel. But you find in them no forced antithesis ; 
it is an antithesis of ideas not of words. They are too manly, too 
serious, too much in earnest to be pleased with the jingle of con- 
trasted syllables. 

They dare also, after the example of the Prophets, after the ex- 
ample of our blessed Lord Himself, to introduce what may be 
called the dramatic element of style ; they put words into the lips 
of their hearers, they endow the soul, the conscience with speech. 
Bourdaloue, near the close of his sermon on Forgiveness, makes the 
unforgiving Christian say in his daily prayer to God, * Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass against us.” 

“This is to say to God: O Lord, as I bear in my heart an aversion 
towards him which nothing can remove, have Thou the same hatred for 
me; as I wish never to see him, and that he should never see me, forbid 
O God that I myself should ever see thee in thy Kingdom. Work for 
my ruin as I work for his, and cover me in Hell with eternal confusion, 
as I would wish on earth to cover him with shame. Sicut et nos. That 
is: Pardon me no more than I pardon him; and as this reconciliation 
into which my friends have drawn me is only apparent, be Thou no other- 
wise reconciled to me; I am always his enemy, be Thou always mine ; as 
I wait for the opportunity which is now lacking, to take revenge on him, 
do thou, O Lord, seize on the first which presents to take vengeance on 
me. Sicut et nos. That is to say: ‘O Lord, as it is enough for me in 
forgiving to take no measures against him, but beyond that to do nothing 
to please him, and to aid him in nothing, do Thou withdraw all aid from me, 
take no interest in what concerns me; deprive me of all thy gifts; refuse 
me every favor, every aid, every blessing. Sicut et nos. Is this what 
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you mean, my dear hearer? At least it is what you say, and it is what 
God will do, also, at the Judgment.” 


It is seen also, this force of style, in the brief ejaculatory prayers 
which occur at rare intervals in the body of their sermons, or at 
the close ; prayers which are evidently sincere, honest, irrepressi- 
ble ; for if they were anything else, their introduction would be as 
foolish as it would be sinful. 

Force is aided by an occasional correction of one’s self, if the 
correction be honest, as in this passage from the Funeral Oration 
of Henrietta of England, when Bossuet says : — 


“ No, after what we have just said, health is but a name, life buta 
dream, glory but an appearance ; all that pertains to us is vain, except 
the sincere confession of our vanity to God, and the settled judgment 
which leads us to despise whatever we are. 

“ But do I say the truth? Is man whom God has made in his own image 
only a shadow? Is that a mere nothing which Jesus Christ came from 
Heaven to earth to seek, which he thought he might redeem by his own 
Blood without dishonor to himself? We acknowledge our mistake. This 
gloomy view of human vanity has doubtless deceived us. The sudden 
frustration of public hope by the death of this Princess has carried us too 
far. Man must not be permitted to despise himself altogether, lest while 
thinking with the impious that life is a jest, or the reign of chance, he 
walk at the impulse of his blind desires without rule and without guid- 
ance.” 

There is force in the use of climax, where thought follows thought 
in increasing power. Bourdaloue, in answer to the charge that the 
doctrine of one God in Three Persons, of God clothed in human 
flesh, is incredible, replies in a discourse of which this is the sub- 
stance : — 

1. But the mysteries which you say are incredible have been believed ; 
more than that, — 

2. They have been believed by men of learning and intellect. 

3. They have been believed in spite of the prejudices of birth, nation, 
religion. 

4. They have been believed in spite of the natural aversion of the 
heart to the doctrines they teach. 

5. They have been believed with a faith so strong as to lead men to 
sacrifice property, name, and life itself. 

6. They have been believed constantly, in many lands and for six- 
teen centuries. 


Therefore they are proved to be credible. Force is added not 
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only by climax, but by mere accumulation of ideas. As in this 
passage from Massillon on the Passion : — 

***T conjure thee,’ says the High Priest, ‘in the name of the 
living God, tell us whether thou art the Christ, the Son of God. 
But if this is an honest desire to learn the truth why ask him ? 
Ask John Baptist, whom ye have regarded as a prophet and 
who has confessed that this was Christ. Ask his works, which no 
one before him has ever done, and which testify that it is the Father 
who has sent him; ask the witnesses of his life, and you shall learn 
whether imposture has ever been accompanied by so many proofs 
of innocence and holiness. Ask the Scriptures, you who hold the 
keys of knowledge, and see if Moses and the Pr rophets have not 
testified of him. Ask the blind he has enlightened, the dead he 
has raised, the leprous he has healed, the people he has fed, the 
sheep of Israel he has recalled, and they will tell you that Heaven 
never before gave such power to men; ask Heaven which has so 
often opened above his head to warn you that this was the well- 
beloved Son; and if these testimonies are not sufficient interrogate 
Hell itself and you shall learn from the demons, who obeyed him 
by departing from the bodies, that He is the Holy One of God.’ ” 

Vision is a means of Force, when the imagination, stirred by the 
emotions, makes some scene past, future or distant, present here 
and now ; as in that passage of Massillon’s on the Final Judgment, 
which Voltaire in his Article on Eloquence selected as the finest 
example of the kind in all eloquence. To appreciate its force, to 
understand why at its delivery the vast audience, filled with terror, 
rose as one man, turned towards the great Altar, and bowed low, 
while tears, and sobs, and shrieks, for a time, embarrassed and 
silenced the preacher; to understand this, one needs to have read 
the whole discourse, to appreciate the force of sympathy in a great 
assemblage, and toremember the charm of Massillon’s delivery, his 
gentle but earnest commanding manner, and the tones of that voice 
which was audible in its lowest whisper, and piercing in its higher 
notes, but in general, gentle, rich and musical, so often melting men 
to tears. 

This is the passage : — 

“T figure to myself that our last hour is come; the Heavens are open- 
ing over our heads. Time is no more and eternity has begun. Jesus Christ 
is about to appear to judge us according to our deserts — and we are here 
awaiting at his hands the sentence of Everlasting Life or Death. I ask 
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you now —stricken with terror like yourself, in nowise separating my 
lot from yours, but placing myself in the situation in which we all must one 
day stand before God our Judge — If Christ, I ask you, were at this moment 
to come to make the awful partition of the just and the unjust, think ye 
that the greater number would pass to his right hand? Do you believe 
that the numbers would be even equal? If the lives of the multitude here 
present were sifted would he find among us ten righteous? Would he 
find a Single One? You cannot tell. Nor I. God only knows who are 
His. But we know at least that sinners are not His. Remove then from 
this assembly all sinners who do not wish to be converted; all who wish 
it, but postpone it; all who are converted and have fallen back; all who 
think they do not need conversion — take away these, for they will be 
taken away at that day. Now stand forth ye righteous. Remnant of Israel! 
where are ye? Pass to the right. Wheat of Jesus Christ! Separate 
from this chaff destined for the fire! O God, where are thine elect, and 
what remains of thine inheritance ?” 

Apostrophe is a means of power. As when in his Sermon on 
the Passion, Massillon says : — 

“ The second instance of His humiliation is seen in the support He re- 


ceives from the angel. His weakness is so extreme, the terrors of death 
make such deep impressions on His soul, or to speak more correctly, the 


. hand of His Father weighs on him so sternly, that an angel must descend 


from Heaven to console Him, to strengthen Him, to aid Him, as Simon the 
Cyrenian upon Calvary, to bear this invisible Cross. And then appeared 
an angel from Heaven unto Him strengthening Him.” 

“ Angels of Heaven! this was not in other days your ministry: once 
you drew near Him only to serve Him and adore. To-day He is abased 
below you. He who sustains all things by the power of His Word, can no 
longer sustain Himself. He is in your hands, feeble, trembling, dying al- 
most, and finding strength only in assistance so humiliating to His glory.” 


Another instance from this same sermon I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of quoting. It is his amplification of the Hece Homo 
of Pilate. 

After describing with great particularity the bruised and bleed- 
ing aspect of our Lord as He was led from the scourging in the 
judgment-hall, to stand before the people weak, helpless, trembling 
with exhaustion, he adds, — 

“ Behold the spectacle which an infamous Judge presents to the priests 
and people assembled about his palace ! 

“* Behold the man!’ he says to them; ‘ Ecce Homo!’ Holy kings 
sprung from the loins of David! Inspired prophets who predicted him 
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to men! Is this He whom ye so ardently desired to behold? Is this 
then the man? cece Homo! Is this then the Redeemer promised to 
your fathers so many ages since? Is this the great Prophet whom Judea 
was to give to the world? Is this the desire of all nations, the expecta- 
tion of all the world, the Truth of your types, the fulfillment of your Wor- 
ship, the Hope of your just men, the Consolation of the Synagogue, the 
Glory of Israel, the Light of the Salvation of all people? Zece Homo! 
Behold the man! Do you recognize Him in this shameful guise ?’ 

“ But let us leave these famous men to demand as a favor that his 
Blood should be upon them and upon their children. Let us leave them 
to fulfill, in rejecting their Redeemer, all that has been predicted of them, 
and suffer. We wish to point you to other spectators still. It is you your- 
selves, my brethren. Eece Homo! Behold the man! Behold your 
consolation if you are of the number of his disciples. In the afflictions 
wherewith God afflicts ye will ye dare to murmur? Fasten your eyes on 
Jesus Christ, thus cruelly beaten and slain for you. Behold the man! Zece 
Homo! If calumny defames you, hear the impostures charged on Him! 
Will you still dare to complain? Behold the man! Hece Homo! If the 
duties of the Christian life sometimes exhaust your weakness, if you say 
in secret that virtue is not so austere as we proclaim it, behold your an- 
swer! See whether you have yet resisted unto blood ; study in that image 
the measure of your duties: it is a man like you who stands as your ex- 
ample, and he is made man only for you. Hece Homo! Behold the man! 
But behold your work and the consummation of your iniquity and ingrati- 
tude if you are sinners; behold the barbarous act which you repeat when- 
ever you consent to crime: behold the Body which you dishonor when- 
ever you defile your own: behold the noble brow which you crown with 
thorns whenever scenes of voluptuousness, reviewed with pleasure, trace 
dangerous impressions on your mind ; behold the scoffs which you repeat 
when you ridicule the piety of the Righteous! Behold the Sacred Flesh 
which you pierce when you destroy the reputation of your brethren: in one 
word, behold your condemnation and your work! Beholdthe man! cece 
Homo! Can this sight leave you insensible? Must He ascend Calvary 
again? Will you join your voice to those of the faithless Jews, and de- 
mand that He be crucified afresh?” 

I come now to consider their style with regard to its third ex- 
cellence, Beauty. But what is beauty? Beauty is not ornament, 
it is not something additional; it is not as if, after we had made 
our style plain and strong, we then, like workmen in stucco, added 
something more to make it beautiful. I know there is a vague 
notion to this effect abroad among men, and that the mind of 
speakers and hearers, both especially among the half educated and 
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conceited, lusts after a divorced and separate beauty, as of a thing to 
be superadded, like the ocean in the shield of Achilles, of which we 
read, — 
“ And now the shield complete the artist crowned 
With his last hand, and poured the ocean round. 
In living silver seemed the waves to roll 
And beat the buckler’s verge and bound the whole.”’ 

But it is not so with beauty ; rather as a distinguished writer has 
said in a work on Homiletics, “the most philosophic definition of 
beauty is that of the Italian School of Art —‘ Beauty is multitude 
in Unity.’ ” 

Therefore since a sermon worth considering must of necessity con- 
tain a multitude of thoughts, it must be a unit in order to be beauti- 
ful. It must be a unit in its subject ; it must be a unit in its plan ; 
it must have unity in its treatment ; unity in its pervading tone of 
thought; unity in its total effect upon the heart. 

That this unity is found in the French Masters to a greater de- 
gree than in any other Sermons ever preached, or than any Ora- 
tions since those of Demosthenes, has already been stated. As 
beautiful creations of Rhetoric, no other Sermons approach them. 
And they are worth our study for this if for nothing else, that they 
teach us that beauty of discourse does not lie in ornament, in figure, 
in illustration and picture, but in unity. And if we will remember 
this, it will aid us in avoiding that excessive and extravagant orna- 
mentation which is the vice of American Oratory. It will enable 
us also to judge whether our Sermons are beautiful. If they are 
one, if there is in them nothing superfluous in idea or language, if 
they are an absolute unit, they are as beautiful as art can make 
them. . 

It is true that there are different degrees of beauty attainable 
by different men. In one man neatness of style is the highest 
beauty to which he can aspire ; another of riper culture and more 
thorough scholarship is capable of rising into eloquence, that grace 
which selects out of many words the choicest of them all, which is 
in composition what high-breeding is in society: a characteristic 
in which Massillon stands far above the other, and in which his 
style is the model of French prose. 

And lastly, some to whom God has given richer language, and 
more vivid imagination, will unconsciously, will without effort, rise 
to that point where clearness, force and beauty, are all in their perfec- 
tion, and that eloquence is born,which instructs, and thrills, and over- 
powers the hearer, and remains to future ages an eternal possession. 
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Such instances are found scattered through the sermons and 
funeral orations of Bossuet, and in many of the sermons of Mas- 
sillon. Bourdaloue’s style, while always neat, and often elegant, 
seldom rises to this warmest and richest beauty. 

The crowning grace of style, that by virtue of which, without 
ceasing to be clear, and strong, and beautiful, it falls pleasantly 
upon the ear, — that rhythmic flow, that harmony of style of which 
the Ancient Rhetoricians said so much, and the Moderns say so 
little, — that on which the grave and serious Aristotle did not for- 
bear to speak, and on which Cicero, and Quintilian, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus dwell at such length, — that quality of style which 
Nature herself prompts, — whereby, as Quintilian says, “* What is 
sublime marches majestically, what is calm advances leisurely, 
what is spirited runs, and what is tender flows,’ — that quality of 
language which is found in all great masters of prose, but especially 
in the orators, in Demosthenes, in Cicero, in Burke, in Pitt, in 
Erskine, in Robert Hall, in Webster, in Everett, is found in these 
great Preachers of the Gallican Church, but above all in Massillon. 
We dare not trust our pen to record his musical periods, nor have 
we time now, to show by quotations from the ancient and from 
modern orators how much the movement of their prose, considered 
as simple sound, aids in the communication of their thoughts. The 
whole subject is well worth our attention, and if modern treatises 
on Rhetoric do in general ignore it entirely, yet we will find abun- 
dant instruction on the subject, both in the Orator and the De 
Oratore of Cicero ; still more in the 9th Book of Quintilian; and 
if our studies shall lead us further still, Dionysius, in his subtle, 
delightful, and instructive analysis of the styles of Plato, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Thucydides, and Demosthenes, will introduce us to 
marvels of prose composition of which, till the hour his pages open 
before us, we will never have dreamed. We will then learn that 
Prose has its laws of rhythm and melody no less than Poetry. We 
will see the necessary connection between a good style and a good 
elocution, and for what reasons and in what manner and to what 
degree, the Prose of the Orator differs from the Prose of the 
Writer; the Prose intended for the ear, from that intended for 
the eye. 

But all this, as so much else suggested by the style of Massillon, 
the most perfect model of French Prose that the Augustan age 
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of France produced, we leave reluctantly that we may pass with- 
out further delay to matters more important. : 

So far we have examined, not exhaustively, but as we could, the 
sermons of the great French Preachers ; the subjects they treated, 
the materials they used, the methods they followed, the style they 
employed. Let us now from the works they have left, discover 
the powers of heart and mind which the Preachers themselves 
must have possessed in order to compose them. In this way only 
shall we derive the greatest personal benefit from this examina- 
tion. For we must never forget in our study of Sacred Rhetoric 
that the man himself is always greater than his work, ard that 
if we ourselves are to exert any influence from the Pulpit, that 
influence will be proportioned to our own character, moral and 
intellectual. In one word, we must be before we can speak: to 
speak strongly we must be strong men. Follow us therefore, 
while we attempt to point out the intellectual characteristics of 
their eloquence. 

1. In the first place all three exhibit a wide and thorough 
knowledge of Theology, Moral Philosophy, Logic, and Rhetoric. 
They are versed in the great principles and minute details of 
Christian Doctrine. They can state them, they can expound 
them, they can defend them; they can enforce them also, and they 
can persuade men to accept them and live by them. For they 
know what is in man. They understand his complex nature ; they 
understand his intellectual powers; they understand how the mind 
seizes on truth, and how truth may seize upon the mind; they 
understand the heart, and the influence feeling has upon the per- 
ception of truth, and upon its acceptance ; they understand the 
morbid anatomy of the human spirit, its condition under the in- 
fluence of sin ; how far and in what way it has been perverted ; 
they understand the world, this actual world, not the world of 
novelists, not the world of Theologians, but the world as it really 
is, in its effect upon religious character. In one word, they know 
the message they are to deliver, and they know the man to whom 
it must be delivered, —they know him in his nature and they 
know him in his circumstances. This knowledge of man which 
they possessed, is to be learned from Philosophy in part, but 
chiefly from the study of ourselves. Massillon, whose knowledge 
of the human heart in all its windings is strangely clear and minute 
and penetrating, was once asked how he, a priest and a celibate, 
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knew so much of the secret life, the unspoken thoughts, desires and 
passions of the Court. “TI find it all in my own heart,” was his 
answer, “it is all there in the germ.” 

The second quality I note is common sense, judgment, dis- 
cretion, tact. This the least brilliant quality of the intellect, the 
least striking, the slowest to develop, the last to ripen, is the foun- 
dation of all success in dealing with men from the Pulpit. By 
success I do not mean notoriety, applause, fame; these are not 
success. One succeeds in the pulpit only as he instructs and per- 
suades; only as by God’s help he makes men holier. ‘To this 
success Common Sense is indispensable. For it is as true now as 
when Cicero said it nearly two thousand years ago, that ‘ Discre- 
tion is the basis of eloquence.” 

So you find it in Demosthenes, even in his earliest speeches ; 
and the longer you read him, the more you are impressed with the 
soundness of his judgment, until at last you are tempted to believe 
it his distinguishing excellence. For in his highest flights, in his 
most impassioned bursts, even in that immortal Oath, his judgment 
is as cool as when in the silence of his chamber he trimmed that 
lamp which from boyhood till his death was never suffered to go 
out. And here permit us not only to relieve the tedium of this 
discussion, but to illustrate our meaning also by an anecdote of one 
of the most distinguished of American Orators. On the day before 
that on which Mr. Webster was to deliver the Eulogy of Adams 
and Jefferson, a messenger came to the door of one of the most dis- 
tinguished of American scholars, still living in Boston, requesting 
him to come at once to Mr. Webster’s residence in Beacon Street, 
as he wished to see him. 

He went immediately ; was ushered into the library, found Mr. 
Webster at his desk busy over the Oration to be delivered on the 
morrow. ‘I have sent for you,” he said, “to ask your opinion 
on something I have just written; it is either very good or very 
bad. I don’t know which, and I want you to tell me, and I shall 
abide by your judgment.” 

When we state that the part read was the speech put into the 
mouth of Mr. Adams: “Sink or swim, live or die,” it is un- 
necessary to state the judgment passed upon it by the friend thus 
summoned. And in educating our own judgments, there is noth- 
ing else, in addition to solid studies, so immediately advantageous 
as familiarity with the highest models in oratory, sacred and 
secular. 
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8. You will find in all three of these French Preachers also a 
powerful imagination, a faculty of the mind which is essential to all 
great success in speaking; a faculty which does not show itself 
exclusively, or chiefly, as some suppose, in tropes, and metaphors, 
and similes; but which is necessary for the description of distant 
objects, as the scenes and events in Sacred History or Human 
Life ; it aids in clear and forcible statement, for it makes our con- 
ceptions definite and precise, and our language apt. Much of the 
clearness of our own South and Barrow for instance, is due to this, 
And this clear and forcible statement, moreover, is as indispensable 
to forcible argument, as clearness of conception is to purity of style. 
This faculty to which every great orator owes so much to be 
impressive teachers, is as easily trained and developed as the 
memory; but the methods of this culture we have not time to 
enter on now, and pass therefore to 

4. The fourth intellectual source of their power, which we 
may style, after Hamilton, the Elaborative Faculty. Their power 
of Generalization is seen in their Plans ; their ability to arrange 
an extensive and complicated subject under two or three general 
divisions. It is seen in their analyses of doctrines, of duties, of 
emotions, of passions. And this minute subdivision to which 
they result, while it does not go to the extent witnessed in the 
early Puritan Divines, or in our own South and Andrewes, is 
sufficient to aid in impressing the truth upon minds of average 
culture, and to increase by multiplicity of impressions the sense of 
evidence. 

The Reasoning Power proper was strangely developed in them 
all. Bossuet was a reasoner for reasoners. Like a great Mathe- 
matician, he often leaps over too many intermediate points in his 
reasoning to be easily followed by common minds. But of his 
great power in argument there can be no doubt. Bishop Atter- 
bury in one of his letters says of him : — 

* The more I read of the Bishop of Meaux, the more I value 
him as a great and able writer, and especially for that talent of 
taking as many advantages of an adversary and giving him as few 
as any man, I believe, that ever entered the lists of controversy.” 

Bourdaloue is a reasoner not only for great reasoners but also 
for common minds ; his logic is remorseless ; yet his language isso 
simple, so clear, so sharp cut, that any man can comprehend him. 
No other man ever understood better than he how to address the 
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Reason from the Pulpit. He deals with facts as Demosthenes 
does; ¢. ¢., instead of accumulating facts, instead of multiplying 
them, he selects such as are most to his purpose, and dwells on 
them individually. He draws new and unexpected inferences 
from them, and follows his facts into various applications. He 
presses every point to the utmost. He takes pains to keep the 
different points of his arguments separate and distinct, pressing 
each by itself. In refutation, he subdivides his adversary’s prop- 
osition, refuting it in detail; thereby in sight of his audience gain- 
ing one victory after another, and overthrowing the authority of 
his antagonist, by the mere fact of showing how many untenable 
positions he has assumed. There is also in Bourdaloue as in 
Demosthenes, and in Charles James Fox, a frequent repetition 
of facts and arguments, slightly varied in their statement or appli- 
cation, with a view to making a deeper impression ; and Bour- 
daloue like Demosthenes, always takes pains to draw his own 
inferences. Young and inexperienced speakers are apt to imagine 
because an inference forces itself upon their minds, the moment 
the fact is stated, that it will force itself upon their hearers’ also. 
But it is not so. If we wish the inference drawn, we must draw 
it ourselves, and press it home upon our audience with all our skill. 
And as Demosthenes, in that famous passage drives the dilemma 
upon Aschines, so Bourdaloue and Massillon often force similar 
dilemmas upon the sinful conscience, upon the unbeliever, and 
upon the lukewarm Christian. The popular effectiveness of the 
dilemma in secular oratory is familiar to us all. And we might 
easily see, if time permitted the examination, how often and how 
profitably it can be used in inculcating Sacred Truth. 

All these various points in Bourdaloue’s mode of reasoning might 
be amply illustrated from his Sermons, but we have trespassed so 
long on the patience of our readers that we desire to weary them as 
little more as possible. As Lord Brougham so far forgets himself in 
his Essay on Ancient Eloquence as to say that the orations of 
Demosthenes are rather harangues than pieces of reasoning, an 
error which Legaré, in his masterly article on Demosthenes, has 
abundantly refuted, so there are many who count Massillon no 
reasoner. The mistake is natural. There are always critics who, 
because a man is brilliant, deny that he is solid; and because he 
moves the heart, affirm that he cannot influence the judgment. So 


for years at Rome, they called Cicero the Little Greek, and denied 
VOL. XX. 38 
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him both ability to reason and knowledge of the Law. Thus small 
critics have talked of many eminent orators of modern days, — 
of Erskine, of Choate, the most brilliant advocate New England 
ever produced, of Legaré of South Carolina. But the sooner we 
dismiss this delusion from our minds the better. A man cannot be 
a true orator, either in the Pulpit or at the Bar, who is not a true 
reasoner. Mark, we do not affirm that fine powers of reasoning 
are necessary in order that a man may be popular, famous, run after, 
féted, for his speaking, but that in all Oratory, Greek, Roman, 
French, English, which has stood the test of time, you will find 
reasoning of the highest order ; not the reasoning of the mathema- 
tician, not the reasoning of the metaphysician, but the reasoning of 
the Orator, which differs from the others not so much in itself as 
in the materials it is called to handle, and the minds it seeks to 
convince. 

Massillon’s argumentation is not so manifest on the surface, but 
an analysis of his Sermons will often show the most carefully con- 
structed chains of reasoning. ‘To be sure, he does not reason 
magisterially, he does not lord it over your understanding with the 
imperial and sometimes imperious dogmatism of Bossuet ; nor with 
the manifest strength and paternal authority of Bourdaloue ; but so 
to speak, he takes you aside by yourself, and holding both your 
hands in his, and looking on you with his deep, earnest eyes as if 
his soul searched yours, he remonstrates, he reasons, he pleads with 
the gentle earnestness of a brother, — a brother whom you love 
and trust and admire, and who wins you by his gentleness and 
truth, almost before he speaks. 

And there is one characteristic of the method of reasoning adopted 
by Demosthenes, which is seen in Massillon more than in any other 
of the French Preachers, — his care to arouse the feelings before he 
states his facts. This is common enough at the Bar, and here our 
great New England Advocate, Mr. Choate, excelled. And this 
course is legitimate and wise, and desirable in the Pulpit. Much 
of the power of Christian Truth to move the soul is lost, because we 
neglect it, and present the most impressive and tender revelations 
of God’s love with the dryness of a mathematical proposition. 

We have now considered the intellectual elements of Oratory of 
the mighty Frenchmen. We have noticed their deep, rich learning, 
their power of argument, the simplicity, force and beauty of their 
style, a style, as has been said of poetry, at once “ simple, sensu- 
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ous and passionate ; ’’ but we are come now to that which is more im- 
portant than knowledge, more efficacious than logic, mére indis- 
pensable than any quality of style, — the moral elements of their 
Oratory, that earnest Faith in Christ which made them unselfish, 
independent, fearless, commanding, tender. 

But before we touch this which belongs rather to their individ- 
ual characteristics, we will pause for a moment to speak of their 
official character. They were the authorized ministers, the ac- 
credited representatives of a great and powerful body. Behind 
them stood their Church, corrupted indeed, yet with its centuries of 
existence and its wide extended dominion. They spoke as her rep- 
resentatives, seldom touching Romish superstitions, boldly proclaim- 
ing Catholic Truth. Their words were not the opinions of an indi- 
vidual, but the authoritative declarations of what they believed the 
Church. Confining themselves for the most part to topics on which 
the Church of God has always declared herself with unambiguous 
voice, as in her ancient and unaltered Creeds, they spoke with a 
power which could not possibly have been otherwise exerted. The 
whole Past was heard through their tongues, — councils, bishops, 
schools of learning, doctors, holy men, virgins, confessors, united to 
give weight to whatever fell from their eloquent lips. Like their 
Divine Master before them, ‘ they spake as having authority and 
not as the scribes,” on whose wire-drawn distinctions and meta- 
physical subtleties one might find inscribed, perhaps, the acuteness 
of the individual, but where he would search in vain for the stamp 
and impress of Eternal Truth. 

We are apt to think, that the intellectual element of Oratory is 
its most potent one, but it is far otherwise. True eloquence, says 
another, ‘I find to be nothing but a serious and hearty love of 
truth.” And this is true of sacred eloquence especially. No man 
can move others who is not moved himself; he may delight, he 
may entrance, but he will not move, he will not influence to action. 
He who mounts the Pulpit not to display himself, but to win souls ; 
who goes there not because ambition calls, but because Christ sends, 
will from the beginning to the end of his discourse be acting from 
the highest Christian motives. He will bring his intellect into sub- 
jection to Christ’s commands. Profoundly versed in the truth he is 
to present, and in the nature, powers, prejudices, and misconceptions 
of the mind he is addressing, he will make everything tend to the 
accomplishment of his purpose. He will check the vagaries of his 
intellect with bit and spur; he will repress any excessive logical 
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tendency, if need be; he will prune with remorseless hand an 
exuberant fancy ; he will despise all reputation for eloquence and 
showy declamation ; he will know nothing in all the world but the 
truth he presents, and the men he addresses. It has been said of 
Aischines that the one’ quality which his eloquence lacked, com- 
pared with that of Demosthenes, was faith ; faith in his country, 
faith in his cause. And this Faith is the strongest element in Pul- 
pit Power; as our holiness is proportioned to our Faith, as the 
extent of our Faith determines the amount of our hope and of 
our love, so other things being equal, the degree of Faith de- 
termines the degree of our effectiveness as Preachers. Men have 
wrought wonders in the Pulpit by God’s blessing, without learning, 
without culture, with none of the graces of speech, but they never 
have done it without Faith, without a deep and burning Faith in 
the message they brought, and in the Saviour who sent them. And 
if there is one lesson more than another, which the careful study of 
these great masters teaches a thoughtful student, it is this: that Pul- 
pit Power, power to convince, to persuade, to move, is proportioned 
to one’s Faith, and Hope, and Love. And he who under a wise 
rhetoric, sets himself to the acquisition of the utmost possible power 
in the Pulpit, will every day be brought home to himself, and to his 
own spiritual condition ; to the pressing necessity he is under to ac- 
quire that earnestness, that forgetfulness of self, that holiness without 
which it is impossible, year after year, to stand before the people of 
God, and urge them effectively to holiness and self-denial. ‘* When 
thou art converted strengthen thy brethren,” was our Lord’s com- 
mand to St. Peter; and if we would strengthen our brethren, we 
must first see to it that we are converted ourselves; we must be 
holy, harmless and undefiled. And so our studies in Sacred 
Rhetoric, wisely conducted, will end where all our studies should 
end ; not in inflating pride, not in feeding ambition, but in bringing 
us humbled, and penetrated with a sense of our unworthiness, to 
our crucified Redeemer. Day after day we shall come to Him. 
Day after day from our dying Lord shall we draw our strength. 
And so it was, as we cannot but feel, when reading these preachers 
of whom we have spoken. The one thought which seems to run 
through all their Sermons, is the Incarnation of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. The One Being who is never absent from 
them is the crucified, the risen, the exalted Redeemer. You feel 
that Christ was as really present, we had almost said as sensibly, 
as the people they addressed. 
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And this deep Faith, this living consciousness of Christ’s pres- 
ence, gave them their power in the Pulpit. It made them independ- 
ent of all human favor, fearless of all human opposition,and gave 
them strength to stand up before the haughtiest court in Christen- 
dom, in the commanding attitude of Christ’s Ambassadors. But 
this independence, this fearlessness, this voice of command, were 
divested of everything like harshness. If they were the Ambassa- 
dors of God, it was of that God who is Love, of that God who till 
the Judgment-day has fully dawned, “ will not quench the smoking 
flax, or break the bruised reed.” 

And therefore there is a tenderness and pathos in their words, 
and most of all in those of Massillon, which disarm opposition, and 
make you feel that there is nothing of selfishness about them, and 
nothing of arrogance, but that they speak * the truth in love,” and 
plead with you because “ the love of Christ constraineth them.” 

But we ourselves shall find it impossible to exhibit this tender- 
ness unless we are really loving and tender in our own religious 
character. It is the man that speaks, and his heart beats in the 
words. We must therefore aim above all things, after realizing 
the unspeakable importance of our mission, as Ambassadors of 
Christ, to live so near to Christ, to be so much in prayer to Christ, 
that Love shall be the atmosphere of allour thoughts. And now 
permit me in closing, to sum up the advantages which one may ex- 
pect to gain from the study of these French Preachers, provided he 
comes to them with a sufficient knowledge of Theology to discrim- 
inate between what is Catholic and what Romish, and remem- 
bers the different practical relation which a Romish Priest sustains 
to his people from that sustained by a Clergyman of our own branch 
of the Church Catholic. We shall find, in the first place, great 
satisfaction as scholars in studying the masterpieces of modern Pul- 
pit Oratory. In Bossuet we shall be able to realize the awful 
grandeur of the truths of the Gospel. In Bourdaloue, we shall 
find that Preaching is not the field for vapid generalities and empty 
parade, but that it affords scope for the widest learning, the deepest 
penetration, the severest logic, and the most varied knowledge of 
men. In Massillon we shall discover, that there is nothing even 
in the drama, so capable of touching the heart, of rousing the emo- 
tions, of “ purifying us by pity and by terror,” to use the familiar 
words of Aristotle, as the love of our God, on the one hand, and in- 
gratitude of man on the other. And Massillon shall show us also why 
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our sermons must be studied not in libraries only, but on our knees, 
in the mournful inspection of our own sinful hearts. It will enno- 
ble our conception of the sermon also. No man can stndy these 
Preachers and afterwards regard the sermon (as some 7 X 9 men 
you meet with seem to do) as merely a brief talk to women and chil- 
dren on some religious theme, it hardly matters what. He would be 
ashamed of his own intellect, if it afforded him no clearer perception 
of the intellectual elevation of the Preacher’s Office, and he would 
be doubtful of his own religious character if the Incarnation and 
its attendant truths touched his affections so little. He will feel rather 
that in dealing from the Pulpit with the sinful, the careless, the unbe- 
lieving, he is dealing with stalwart antagonists ; that he is doing battle 
in God’s name, against strong prejudices of mind and heart, and is 
met by powerful and stubborn wills. He will feel that all the know]- 
edge he can acquire, all the skill in argument to which he can attain, 
all the persuasiveness to be acquired by years of study and experience, 
will be only too small for the work before him; since however small 
his congregation, he will find in it ignorance to enlighten, doubts to 
remove, indifference to arouse, and impenitence to melt. 

He will realize that it is not only love to his neighbor which de- 
mands this sacrifice of time and labor, this concentrated exercise of 
all his powers of body, mind, and heart; but he will realize that 
God demands it, that the ** High and Holy One who inhabiteth 
eternity,” who in other days allowed nothing deformed or diseased 
to be offered on His altar, and who now calls for our best and 
choicest in the building and decoration of His temples, demands 
our best also, when, as His Priests, we stand in His name to plead 
with the people He has redeemed. And so the more fully we 
realize the awful sanctity of our Priestly Office, the more careful 
we shall be of the manner in which we deliver to our fellow-men 
the message from our God and theirs. And though we look upon 
the sermon as being for the most part a quiet exhibition of some 
Christian truth, we shall remember that it requires from us 
thoughts drawn studiously from the Bible, and life, and nature. 
And so shall life be one long preparation for increasing usefulness 
in our ministry; our reading, however miscellaneous, shall still 
assist us in the choice thoughts and expressions it shall furnish. 
Our recreations, our walks, our summers’ rambles, shall refresh our 
minds, and store them with abundant illustration from earth and 
sky, from mountain and plain ; and our parish-calls, as we go our 
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rounds, year after year, shall make us more intimately acquainted 
with our people, their characters and their necessities; so that all 
our studies, and all our experience, shall combine to increase our 
power to set forth effectively that truth, through which, in answer 
to our Saviour’s Prayer, God shall sanctify His Chosen, and save 
them through Eternity. 





Arr. VI.— THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


History proves that the greatest influences have proceeded from 
the smallest territorial centres. On the map, how insignificant 
Judea, destined to mould the religious future of the world! 
Nineveh, and Babylon, but cities, controlled vast Empires. On 
her narrow peninsula, Greece, by her arts, her literature, her 
arms, her philosophy, her statesmanship, was to impress, and 
elevate all coming generations, while Italy, during ages, was to 
rule mighty nations. Egypt, Carthage, Spain, Holland, France, 
from contracted limits, exerted a universal influence. It therefore 
accords with the analogies of Providence that a country no larger 
than England should be the elected home of that branch of the 
Catholic Church, representing, we believe, most truly, the Pritt 
TIVE Farra, and Orper. When in its unpromising soil Apostolic 
men first planted Christianity ; when Saxon Freedom struggled 
for centuries with Papal usurpation; when the Reforms of Henry 
the Eighth were bursting the chains and dispelling the superstitions 
of ages, it was not foreseen that England would be throughout the 
globe the colonizer of nations, spreading with maternal influence 
among her children language, science, literature, the principles of 
Government, the truths of the Gospel, and shaping with un- 
paralleled power the future of Humanity. However extended the 
territory of the Greek Church, and however wide the sway of the 
Latin Church, it seems demonstrable that the Anglican Church, 
directly and indirectly, has done far more within three centuries 
than either to mould the best intellects of the race, diffuse the pure 
truth of Christianity, and prepare our world for the predicted glory 
whose dawn now gilds its darkness. Her children, remembering 
the past of their venerable mother in England, and reflecting on 
the illimitable future stretching before the daughter in America, 
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should be careful never to diminish by depreciating contrasts her 
claims, and dignity, 

Firmly convinced that the Cuurcu in Britain, and our own 
Republic, has the best title to the faith and love of Christians, we 
propose to pause amid the agitating storms of the hour, and calmly 
ascertain what is her relative, and absolute position. Attention, 
however, will be mostly confined to our own country. If we seem 
to revive buried truths and controversies, it is because the age 
has assaulted doctrines once deemed axioms, and advocated princi- 
ples once deemed errors. Society resembles a volcanic region 
traced by recent convulsions. Ancient land-marks lie concealed 
beneath the surface ; objects heretofore hidden in the earth are 
now exposed to the sun. 

That our Hoty Carnoric Cuurcu has certain sympathies with 
Rome cannot be denied. Both claim substantially the same Order. 
Both hold the same venerable Creeds. Both have Liturgies 
largely derived from the same original sources. Many of our 
Clergy have inclined to a rich, and splendid ceremonial similar to 
that used by Greeks and Latins during ages. There are those 
among us who admire the strength, the vigor, the compactness of 
the Romish system, and almost envy its sway over the masses. 
Many would encourage organizations based on the philosophy of its 
monastic orders, seeking to retain the good and reject the evil, 
and looking forward with glowing hope to the period which shall 
remove all barriers, and restore the original Unity. Nor is it to 
be denied that there is a small number from whose minds the 
eternal differences between ourselves and Rome are fast fading. 
They repudiate the Reformation. They deride its instruments, 
and despise its results. Nay! they have even dared to insult its 
Martyrs. It has become their fashion to institute humiliating 
comparisons between the Oriental, and Latin communions, and 
our own noble and venerable branch of the one Hoty CatHoxic 
AND Aposrotic Cuurcn. What is equally true, and far more 
mortifying, there have been not infrequent lapses from their ranks 
to the bondage, the superstitions, the corruptions of the Papacy. 

It is not unnatural then to pause, and make inquiries, which our 
fathers in the sixteenth century could have never conceived would 
be even suggested by their children of the nineteenth century. 
Have, we now ask, the separating barriers been indeed broken 
down ? Have the systems changed? Have our standards been 
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altered? Where? When? How? Has the antagonism van- 
ished to which our Reformers testified amid blood and flame ? 
Or did they grasp phantoms? Did they suffer tortures for de- 
lusions? Did they die for dreams? Has the Vatican waived its 
claims? Have the Convocations in England, or has the Conven- 
tion in America, carried us nearer Rome? A few years since 
these questions would have seemed puerile, and even absurd. 
Now they are demanded by the agitations of the hour. Nay! we 
are compelled even to quote forgotten Romish standards with which 
our fathers were familiar in the glare of flames. 

Before reaching any doctrinal differences, when the Anglican 
Catholic looks towards Rome, he sees a wall of separation at pres- 
ent insuperable. The Orders of his Church are silently unac- 
knowledged, or scornfully repudiated. The very fact of Archbishop 
Parker’s consecration is usually questioned by Romish writers, and 
for the truth of history we have an absurd fable. The most fanat- 
ical sectary is not more absolutely excluded from our own pulpits, 
than we are from that Church whose arrogant claim to infallibility 
and supremacy was never so strong, so reckless, so successful as at 
this hour. 

And then have those who treat our distance from Rome as an 
insignificant interval easily bridged by a few amiable discourses, or 
a few trifling arrangements, forgotten the Creep or Porg Pius 
IV.? Will they inform us where, and when it has been either 
abrogated, or modified? Perhaps it may be well to refresh their 
memories by quoting a few of its Articles. In regard to it Dr. 
Milner says, ‘* The Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Atha- 
nasian Creed, and the Creed of Pope Pius IV., drawn up in con- 
formity with the definitions of the Council of Trent, are everywhere 
recited, and professed to the strict letter.’ Here then is what the 
Romanist swEARs : — 


“T acknowledge the Holy Catholic, and Apostolical Roman Church, 
the Mother and Mistress of all Churches, and I promise and swear true 
obedience to the Roman Bishop, the successor of St. Peter, the prince of 
the Apostles, and the vicar of Jesus Christ. I also profess, and undoubt- 
edly receive all other things delivered, defined, and declared by the 
sacred canons, and general councils, and particularly by the holy Council 
of Trent, and likewise I also condemn, reject, and anathematize all things 
contrary thereto, and all heresies whatsoever, condemned, rejected, and 
anathematized by the Church. This true Catholic Church, our oF WHICH 
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NONE CAN BE SAVED, which I now freely profess, and truly hold, I 
promise, vow, and swear most constantly to hold, and profess the same 
whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to the end of my life.” 


Nor does its last clause restrict it to Priests and Bishops. 
Charles Butler says in regard to it: — 


“Tt was immediately received throughout the universal Church, and 
since that time has ever been considered, in every part of the world, as 
‘an accurate, and explicit summary of the Roman Catholic faith. Mow 
Catholics on their admission into the Catholic Church, publicly repeat, and 
testify their assent to it, without restriction or qualification.” 


Surely between the honest Roman and the consistent Anglican 
this creed still rises like a mountain. 

Let me now show what the Index declares in reference to the 
ScRIPTURE. The fourth rule says : — 


“Inasmuch as it is manifest from experience that if the Holy Bible, 
translated into the vulgar tongue, be indiscriminately allowed to every 
one, the temerity of men will cause more evil than good to arise from it, 
it is, on this point referred to the judgment of the bishops, or inquisitors, 
who may, by the advice of the priest, or confessor, permit the reading of 
the Bible translated into the vulgar tongue by Catholic authors, to those 
persons whose faith and piety they apprehend will be augmented, and not 
injured by it, and this permission they must have in writing.” 


By this provision the Scripture, instead of being freely circulated, 
is placed entirely in the power of the Priest. 

Upon the point of Farat Supremacy let us turn to the Council 
of Florence. In a decision pronounced on the 5th of July, 1439, 
we find substantially, “* The Pope of Rome hath the supremacy 
over all the earth ; that he is the successor of St. Peter, the prince 
of the Apostles; the Head of the Church, the father, and teacher 
of all Christians.” 

In regard to InFALiipiiiry the Catechism of Trent declares, — 
* But as this one Church, because governed by the Holy Ghost, 
cannot err in faith, and morals, it necessarily follows that all other 
societies arrogating to themselves the name of Church, because 
guided by the spirit of darkness, are sunk in the most pernicious 
errors, doctrinal, and moral.”’ 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to recall what the Council of Trent 
declares in regard to the Hoty Evcnarist. We give the first 
and second Canons, — 
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“1. Whosoever shall deny, that in the most holy sacrament of the 
Eucharist there are truly, really, and substantially contained the Body, 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, together with His soul, and divinity, 
and consequently Christ entire, but shall affirm that He is present therein, 
only ina sign, and figure, or by His power ; let him be accursed. 2. Who- 
soever shall affirm, that in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist 
there remains the substance of the bread and wine, together with the 
Body, and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shall deny that wonderful 
and peculiar conversion of the whole substance of the bread into His 
Body, and of the whole substance of the wine into His Blood, the species 
only of bread and wine remaining, which conversion the Catholic Church 
most fitly terms transubstantiation ; let him be accursed.” 


We have also the following, touching the WorsHIP oF THE 
Host: — 


“If any one shall say that this holy sacrament should not be adored 
nor solemnly carried about in procession, nor held up publicly to the people 
to adore it, or that its worshippers are idolaters ; let him be accursed.” 


Here is enjoined by anathemas what our Article forbids. 
The Council of Trent thus decrees in regard to ConrEesston : — 


“ Whosoever shall deny that Sacramental Confession was instituted by 
divine command, or that it is necessary to Salvation, or shall affirm that 
the practice of secretly confessing to the Priest alone, as it has ever 
been observed by the Catholic Church, and is still observed, is foreign to 
the institution and command of Christ, and is a human invention 4 let 
him be accursed.” 


We have as follows on the subject of PurGarory : — 


“Since the Catholie Church, instructed by the Holy Spirit from the 
Sacred Writings, and ancient tradition of the fathers, hath taught in holy 
councils, and lastly in this C&cumenical Council, that there is a Purga- 
tory, and that the souls detained there are assisted by the suffrages of the 
faithful, but especially by the acceptable sacrifice of the mass, this holy 
council commands that the wholesome doctrine concerning Purgatory, 
delivered to us by venerable fathers, and sacred councils, be believed, 
held, taught, and everywhere preached by Christ’s faithful.” 


In regard to the Invocation or Saints the Council of Trent, in 
its twenty-fifth session, enjoins Bishops, and other Teachers, — 


“To instruct the faithful concerning the invocation, and intercession 
due the Saints, the honor due to relics, and the careful use of images» 
teaching them that the Saints, who reign together with Christ, offer their 
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prayers to God for men ; that it is a good, and a useful thing suppliantly 
to invoke them, and to flee to their prayers, help, and assistance, because 
of the benefits bestowed by God through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who is our only Redeemer, and Saviour, and that those are men of im- 
pious sentiments who deny that the Saints who enjoy eternal happiness: 
are to be invoked.” 


That the faithful have profited by the instruction of their 
Pastors is seen to-day in every part of our world by the Romish 
worship, private and public, constantly addressed to saints, angels, 
and to the Virgin, so that by reliable testimony, especially in Italy, 
the glorious office of Christ as Mediator is totally obscured by His 
supposed sternness as a Judge, who can only be approached by the 
intercessions of His creatures. Nor can we marvel at the idola- 
‘trous degradation of the people, when we find such language as 
the following in the bull of a Pope. We quote from that issued 
by Gregory XVIth onthe 15th of August, 1832. He says, — 
** But that all may have a successful, and happy issue, let us raise 
our eyes to the most blessed Virgin, who alone destroys heresies, 
who is our greatest hope, yea, THE ENTIRE GROUND OF OUR HOPE.” 
It is not our purpose here to enter into any comparison between 
the Decrees of Trent, and the Articles of our own Church. The 
antagonism is so obvious, that statement, not argument is required. 
We confess that we have never had a greater recoil from any 
book, than from Tract numbered ninety, where the attempt at 
reconciliation is so palpably weak, unfair, and abortive. You 
might as well endeavor to unite stern mountains separated by the 
convulsions of centuries. For Dr. Pusey, who had a certain sympa- 
thy with the sophistries of Newman, we have the highest veneration. 
He first taught us that the Holy Communion was not only a 
memento, but a Presence. He has most clearly shown the ever- 
lasting difference between the spiritual view of the Catholic 
Church, and the corporal dogma of the Romish corruption. For 
his high views of Orders, and his reverent views of Ritual, we pro- 
fess great veneration. But when he insinuates that there can be 
any possible reconciliation between the Tridentine Canons we have 
quoted, and the Anglican Articles and offices, we can only marvel 
to see such treasures of learning, and beauties of character, where 
there is such a deficiency in acute logic, and practical sagacity. 
And especially are anticipations of speedy unity astonishing when 
the spiritual pretensions of the Papacy increase with its political 
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decline. While manifestly losing power in Austria, in Italy, in 
Spain, and other strongholds of Continental Europe, we have the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception established by the simple 
word of the Pontiff, and a Council convened, without consulting 
temporal sovereigns, to pronounce his Infallibility. The triumphs 
of Ultramontanism are surely not bringing nearer the day of 
promised fellowship. Our hope is, not that Rome will speedily 
emancipate herself from her corruptions, but that there will be 
increasing Reforms which will bring many individuals to the light, 
and ultimately to the fellowship of our own Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

Let us now approach the-Greek Communion. Here are stirred 
some of the deepest sensibilities of the heart. Here we behold a 
venerable beauty. Here are excited both admiration, and affec- 
tion for so much that is excellent in doctrine, and in practice. It 
is impossible to read the standards of the Greek Church without 
being impressed with her Orthodoxy in whatever respects the 
essentials of the Faith. The weight of argument seems incontest- 
ably that she is right in asserting that the filioqgue is a Latin inter- 
polation of the Nicene Creed, while in restricting the word Pro- 
cession to express the relation of the Holy Ghost to the Father she 
has at least the letter of the Scripture. If in Syria we find her 
oppressed with a superstitious laity, and an ignorant Clergy, in 
Russia we behold in her much that is excellent in culture, and all 
that is august in authority, and imposing in ritual. Amid her 
serfs, her nobles, and her princes there are unquestionable instances 
of the loveliest piety. Perhaps there is no form of Christianity so 
intimately interwoven with the habits of an entire nation, and so 
cordially supported by a throne. The saintliness, the learning, the 
labors of Philarét, the recent Primate of Russia, would adorn any 
age, and any country. Our interest in the Greek Church is more- 
over increased by the recent purchase of Alaska by our Govern- 
ment. There is also between this Republic and Russia an inex- 
plicable sympathy, remarkable in the case of nations almost 
antagonistic in their political institutions, and having no resem- 
blance except in the vastness of their territory. This manifest 
and unexpected fellowship seems prophetic of some united destiny 
in their gigantic future. Besides, if a Greek Church, as is sup- 
posed, will soon be established in San Francisco, the Bishop of 
California will have sternly practical questions to decide, where we 
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have been hitherto discussing abstract theories. However this 
may be, we have every motive for treating the Orientals with the 
utmost consideration, and regard; and more especially as the 
entire subject of intercommunion has received the careful attention 
of the General Convention, and been referred to a most competent 
committee. Yet we cannot forbear touching a subject which comes 
so immediately in the path of our Article. We propose in our 
investigation to examine simply what is taught by acknowledged 
standards. Certain opinions of Archbishop Philarét in regard to 
the Holy Eucharist are reported by one of our most estimable 
Bishops, which would seem to modify essentially the obvious 
meaning of received writings. But venerable as was that Primate, 
he could only really speak in informal conversation as a private 
individual. We will therefore be excused for more regarding his 
printed doctrines than his oral communications. This having been 
premised, we may state that the difficulties of a practical intercom- 
munion are by no means settled by the rectification of the Nicene 
Creed. With the most profound respect for the recent decided 
action of the Convocation of Canterbury, we will proceed to state 
the obstacles which start up from some of the most weighty stand- 
ards, at least, of the Russo-Greek Church, confining ourselves to a 
very few of the prominent. 

And we first direct attention to the declarations of the Council 
of Bethlehem, assembled a. p. 1672, and whose authority seems 
unquestioned, and universal. The expression in regard to the 
circulation of the Bible is by no means so objectionable as the writ- 
ten license of the Priest required by the Index. Still there is a 
restriction at variance with our Anglican and American notions, 
yet not presenting any difficulty in the way of Intercommunion. 
We give the answer to one of the questions appended to the Articles. 
“ We know that all Scripture is inspired by God, and profitable, 
and so indispensable, that, without it, it is impossible to attain to 
godliness. But it is not permitted to read to every one without 
guidance, certain parts of the Scriptures, especially the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

The most formidable difficulty arises inthe X VIIth Article of the 
Council of Bethlehem, where the Romish TRANsuBSTANTIATION is 
affirmed as strongly as in the decrees of Trent. We are compelled 
to consider, not the influences which shaped the utterance, but the 
unequivocal meaning of the terms employed, and which individual 
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explanations can scarcely be supposed to modify. Here is the 
statement of the Article on the Holy Eucharist : — 


“ We believe that in the celebration of this mystery, our Lord Jesus 
Christ is present, not in a figurative, and imaginary manner, nor by any 
excellency of grace, as some of the Fathers have said of Baptism, nor by 
impanation, nor by the substantial union of the Divinity of the Word with 
the bread that is set upon the Altar, as the Lutherans ignorantly, and 
wretchedly think, but really, and indeed, so that after the consecration of 
the bread, the bread is changed, and transubstantiated, transformed into 
the very Body and Blood of our Lord, which was born in Bethlehem of 
the most pure Virgin, baptized in the River Jordan, suffered, was buried, 
arose again, ascended into Heaven, sitteth on the right hand of the Father, 
shall come again in the clouds of Heaven; and that the wine is converted, 
and transubstantiated into the very true Blood of the Lord which was 
shed for the Life of the world when He suffered on the Cross. Further, 
we believe that after the consecration of the bread and wine, the very 
bread and wine ! no longer remain ; but the very Body and Blood of our 
Lord is distributed, and enters into the mouths and stomachs of the com- 
municants.” 

Human language cannot be more explicit. Here we have the 
essential part of transubstantiation, according to Dr. Pusey, who 
in showing the difference between the real spiritual Presence of 
the Anglican Church, and the asserted corporal Presence of the 
Romish Church, affirms that the whole controversy turns on the 
question of change in the substance of the elements. 

The XVIIIth Article of the Council of Bethlehem, on Prayers 
for the Dead, affirms the doctrine of PurGatory, not under that 
name, but in terms distinct as those of the twenty-fifth session of 
Trent : — 


“ We believe that the souls of the dead are in bliss, or in torment ac- 
cording to their actions. For on being separated from their bodies, they 
pass instantly either into joy, or into sorrow and woe. Yet they receive 
not perfect bliss, or perfect misery until after the resurrection. The souls 
of those who have fallen into mortal sin, but yet have not despaired in the 
hour of death, but have repented while still in the body — descend into 
Hades, and endure discipline for the sins they have committed. ‘They re- 
ceive refreshment through the infinite goodness of God, through the prayers 
of the Priests, and works of mercy which are wrought in behalf of 
the dead, and particularly by virtue of the unbloody sacrifice, which the 
servant of the Altar offers in behalf of each Christian in particular, and 
for his connections.” 


1 The Greek in this place says: ‘“‘ The substance of the bread and wine no longer remain.” 
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At the annual solemnities of Orthodox Sunday we have certain 
denunciations of those who refuse the use of images, which certain- 
ly seem to direct the wrath of Heaven against ourselves : — 


“To them — that will not introduce by means of icons the grace mani- 
fested by that Prophet —to them that will not endure to see in icons these 
works done for the salvation of the whole world, and honor them not, nor 
adore them, Anathema! Anathema!! Anathema!!!” 


That there are repeated Invocation or Satnts in the Russo- 
Greek service is undeniable. In the Mencea, which resembles the 
Breviary, there is an address to Mary even more censurable than 
anything we have ever seen in Romish Liturgies : 


“Virgin, blessed of God, as a benevolent advocate, thou that art 
proclaimed by the faithful, Mother of God, presenting our prayers to the 
Creator, procure propitiation for thy servants, as the all sufficient propi- 
tiation and salvation of our souls.” Again, — “ At thy intercession, O 
spotless Virgin, to the word that was born of thee, loose me from the bands 
of my sins, and save me, lady, by thy prayers.” 


In the admirable Catechisms of the late learned and venerated 
Primate of Moscow, Archbishop Philarét, we have these various 
doctrines succinetly stated, but with equal clearness, as the author- 
ized opinions of the Greek Church. And surely, however sincere 
and glowing may be our aspirations for Unity, we should not shrink 
from understanding all the strength of the practical difficulties. 
The men who do not fear to know the obstacles, are the men by 
whose active faith they must be removed. We cannot be insen- 
sible to the fact that hitherto they have stood for centuries stern, 
frowning, and motionless. The efforts which many deem new 
have been going forward during generations. Negotiations have 
been frequent. More than a hundred years since a committee of 
Conference was appointed to mediate between the Russian and 
Anglican Churches. Still, with a knowledge of all these embar- 
rassments and disappointments, we believe the prayer of Faith, and 
the labor of Love, will ultimately triumph. 

But let us now turn from those venerable Churches, which on 
questions of ORDER so elicit our sympathies, to some of those Chris- 
tian Bodies which arose from the Reformation, and which must 
command our respect for their general correctness in the essentials 
of the Farrn. That man is deficient either in head or heart who 
refuses to acknowledge among them much that is profound in 
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learning, correct in doctrine, beautiful in piety, excellent in life, 
expansive in benevolence, and admirable in enterprise. As we 
must credit Rome with the saintliness of a Kempis, the loveli- 
ness of a Fenelon, and the pious eloquence of a Massillon, so we 
must acknowledge the devotion of a Brainard, the holiness of 
a Judson, and the pulpit power of a Chalmers. We know no 
Churchman who denies that God may bless His own Truth even 
when its method of administration is irregular. But making 
the largest concessions, and with every respect for the charity 
which has prompted certain recent movements, who can for one 
moment suppose, there can be any practical external unity with 
organizations, the validity of whose orders we totally deny? What 
conscientious Clergyman, with the vows of the Church on his 
soul, dare recognize a ministry without Episcopal ordination ? 
Who does not know that the only condition of union on which we 
would receive other Christian bodies is that there should be a 
submission to the hands of the Bishop? Who does not see that 
such an essential would be scorned, and repudiated? We can 
neither deceive ourselves, or deceive others on this subject. The 
only manly way is to admit the truth, and abide by the conse- 
quences. A Clergyman of the Church who is not resolved on 
this point is weaker than a reed. He shakes with every. wind. 
He is at war with himself. He is not in harmony with his standards. 
His life will be a discord, and an entanglement. In vain efforts to 
promote fellowship he will excite strife, provoke criticism, incur 
contempt, and defeat every end he proposes. On the question of 
Orders there can be no concession. This is absolutely, and forever 
fixed by the recent action of the General Convention. It there- 
fore follows as the light the sun that Unity must be spontaneous, 
invisible, spiritual, not forced, outward, demonstrative. And even 
if the question of reordination could be possibly waived, nothing 
seems more unnatural than any organized unity between multitudes 
of men who for centuries have differed in doctrine, habits, and the 
whole framework and texture of their characters. Neither party 
could yield to the system of the other, while the union of antago- 
nizing systems is a mere morning dream. And in the efforts made 
on the one side and on the other, it is a question whether we have 
not depreciated the surpassing claim of the Anglican Church. We 
stand on the Nicene Creed interpreted by the first centuries. Do 


you present this to Rome? To the pure doctrine: it expresses she 
VOL. XX. 39 
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has added the most unwarrantable corruptions. Do you present it 
to the Sects ? However they agree with the Farrn of the Creed, 
they differ from the OrpER of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, as we believe we can demonstrate it to have been estab- 
lished by Divine Authority. The more frequently we read the 
Fathers of the early centuries, the more overwhelming the convic- 
tion that the Church as seen in England and America is the most 
perfect reproduction of the Primitive Model, superior to every 
other in the purity of its Faith, and equal to any other in its claim 
to the true Order. 

So fur as our external relations are concerned, it would seem that 
nothing remains for us but to persevere in a spirit of prayer for 
unity, to foster a noble charity, to cultivate every offered oppor- 
tunity and patiently await the time of Heaven in faithful devotion 
to our sphere of duty, but never to depart from the firmness of 
our convictions, the strength of our position, and that dignity of 
conservatism, which will make no improper advance, and repel 
no honest overture. The Church has always sought to avoid the 
ice of the bigot, and the fire of the fanatic. Hers is the noble 
middle path both in doctrine, in practice, and in polity. 

If permitted, we will employ an illustration of this part of our 
subject, suited rather we confess to the freedom of the address 
than the dignity of the Article. Every graduate of West Point 
is a representative of his cotintry. He is educated by his country. 
He is at the disposal of his country. He is under the flag of his 
country. Even the private soldier in the regular army acts in the 
name of the Republic. But should there occur a sudden invasion 
on some remote frontier, would not the volunteer force be per- 
mitted to fight our battles, and expel our foes? Yet such an 
unauthorized troop, however patriotic its purpose, and vigorous 
its enterprise, and admirable its qualifications, is never confounded 
with a regular battalion. We believe that the Church of the 
true Order is the only authorized representative of the Kingdom of 
Christ on the earth. In its regular ranks is the Latin wing, 
having blazoned on its banners mottoes we deem utterly corrupt, 
and the Greek wing holding dogmas we cannot approve, yet 
both fighting under the commission of the Great Captain of 
our Salvation. Other Christian bodies are the volunteer forces 
of Jesus Christ, who, animated by a sincere love of His cause, are 
permitted to oppose His enemies, as those not following His person, 
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yet loving His truth, were neither commanded, nor forbidden to 
cast out devils. Our prayer, our hope, our faith is, that a period 
of millennial light is beginning to dawn when all doctrinal errors 
and practical mistakes will be corrected, and the entire armies of 
our Lord clothed with the authority of Heaven, and fighting under 
pure escutcheons, will present to the forces of Satan a united front, 
and conquer a world to the Cross. 

Having in this brief manner considered the external relations of 
the Church, we will now glance at her condition, and prospects, as 
seen, especially in the discussions, enactments, and spirit of our 
recent General Convention. And here was first to be remarked 
an unexpected concord. Predictions of hostility and schism were 
disappointed. A substantial unity upon great Church truths was 
demonstrated. I. There is a prevailing conviction that our 
Ecclesiastical Law restricts the performance of our Liturgical 
Services to ministers Episcopally ordained. II. There is a univer- 
sal love for the two great Creeds of our Prayer Book. III. There 
are no real differences in regard to the central doctrine of a sin- 
ner’s justification by faith in Jesus Christ, to be attested by a 
godly life. IV. There is a general attachment to the Liturgy, and 
Polity of the Church. Here is a substantial basis of unity. 
With a true submission to Law, minor differences in regard to the 
Sacraments and Ritual will be tolerated by all liberal men, and 
the majority in our General Convention showed towards the 
minority a noble magnanimity which deserves the highest com- 
mendation, and gives promise of our continued fellowship. Nothing 
can be more certain than that the two sections of the Church, each 
in its sphere, will still revolve within the common circle. 

It is equally plain, however, that decided Church views are 
constantly in the ascendent. Despite a factious resistance con- 
fined to a very few persons, and a popular clamor extending over 
the entire country, the Law guarding our services from intrusion 
was fixed, it is to be hoped-forever, in its interpretation, so that 
our Ecclesiastical genius will be left free in its development. This 
movement which secured the inviolability of our Orders, pro- 
ceeded from those whose interpretations of our Prayer Book, and 
views of Church policy are in parallel directions. They uniformly 
have high opinions of the Sacraments, holding that Baptism is a 
communication of the Holy Ghost, and the Eucharist, not the mere 
memento of an atoning Sacrifice, but the conscious Presence of 
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a Divine Person, who, under material forms, nourishes the believ- 
ing soul to an Eternal Life. They venerate the Creeds. They 
esteem the Church both the conservator, and witness of the 
Truth. They incline to impressive Ritual, and a scrupulous 
observance of our entire appointed service. That which their 
adversaries most oppose is their view of the Priestly Office. But 
do they not reject the Romish dogma of transubstantiation ? 
Deny a corporal presence in the Holy Eucharist, and the very 
conception of fresh sacrifice is preposterous. The essence of the 
Romish Mass is in the belief that the Body and Blood of Christ 
are really offered. To this the opinion of Dr. Pusey, as ex- 
plained in a former number of this Review, is perfectly antag- 
onistic, and nothing could seem more harmless, and more suitable 
than to regard the Priest on earth as presenting to God * the alms 
and oblations of the people,” their ‘* Sacrifice of Praise, and Thanks- 
giving,” their “souls and bodies,” and the Holy Gifts upon the 
altar, while, in sympathy with the Eternal High Priest in Heaven, 
and as his typical representative, he pleads the atonement of the 
Cross made, once and forever. That these interpretations of the 
Articles and Offices of the Church are most in harmony with her 
teaching, and genius, and are likely to have an unquestioned 
preéminence, seems a fact admitted even by those who have stood 
longest in the ranks of the opposition. Decided Churchmen may 
be generously tolerant of lower views, but they are none the less 
resolved on endeavors to make their own universal. Call the 
system they represent by whatever name, all the recent discussions 
of the Press, and the proceedings of the last General Convention 
evince that its future prevalence is to mark the history of the 
American Church. 

But it is to be noticed that with these doctrinal opinions are 
almost invariably associated the same views of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, so that both are to be united in their victory. With these 
you remark a love for the letter of the old Church system, and a 
veneration for the old Church names. Convention, now desig- 
nating such a variety of secular assemblies, many would displace 
by Synod, and Council, consecrated by the hallowed associations 
of primitive ages. They prefer small Dioceses, and numerous 
Bishops, distinguished for efficient labor as well as imposing dig- 
nity, residing in a central city giving name to the See, where they 
are to be surrounded by all the appliances of benevolence. Hence 
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as old Dioceses divide it is sought to bring their parts into federa- 
tive relations, in which is, probably, the germ of the entire Pro- 
vincial system. Nor is it unlikely that we shall have with the 
elements, the nomenclature of a completed Hierarchy. Nay! we 
almost venture a prediction. England is manifestly on the verge 
of great social revolutions. The Government will evidently be 
popularized. Whatever the fate of the Establishment, the Aris- 
tocracy, and the Throne, the Bishops and the Clergy will be more 
and more assimilating to the habits and spirit of those in our own 
Republic. Change at home produces discontent abroad, and with 
the weakening of the central power, the British Colonies will be 
constantly tending to their own independence. But the separa- 
tion of political ties will excite ecclesiastical affinities, and the 
scattered parts of the Anglican Church will seek some scheme of 
union, foreshadowed by the Lambeth Council, to express, and 
develop, and organize a universal fellowship. Perhaps, the result 
will be a great Hierarchical System binding together in a common 
body the children of our ecclesiastical mother throughout the 
world, so that the Rerormep Carnoric Cuurcn, under a single 
visible Head, may present Her pure Faith, and unbroken Order, 
in protesting antagonism to those corruptions fastened on the 
Creeds by the Roman Caruotic Cuurcn. 

Having ventured this suggestion, our Article would be imperfect 
without a reference to the question of Ritual. The action of our 
General Convention assigning the subject to the Bishops until its 
next session is admirable as a temporary expedient. It harmonizes 
with the genius of their office, and places the Episcopate in a dig- 
nified position. But the question must finally be settled on the 
principles of a broad and liberal Christian Statesmanship. While 
firm as the roots of a tree in matters of doctrine, we may be 
pliant as the branches in matters of ceremony. This is allowed by 
our venerable Articles. Extreme Ritualists, however, multiply their 
difficulties by mingling suspected doctrine with novel observance. ° 
In England they began with prayers for the dead, and they end 
with invocation to the saints. They began with the ornament 
of a vestment, and they end with a Canon of Trent. They began 
with Romish imitation, and they end with Romish dogma. They 
began with decrying the Reformation, and they end by defaming 
the Martyrs. American Churchmen may be tolerant of splendid 
ceremonial, but they will forever oppose corrupt doctrine. Ab- 
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stractly, the argument of the Ritualists is formidable. Nature 
does not disdain beauty. The stern laws of the Universe hide 
their rigor beneath bloom, and light, and glory. While the 
temple of Creation has been contrived by pure Reason, it has been 
adorned to please the most fastidious taste. Jehovah who made 
the spheres, and peopled them with cherubim, gave directions for 
the vessel of the tabernacle, and the mitre of the Priest. He did 
not disdain the glitter of gems, the flush of crimson, the glory of 
gold, or the smoke of incense. If it be said these were the 
symbols of an infant dispensation, how, it may be asked, is the 
very maturity of Eternal Life only known to us by figures bor- 
rowed from the temple? No man can read the Epistle to the 
Hebrews spiritualizing the old Jewish Service, or the Revelation 
of St. John transferring its emblems from the Jerusalem on 
earth to the Jerusalem in Heaven, and not believe that the intro- 
duction of a gorgeous ceremonial into the Church was a mere 
question of time and money. But Ritualists have injured their 
principles by their practices. They have not always venerated 
authority. They have more affected Romish Medizvalism than 
Apostolic Catholicism. Let them seek simply an impressive Ritual 
within the Law ! Let them prove their mission rather by their works 
than their vestments! Let them not indulge servile imitations, 
but create from the buried Past, for the living Present and the 
expecting Future, a splendid garniture of ceremonial ; let them 
symbolize only pure Anglican doctrine ; let them respect honest 
prejudices, and never force unwilling Parishes, and we pledge to 
them the respectful attention of American Churchmen. Perhaps, 
when passions, and prejudices subside, beauty will emerge from 
Chaos, and we may see the same Liturgy, variously rendered, 
according to persons and circumstances, suited to all possible in- 
dividualities, so that we shall ultimately have, including all inter- 
mediate varieties, the service, severe in its plainness, resembling 
that adapted to the tastes of impoverished Carthage; and the 
service, gorgeous in its appointments, resembling that adapted to 
the tastes of wealthy Constantinople. Thus will the Church be 
Catholic in ceremonial, Catholic in doctrine, Catholic’ in spirit, 
and Catholic in victory. 

But we cannot close this Article without referring to our own 
peculiar situation as a nation. Take down the map of the world! 
Turn to the United States! On the one hand she looks over the 
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Atlantic into Europe and Africa, and on the other over the Pacific 
into Australia and Asia, attracting to herself the wealth of all con- 
tinents. The History of Empire, which began in the Orient, 
carries us to Egypt, to Greece, to Rome, to Carthage, to France, 
to Spain, to England, to America, where its western march is 
arrested, because a further progress is impossible. All nations of 
the earth are concentrating in our Republic. They bring their 
languages, their habits, their opinions. From the mingled blood 
of the world a race seems springing for the final development of 
Humanity. Perhaps from this new centre of light and life will be 
returned to the ancient nationalities of earth the vital principles of 
their millennial regeneration. Now amid such a mighty conflict of 
antagonisms, the wonder is, not that we should have change, but 
existence. Indeed, if we had not from Heaven an immortal vigor 
we should long ago have been overwhelmed in the confluence 
of these surging streams of humanity, pouring from every part of 
our world. It is most obvious if the Church is to control and 
mould such populations she must be in the truest sense CaTHOLic. 
To understand this term America must go back to the First cen- 
tury, not to the Fourth. The Nicene Creed did not represent its 
own age, but all ages. It simply expressed Eternal Truths. But 
it arises from a period already darkened. by corruptions like a 
sublime mountain towering into pure light above gathering mists. 
Nothing can more conclusively prove that the Nicene Council was 
infallibly guided by the Holy Ghost than the fact that its Creed, 
uncontaminated by a single error of the day, interpreted, and 
expressed the essential truths of Scripture to the Christian con- 
sciousness for all time. But corruptions in doctrine and practice 
had long before begun. Nor is it to Romish Mediavalism, but to 
the Aposroric Catuoxiciry of the First Century the American 
Church must look for her model if she would become the con- 
trolling religious power of this vast Republic. Now this we claim 
was revived fully in England, and in no other country. We have 
seen that it is not found in the Latin and Greek Churches. Nor 
do we discover it in Continental Protestantism. That was chiefly a 
revival of correct doctrine. Justification by Faith had been over- 
laid by Romish superstitions. This great central truth was flashed 
on the soul of Luther. His intense nature was absorbed in the 
revelation. The dazzling light obscured everything but itself. He 
eared nothing for works. He cared nothing for Orders. He cared 
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nothing for the Church. He became a doctrine in action, as Me- 
lancthon was a doctrine in expression. Books, disputations, lec- 
tures, confessions, turned on doctrine. The Continental Refor- 
mation, although so intimately connected with the State, and, at 
first, with a true religious life, finally resolved itself into discus- 
sions of dry technical theology which almost fossilized Christen- 
dom. It accomplished a mighty work. It gave the world a free 
Bible. It emancipated millions from the Papal supremacy. It 
lifted from crushed nations a ruinous load of Romish superstitions. 
It started humanity on a new era of existence. But on the other 
hand it was convulsed by strifes, and rent with divisions. While 
scholars disputed, the people perished. Old Cathedrals, filled by 
Rome with worshippers, stood cold and deserted, — uot revered as 
temples of Jehovah, but regarded by curiosity as relics of medizval 
art. The Anglican Reformation, like the Continental, was also a 
protest against Romish error, and a revival of doctrinal truth. But 
itwas more. Itclung to the Church. It retained its Order, while 
restoring its Faith. It revived the Apostolic century. It was 
essentially Carwotic. Its great ideas, and its mighty mission 
have indeed been fettered, and retarded by its connections with the 
State. But transplanted to America, it is free. God created this 
Republic for its development. Like the vigorous young tree 
taken from the encumbering forest, it may here spring under the 
pure light of Heaven, and overshadow the Continent, and the 
world. When the Greek and Latin Churches see their error in 
unwarrantable additions to the Faith of the Nicene Creed, and 
other Christian bodies see their error in unwarrantable subtractions 
from its implied Order, then will the united Anglican, and Ameri- 
can Churches, relieved from centuries of prejudice, stand forth 
majestically, and fill the earth with the glory of Salvation. 

But we can never greatly influence this young Republic, unless, 
in harmony with its genius, and development, we have not only 
the letter, but the spirit of Catholicity. It is the prerogative of 
America, not to imitate the Past, but to ereate from it the Present. 
If the rich material of the old world is to be borrowed by the new, 
it must be transformed before it is appropriated. In Art, in 
Science, in Literature, in Government, America must disdain to be 
a servile copyist. And the same noble spirit must animate the 
Church. Clinging to Scrrprvran Farrn, and Aposrotic ORDER 
with increasing tenacity of life, let her not hesitate to take from 
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any quarter what may increase her power, and advance her use- 
fulness. Does she admire sectarian zeal and enterprise? Let its 
fires kindle her to new energies. Does she admire the compact- 
ness, the strength, the adaptation of the Roman System? Let her 
study its philosophy, and profit by its example. Does she admire 
the gorgeous Ritual of the Greek Church? Let her to her own 
usual simplicity, at proper times, and under specified conditions, 
not forbid the addition of rich and splendid ceremonial, always, 
however, within legal limits, and expressing Scriptural Truth. 

We will conclude our Article by suggesting one other consider- 
ation. It is not, after all, doctrinal truth, nor ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment, nor suitable ceremonial which will secure the triumph of the 
American Carnotic Cuurcu. The principle of success lies 
much deeper. The external is infinitely inferior to the internal. 
The life of the man is in his sowl, not his body. So within the 
Church must be a Divine vitality from which all her movements 
spontaneously develop. Our vision must look beyond time into 
Eternity. Our faith must apprehend Christ. Our aim must be 
the salvation of the world. Our work must be the victory of the 
Church. What, we ask, gave animation and power to our last 
General Convention? What diffused the glow of fellowship in 
estranged breasts? What kindled living hope for the Future ? 
We believe that the desirable, and unexpected results we witnessed 
were produced by the Holy Ghost in animating agencies, and 
arrangements which can never be overvalued. A few years since 
Bishops were elected, and consecrated for the work of the distant 
West. They were suddenly transplanted, in several instances, 
from the luxuries of cities to endure the inconveniences, labors, and 
perils always incident to a frontier life. But they were true men, 
and equal to their mission. In the very prairies of the West there 
is an inspiration of vastness which imparts magnanimity to the soul. 
The people are impulsive, generous, magnetic. Our new Bishops 
caught the spirit of their youthful vigor, and more than all, the 
genius of the Episcopal Office. Amid hardships, and dangers, over 
prairies, and along mountains, they planted the Church of God. 
Faith grew from Sacrifice. Prayer fostered enterprise. Exertion 
made spiritual muscle. The authority of Heaven invested life 
with an increased dignity, and after years of labor they appeared 
in our metropolis at Convention to diffuse a new life through the 
Church. Their appeals were electrical. Assembled thousands in 
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the Academy of Music felt the thrill of a new eloquence. That 
wonderful series of missionary meetings for which we well owe 
eternal gratitude to the Committee of Domestic Missions, and their 
admirable Secretary, have wrought almost a revolution in the life 
of the Church. Now what principally produced these effects ? 
They are beyond the capacity of any mere natural eloquence. The 
heart is only thus stirred when addressed by consecrated men who 
have labored and suffered for the Gospel. The devotion of the 
Clergy is the Power of Christianity. Lives surrendered to Christ 
for Eternity will alone secure the universal triumph of the OnE 
Hoty Carnonic anp Apostotic CuuRrcH. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Tne Earraty Parapise. A Poem. By Wriiii1aAmM Morris, Author of 
- the “ Life, and Death of Jason.” From the third London Edition. Boston : 
Roberts Brothers. 1868. 12mo., pp. 430. 


Poetry is the flower, and Oratory the fruit of the noblest human genius. 
They explore every field of knowledge for the beautiful and the persuasive, 
and bring into exercise every faculty of the soul. Art, Science, Nature, are 
their tributaries. They would fix, for all time, in forms which please, or con- 
vince, the very essence of thought. In all their departments, to guide our 
taste, are certain great models, consecrated by the experience of ages. The 
Parthenon is not more certainly an ideal of simple majesty, or the Apollo of 
manly beauty, or the Venus of womanly grace, than Demosthenes of persua- 
sive eloquence, or Homer of epic excellence, In their writings, and those of 
subsequent ages which have stood the test of criticism, and been elevated into 
standards of taste, and become embalmed with immortality in the conscious- 
ness of mankind, are discovered certain universal principles. First, they are 
pervaded by that native fire kindled by creative genius, and which is a 
heritage and not an acquisition. But, secondly, the ardor of composition has 
always been followed by the severity of criticism. Does Homer glow, and 
blaze, and burn ? He also displays that poetical correctness, that accuracy of 
judgment, that unity of plan, that calmness of dignity which result from the 
laborious exercise of reason. Demosthenes not only thunders, but exhibits 
the perfection of Art. Our remarks apply to all the varied productions of 
Greek and Roman intellect, Shakespeare overflows with genius, but is defi- 
cient in culture. In the development of character he is inimitable, and in 
poetical beauty unsurpassed. On the other hand, how often do you find his 
wit contemptible, his indelicacies barbarous, his plots absurd, or monstrous ! 
In unity of plan, in regularity of development, in the polish of art how im- 
measurably is he excelled by Aschylus, and Euripides, and Sophocles! In 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” you have at once the creative power of a sublime 
genius, and the very perfection of the highest culture. In Byron, perhaps the 
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most gifted poet who has ever existed, how frequently are you grieved at the 
absence of that finish which has made the unpretending elegy of Gray 
absolutely immortal! Only in Sir Walter Scott do we overlook minor 
blemishes of style, and the many faults resulting from hasty composition, in the 
almost invariable excellence of his plot, and his exhaustless affluence in the 
delineations of character. 

In judging especially poetical compositions, therefore, we look for the 
originality of genius, and the culture of Art. There must be the glow of life 
within a form of beauty. And in each particular department we must simply 
seek its own particular excellence. 

If these rules are applied to the “ Earthly Paradise” we may, perhaps, ap- 
proach an estimate of its literary merit. The great aim of Mr. Morris is to 
tell a story. Here he possesses the first requisite — an almost exhaustless in- 
vention. He fills up the outlines of Grecian Mythology, or of Northern 
Tradition, until they become living pictures. You feel there is behind the 
Poem you peruse a boundless wealth of creative power. Besides, he imparts 
to everything he touches an admirable simplicity. His story is always 
naturally told. The interest is so spontaneous that you forget the improba- 
bility. From this remark we must, however, except the last Poem of the 
collection — “ Ogier the Dane” — which exhibits a crudeness and absurdity 
surprising you at the close of a volume where you expect rather a climax of 
interest than of disappointment. In fecundity of invention, and excellence of 
narration Mr. Morris has scarcely a superior. Here he may even enter the 
lists with the immortal Chaucer. Yet while he has thus attained his principal 
design, there is not throughout the entire volume a single description, or 
image, or line which lingers in your memory, or obtains a place in your heart, 
and which you desire to retain as some dear, cherished, consecrated treasure. 
Perhaps the very genius of his story required a certain negligence of versifica- 
tion, and simplicity of narration, commanding the writer to linger in the more 
unpretending regions of the pleasing, and forbidding to aspire even to the 
elegant, much less to the grand, or to the sublime. We can scarcely doubt 
that the Poems of Mr. Morris, seeking but an humble place in literature, will 
yet have a permanent value, and be read when more pretentious, and brilliant 
productions will have been forgotten. We have perused them with an un- 
flagging interest, and are pleased to speak of them in terms of commendation. 
Perhaps there are sometimes indelicacies more congenial to Greek Mythology 
than to Christian Purity. 


Tne Spanish Gypsy. A Poem. By GrorcGe Evriot, Author of “ Adam 
Bede,” “The Mill on the Floss,” ete. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1868. 
12mo., pp. 287, 


The plot of this Poem possesses great dramatic interest. Fedalma, the 
daughter of a Gypsy Chief, snatched away from her tribe by a band of marau- 
ders, when a mere child, was brought up under the best Spanish nurture, un- 
conscious of her origin, and yet haunted by vague lingering memories. She 
developed into a woman of matchless beauty, the native wildness of her blood 
even lending an indescribable charm to the accomplishments of her education. 
She becomes united in heart to Don Sylva, a young, impulsive, noble Spanish 
Duke. On the eve before their expected marriage he even invests her with 
the brilliant hereditary jewels of his house, so that her beauty brightens in a 
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blaze of diamonds. Among these treasures is a necklace awaking mysterious 
recollections. Soon after, when alone in the silence of her chamber, disturbed 
by shadows from the past, her father stands suddenly before her, claims her as 
his daughter, explains the secret of the necklace, and establishes his paternity 
by indisputable proofs. Now her breast is shaken with a tempest. The 
barrier of race suddenly rises like an impassable mountain between her, and 
her brilliant future. Every hope of her young life is crushed. To become 
the wife of Don Sylva, either with the acknowledged stain, or the concealed 
consciousness, of her Gypsy birth, will certainly blast her, and probably ‘ruin 
him, while, on the other hand, to follow her father, is to exchange the wealth, 
and title, and luxury of a Duchess for the poverty, and ignominy of an outcast. 
After an agonizing conflict she decides to abandon Don Sylva, and link her 
destinies with her wild, but gifted, and fascinating father. The former, 
hurried to despair, pursues her to the Gypsy camp, and renounces for her 
rank, fortune, honor, country, religion. Zarca, in the meantime, seizes the 
castle of Don Sylva, kills his friend, and murders his uncle, but, in a sudden 
fit of vengeance, is slain by the maddened Duke, between whom and Fedalma 
now lies the bleeding body of her father, as an insurmountable obstacle to 
their union. Submitting to their sad destiny, she, in compliance with Zarca’s 
life-long wish, becoming Queen of her tribe, passes into Africa, and he, by 
services to his country, and the Church, seeks to wipe out the stain of his 
apostacy. 

Here are all the elements of an intensely interesting plot. In the Novel, 
Miss Evans would have invested them with the strange fascinations of Romola. 
In the Poem, you have a conviction she is out of her sphere. Verse is with 
her not an impulse but a choice. It was adopted, after deliberation, as the 
medium of her story. Hence we have what is even worse than Poetic Prose — 
Prosaic Poetry. The style is generally verbose, the descriptions are not 
natural, and the book everywhere appears, like a stream, full, indeed, and 
vigorous, but rather rushing with a forced vehemence between artificial banks, 
than flowing freely amid the fields, now with the spontaneous violence of the 
torrent, and now, winding, through flowers, and grass, with the gentleness of 
the brook. 

Yet is this volume everywhere impressed with an extraordinary genius. 
The mind of Miss Evans is original, intense, striking, powerful. If an artifi- 
cial Poetess she is a natural Novelist, and notwithstanding its defects, we have 
perused her book with very great interest. After these general remarks it 
may be well to cite in illustration, particular passages. 

The opening deseription of the first book contains no picture, which an 
artist’s skill could transfer to the canvas, but is marred by thoughts purely 
subjective, not appealing to humanity, but arising from the individuality of the 
author. 

We have — 

“The mid sea that moans with memories.” 
Then there is the Ocean, usually styled old, and hoary, — 


“ Whose vast tides 
Pant dumbly passionate with dreams of youth.” 


Indeed, everywhere, the simplicity of description is injured by expressions, 
and reflections, drawn from mental attributes. 
To illustrate the verboseness of Miss Evans we will give two passages, one 
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from the Spanish Gypsy, and the other from a different author, expressing the 
same idea. 
“ Lay the young eagle in what nest you will 
The cry, and swoop of eagles overhead 
Vibrate prophetic in its kindred frame. 
And make it spread its wings, and poise itself 
For the eagle’s flight.” 


Certainly the essence of this thought is condensed into the two following 
lines, 
“ Degrade the eaglet to the raven’s nest, 
His fellow’s cry will call him to the clouds.” 


Perhaps, the following final extract, will, as well as any other part of the 
Poem, exhibit its blemishes, and its excellencies. 
ZARCA, 
“Tis a vile life that like a garden pool 
Lies stagnant in the round of personal loves; 
That has no ear save for the tinkling lute 
Set to small measures — deaf to all the beats 
Of that large music rolling o’er the world — 
A miserable, petty, low-roofed life 
That knows the mighty orbit of the skies 
Through naught but light, or dark in its own cabin. 
The crane, with outspread wings that heads the file 
Pauses not — feels no backward impulses: 
Behind it summer was, and is no more; 
Before it lies the summer it will reach, 
Or fall in mid ocean. And you no less 
Must feel the force sublime of growing life.” 


FEDALMA. 

“If I cannot plant resolve on hope 
I will stand firm on certainty of woe. 
I choose the ill that is most like to end 
With my poor being. Hopes have precarious life — 
But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 
And knows no disappointment. Trust in me! 
If it were needed, this poor trembling hand 
Should grasp the torch — strive not to let it fall 
Though it were burning down close to my flesh. 
Father, I will be true!” 


We may add that it is matter of amazement that a writer so gifted as 
Miss Evans could have produced songs so utterly wanting in every element of 
lyrical composition. The majestic swan may swim monarch of the lake, but 
must not attempt the melodies of the thrush, or the nightingale. 


Notes, CriticaL, ExpLaANATORY, AND PRACTICAL, ON THE Book oF 
Psatms. By Avsert Barnes, Author of “ Notes on the New Testa- 
ment,” “Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,” ete. In Three 
Volumes, Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 1868. 
12mo., pp. 374. 


To unfold the meaning of ancient Poetry involves mental characteristics 
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seemingly antagonistic. First, there must be a soul in harmony with the 
original writer, —that intuitive perception of the beautiful, that quick, and 
delicate insight, that exquisite susceptibility, which, if not genius, are at least 
its concomitants. Without these natural endowments the enjoyment of 
Poetry as of Nature, and Art, is forced, and mechanical, and where there is no 
keen pleasure there can be no correct knowledge. On the other hand the 
text is to be translated. Chronology, History, Mythology, Geography, have to 
be consulted. The learned critic must compare manuscripts, and explore 
libraries. This involves the patience of laborious research. Unfortunately the 
requisite sensibility and learning are seldom united as the fire of the racer, and 
the strength of the draught horse. Hence we have Poetical Notes weakly 
sentimental, or heavily erudite. The latter, however, is the more common 
fault, and therefore critics will pile learning around some gifted genius until he 
resembles a bird of Paradise imprisoned amid frowning granite walls. 

Perhaps Dr. Barnes brings to his task as many qualities as are usually com- 
bined in the same Expositor. We can certainly rely upon him for ability, 
industry, learning, integrity, piety, and all the more solid endowments which 
command our confidence and respect. His book will be a useful contribution 
to Religious Literature. We cannot, however, entirely accept his theory in 
regard to the imprecatory Psalms. He would relieve the harshness of those 
which cannot be critically classed as Prophetical, by assuming, either that the 
sacred volume is not accountable for the individual imperfections of David, or 
that he wrote not as a private person, but as a supreme magistrate. We con- 
fess a recoil from the theory that those songs, dictated by the Holy Ghost to 
express the experiences of the Universal Church, should ascend to Heaven 
stained, and darkened by human passion. Nor did the Psalmist write as a 
King. His divine lyrics express the man, not the magistrate. It was the 
Prophet, not the Monarch who composed. And have we not here the explana- 
tion of the whole difficulty? David, illuminated by God, discerns who are 
the finally impenitent, foresees their inevitable ruin, and by human language 
makes intelligible for all time the very feelings of wrath and abhorrence with 
which the Deity regards sins, which never to be forsaken, will never be for- 
given, and hence will never fail to meet the awful punishments they deserve. 
In no other way could be vividly pictured on our minds the heinousness and 
peril of persistent transgression as viewed by Jehovah the Supreme Creator, 
Sovereign, and Judge. 

We can scarcely refrain from remarking that the almost unparalleled ver- 
bosity of Dr. Barnes is remarkable in a writer who has the experience of a vet- 
eran. Perhaps excessive repetition has never been entirely pardoned in any 
man except Chalmers, whose rich genius, like the kaleidoscope, not only mul- 
tiplied images, but invested them with perpetual beauties. 


First Prixciei.es or Epvucation, anp Pusiic Instruction. By S. S. 
RanDALL, Superintendent of the Public Schools of the city of New York. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 1868. 12mo., pp. 256. 


This Book is more remarkabie for comprehensiveness of view than 
originality of conception. It is also strange that a professed Teacher, of 
ability and experience, should so constantly discuss general principles, and 
descend so seldom to specific practical direction. Perhaps Mr. Randall is 
preparing the way for another volume, much needed, which will inform 
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instructors not only that they should interest their pupils, but the particular 
way in which the object shall be accomplished. It must not be inferred from 
these remarks that we place a low estimate on the volume. It is a relief to 
know the man, who, as Superintendent of our Public Schools in this vast 
metropolis, is moulding so many minds for time, and eternity, bases the entire 
System of Education on an orthodox Christianity. Mr. Randall also shows 
culture of mind, and nobility of heart in rising above the class he represents, and 
not seeking to substitute the High School for the College, or the University. 
We are also delighted with the manner in which he advocates, that, in 
addition to the knowledge, and discipline preparing for practical life, our chil- 
dren should be taught to love those beauties which the Creator has so lavishly 
scattered over his Universe, and which Art, forever aspiring to the Infinite, and 
the Eternal, would catch, and fix in immortal forms for the elevation of 
humanity. The Author also wisely gives woman that place in the scheme of 
education which the susceptibility of her affections, the delicacy of her 
organization, the dependence of her being, and the very structure of her 
physical system plainly assign her in the plan of Nature. He, in our view, 
demonstrates not only the duty of the State to make provision for the 
instruction of the people, but also the right of the State, and the policy of the 
State to ordain that all children shall come within the circle of its educational 
agencies. Indeed the Book in every part is marked by correctness of 
judgment, comprehensiveness of opinion, clearness of statement, soundness of 
principle, and maturity of experience, and worthily represents the cause of 
Public Instruction both in our Metropolis, and our Republic. We hope it will 
be followed by a Manual showing Teachers the best methods of exciting 
interest, and impressing truth in the recitation room. 


Tue Screntiric Basis or Epucation. Demonstrated by an Analysis of the 
Temperaments, and of the Phrenological Facts in connection with Mental 
Phenomena and the Office of the Holy Spirit in the processes of the Mind, 
In a series of letters to the Department of Public Instruction in the city of 
New York. Second Edition. By Joun Hecker. A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 
and 113 William Street, New York. 1868. 8vo., pp. 227. 


We have approached this volume with a strong desire to commend the sys- 
tem it advocates. In this age of materialism, Mr. Hecker enlists our sym- 
pathies, and commands our admiration, by turning aside from the pressing 
demands of daily business, and devoting his time, his money, and his intellect 
to the great cause of popular Education. Considering the situation, and 
opportunities of the Author, the Book is remarkable both for its style, and 
research. There is much in it also which is original, and suggestive, and may 
prove highly useful. Yet we believe it is based on error. It plainly takes for 
granted the truth of Phrenology. Mr. Hecker, indeed, in his Introduction, 
quotes with approval the very guarded statements of Sir Henry Maudsley, 
which we most cordially endorse, where he says, “ It is extremely probable that 
the different convolutions of the brain do subserve different functions of mental 
life, but the precise mapping out of the cerebral surface, and the classification of 
the mental faculties, which the phrenbdlogists have rashly made, will not bear 
scientific examination.” But how does this comport with the fact that the 
larger portion of Mr. Hecker’s volume is occupied with discussions and directions 
founded, substantially, on the general views of Gall and Spurzheim? As we 
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understand his system, the classifications of the teacher are to be regulated by 
the craniological developments of the pupil. If it does not mean this, it 
certainly means nothing. Besides, what can be clearer than the following 
statement? “The general principles founded on external manifestations of 
cerebral structure, which are most important in their bearing upon Education, 
I will state connectedly as follows, although some of them I have indicated in 
previous letters — Each hemisphere is composed of three lobes, or groups of 
convolutions, distinguished from each other, both by anatomical evidence of 
their sensuous connections, and by their contrasted functions. They are the 
posterior, the anterior, and the upper groups, manifesting, respectively, the 
passional faculties of the mind, which are termed the Intellect, and the 
sentient, or moral faculties, which I term the Spiritual group.” Nay, Mr. 
Hecker advances further, we believe, than any other writer has ever done, in 
pointing out the precise organs through which the Holy Ghost operates in 
conversion. Indeed, there is throughout a confusing intermixture of brain, and 
mind, and grace which is as little in accordance with scientific exactitude as 
Christian sensibility. But, waiving this consideration, it seems strange in the 
Introduction to adopt the opinion of Maudsley, absolutely rejecting the specific 
classifications of Phrenology, and then to found the entire educational system on 
the basis of Phrenology. The science may be true, but until demonstrated, 
should never be made to support a scheme of Public Instruction. 

There is a great truth involved in Mr. Hecker’s theories in relation to 
the regulation of education with a view to the idiosyncrasies of each pupil, 
and the necessity of sympathy and confidence between the teacher, and the 
scholar. We think, however, he makes too much of the sensibilities, and too 
little of the intellect. By so constantly presenting mere temperamental condi- 
tion he seems to overlook mental accomplishment in the Educator. Besides, 
there is something amusing in placing lymphatic boys in one part of the reci- 
tation room, bilious boys in another, sanguine boys in a third, and nervous 
boys in a fourth, like loaves in an oven, or goods on a counter, or animals in 
a pasture. Are men thus grouped in actual life? Should not the School 
represent the world? Does not an intermingling of temperaments correct 
peculiarities, and promote vigor, and impart variety ? Should we not follow 
nature? We confess there is something in the entire scheme which has 
awakened, irresistibly, our sense of the ludicrous. As the whole Comtean 
Philosophy with all its vast pretensions, and sounding phrases, is resolvable 
into the simple statement, “ 1 know only what I experience,” so we think Mr. 
Hecker has imposed upon himself by veiling many common thoughts under a 
scientific nomenclature, and giving to the world as a remarkable System, a 
scheme of Education either based on premature induction, or presenting 
familiar ideas in assuming words. The marvel is that so many persons distin- 
guished for eminent position, and practical experience, should have given even 
apparent approval to the Book. 

It may not be amiss to add that the familiar way in which the Holy Spirit 
is introduced as acting on the lobes of the brain, strikes us unpleasantly. 
Nor does Mr. Hecker's theory of the Church increase our confidence in his 
principles of Education. He maintains that the Apostles, not waiting for the 
Holy Spirit to operate on the faculty of Godliness, but resorting to the lot, 
were mistaken when they supplicd the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Judas. A knowledge of Phrenology would doubtless have been an infallible 
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guide. The Author also supposes that the Teachers of the Church should be 
ordained, as were the Apostles, in households of twelve. Whether the authority 
resides in the Greek, or the Romish, or the Anglican Communion he does not 
decide. ° But wherever it may legitimately be found, when the primitive 
method is restored, and the Apostolic Households receive their proper ordina- 
tion, an age of light and glory will again burst upon the gloom of our disor- 
dered world. We are not informed by Mr. Hecker how far these results de- 
pend on phrenological principles, or temperamental conditions. 


A MANvAL or MyTHOLOGY IN THE ForRM OF QUESTION AND ANSWER. 
By the Rev. Grorce A, Cox, M. A., Late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. First American, from the Second London Edition. New York, 
1868. Leypoldt & Holt, 16mo., pp. 300. 


We might expect the versatile Greeks, bright with genius, intensely suscepti- 
ble, eminently creative, would borrow their mythological conceptions from nature, 
from tradition, from history, and from every possible source, and that it would 
be embodied in forms almost infinitely various. Nothing would seem more 
irrational and impossible, than to trace to any single source all the wild and 
fanciful stories of centuries. Yet the rage for generalization has penetrated even. 
Helicon and Olympus. As the planets revolve about the Sun so hereafter must 
the traditions of the gods. He is not only the fountain of the day but the 
centre of all the old mythologies. Phebus loves Daphne as the Sun the dawn. 
Cephalus kills Procus as the Sun destroys the dew. Seléné looking on Endy- 
mion, and Antigone soothing (Edipus, represent the moon coming to see the San 
die. Pheebus the son of Leto is the Sun the child of darkness. The dragon 
imprisoning the rain in the clouds is the Sphinx, and the Sun who smote it was 
turned into (Edipus. Tantalus killing his child is the Sun parching the fruits. 
Hercules is the Sun “ rejoicing as a giant.” Orpheus and Eurydice are the 
Sun and the twilight. Perseus stabbing Acrisius fatally with his discus is 
the Sun destroying the darkness. Saturn devouring his offspring is Time 
swallowing the days. Phebus slaying the children of Niobe is the Sun 
driving away the clouds. Nay! in the tale of Troy, Paris stealing Helen 
represents the night absorbing the twilight. Achilles withdrawing from the 
Achaians is the Sun hiding under a cloud, and as his golden rays then 
disappear so the Myrmidons were absent from the battles of the Greeks. 
The victory of the Grecian hero is the conquest of the Sun over the mists 
of a stormy day, and when he tramples on the body of the vanquished Hee- 
tor, he is the Sun destroying the darkness. We can only say in regard to 
all such schemes of explanation, that Professor Max Miiller who furnished the 
key, and the Rev. George A. Cox, M. A., who unlocks the treasure, have doubt- 
less more knowledge of the Grecian Mythology than was ever possessed by 
Homer, or Hesiod, or any of their countrymen in the succeeding generations 
when Poetry and Art drew from Earth and Heaven all images of beauty, gran- 
deur, and sublimity. 


MisceLLaNngous Prosr Works. By Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lytton. 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1868. 12mo., pp. 425-368. 


Sir Walter Scott, the Prince of Novelists, with an art in contriving his plot 
almost perfect, with trained poetic powers, with that mixture of the gay and 
voL. XX. 40 
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the grave so admirable in Shakespeare, yet absolutely failed in the Drama from 
want of that concentration of style, and fiery earnestness of soul which immor- 
talized the Greek Tragedians. Nor would his success in criticism have been 
greater than were his achievements in history. Remembering how the great 
Wizard of the North, when passing from his own charmed circle, fell into a tame 
mediocrity, we will be able better to appreciate the genius of the man who 
fascinated the world by the story of “Eugene Aram,” wrote the “ Lady of 
Lyons,” a standard Drama for the Stage, and now shows himself in these 
volumes, to have, if not the fire, and brilliance of Macaulay, at least sufficient 
learning, and greater judgment, with a style, if inferior in glitter, superior in 
taste. We have here demonstration that the gift of the Novelist, the inspira- 
tion of the Poet, and the ability of the Reviewer, implying faculties so appar- 
ently antagonistic, may be united in the same person. It will, perhaps, be diffi- 
cult to find any more faultless models for the Article, in which taste, fancy, 
reason, and learning have to be happily intermingled to secure suecess. The 
earlier productions of Sir Edward contained in the second volume, sparkling 
with youthful genius, are simply interesting as the brightness of the dawn 
promising the brilliance of the day. 


Care Cop, AND ALL ALONG THE Snore. Stories by Cuartes Norp- 
Horr. New York, 1868. Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 235. 


These stories have the American dash and energy. Without aspiring to any 
very dignified rank in literature, and often describing homely scenes, and 
characters, and not discarding uncouth words, they yet always arrest your at- 
tention, and sometimes impel you forward by the intensity of the narration. 
The author possesses in a high degree a certain kind of bold, graphic skill. If 
his picture is not always refined it is always vivacious. The first story is well 
managed, and the moral excellent. That one entitled, “What is best ?” seems 
to leave us in doubt whether a man should sink principle to rise in the world, 
or sacrifice all to truth and duty. Indeed it makes the impression that suc- 
cessful pliancy is preferable to rustic integrity. When Greece was in her glory, 
her great Dramatist, on the Athenian Stage, presented a higher standard. 
Prometheus, chained to his rock, with the vulture at his vitals, defied the light- 
nings of Jupiter, rather than submit to the wrong even where a god was the 
tyrant, teaching, that the rectitude of our actions was to be regarded more than 
their consequences. 


Tue Orrum Hasrt, with Suggestions as to the Remedy. New York, 1868. 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo., pp. 335. 


This is a most timely volume. Its circulation should be as extensive as its reve- 
lations are terrible. Wherever civilization penetrates there are natures peculiar- 
ly susceptible to the ills, and the joys it engenders. We discover persons pos- 
sessing organizations exquisitively sensitive —they shrink from the practical 
details, and stern struggles of life: they incline to excessive elations, or de- 
pressions : they exist continually either in the gloom of Hades or the bliss of 
Paradise, Let them now have an attack of toothache, or dyspepsia, or neuralgia, 
or rheumatism. A physician, perhaps, prescribes opium. At once there is a 
relief from pain. Nay! more. The deluded victim bounds from the extreme 
of agony to the extreme of ecstasy. A new world bursts upon his soul. He 
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thrills with all sounds, and sights of harmony, and of beauty. He anticipates 
Heaven. He dwells amid unutterable glories. He touches infinity. He em- 
braces eternity. From a small piece of opium beam light, peace, rapture, endless, 
immeasurable. A contemptibie sum of money lifts him above the clouds, beyond 
the pangs and gloom of earth. A druggist becomes the angel who unbars 
for him the gate of Elysium. Is it wonderful that sensitive, and suffering men 
fall into a snare so glittering ? Besides, while alcohol excites all the more brutal 
passions of our nature, opium, at first diffusing a genial glow, seems to expand 
the affections, to make the will heroic, and give inspiration to the majestic in- 
tellect. The sensual is depressed, the spiritual is elevated, the faculties are 
harmonized, and the whole being transported to a loftier plane of bliss, and 
power, Satan never conducted to torture with a more alluring fascination. 
His victim, amid gorgeous dreams, is chained in a dungeon of despair. When 
the reaction comes, the dose is increased, until it may soon reach a quantity 
absolutely fabulous. De Quincey consumed a thousand drops of laudanum — 
Coleridge at one time two quarts a day, while Robert Hall in a single night 
used one hundred and twenty-five solid grains of opium. When the habit 
is formed all the physical and mental functions are torpid without the stimulus. 
The will is paralyzed. The nerves are agonized. Life is a despair. The man 
is bound to a body of death. Sleep forsakes his eyes. His dreams grin, and 
leer, and shriek with phantoms. Reptiles wind about his person, Monkeys 
chatter in his ears. Crocodiles pursue him with open jaws. He is in water. 
He is in ice. He is in fire. His horrors are greater than were his transports. 
From heaven he sinks to hell, and as before all his raptures were endless, and 
boundless, so on all his tortures are inscribed Infinity and Eternity. There is 
no mystery of human suffering more inscrutable than this permission of Provi- 
dence, by which sometimes pure, and unsuspecting genius, through the advice 
of competent, and conscientious physicians, merely to relieve excruciating pain, 
is seduced into a habit, which, first elevating to the heights of an inconceiva- 
ble bliss, at last plunges into the very abysses of horror: and nothing is more 
evident, than, whatever may have been the original guilt at any particular point 
in the victim’s career, that a period at last arrives, where all inquiry into re- 
sponsibility is vain, and the patient must be treated with the consideration re- 
quired by the unfortunate being who burns with a fever, or raves as a lunatic. 
The methods of cure discussed at the close of the volume seem to us judicious 
and admirable. The wretched slave of opium should not be left to battle 
with his enemy alone. He should be removed within some charmed circle of 
benevolence, where he can have all the experience of medical skill, and all the 
appliances of modern Science. Reform even then seems almost hopeless. Still 
it has been achieved, and we would gladly point to Lord’s Island, or any similar 
place as a refuge, perhaps a rescue for the despairing. We have sometimes 
feared that the experiences of Coleridge, and De Quincey, like the career of 
Byron, have proved rather a spell to fascinate than a warning to deter. If 
any youth would imitate the infirmities of admired genius, and hover, glittering, 
about the flame of death, let him peruse this volume. Before closing our noe 
tice, terrified by the increasing use of opium, we would lift our voice to exhort 
clergymen, lawyers, authors, ladies, children, persons in all the avocations of 
life, if they are sleeping amid bright dreams above the rippling circles of the 
whirlpool, to wake, to RISE, to FLY before they sink forever beneath its dark 
and furious waters. 
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Tae CaristiaAn Doctrine or Six. By Dr. Jotrus Mutuer, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Halle. Translated from the German of the 
Fifth Edition, by the Rev. Wm. Uruicx, M. A. In two volumes. Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clarke, 38 George Street. London: Hamilton, Adams, & 
Co. Dublin: J. Robertson & Co. 1868. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 417-431. 


All the difficulties and the doctrines of Christianity revolve about its declara- 
tions in regard to Sin. Indeed, the deepest mysteries of the Universe arise from 
its disturbances by permitted transgressions. Why did God allowevil? Why 
did Eternal Wisdom suffer an apparent defeat from its great enemy, and blast 
its own creation so bright with beauty and bliss? Why has a perfect Love 
ordained an everlasting misery ? Does not Omniscience destroy responsibility ? 
How can Omnipotence, consistently with Mercy, sustain the being of its creature 
in the very act of sin? These are a few of the difficulties. The importance 
of the subject is further seen when we remember that the atonement of an 
incarnate Deity would never have been necessary had law not been violated, 
while our personal penitence and faith must depend entirely on our relations as 
transgressors. Dr. Miiller in these volumes has treated his topic learnedly, 
philosophically, exhaustively, and, generally, according to the orthodoxy of the 

-Church. It is refreshing to see an able German answer, based on objective 
truth, to that mystified subjectivism of Kant and Hegel which, logically, not 
only annihilates human accountability, but confounds in the abysses of doubt 
the existence of the Universe and of God, or plunges into the monstrosities of 
Pantheism. We recommend these volumes, especially, to our Clergymen. Yet, 
with a very high admiration for their ability, and a decided conviction of their 
usefulness, we have some points of difference with the gifted author. We be- 
lieve with him that we have a natural consciousness of the Ego, and the Non ego. 
However our conceptions of the universe vary with the actual, or the conceiv- 
able changes of our senses, their testimony to its existence must be accepted : 
and however philosophers may cavil, the inner convictions of our own mental 
being must be received. Without this basis reasoning is futile. But granting 
this, we do not think our belief in God results from our consciousness. The 
soul indeed has a capacity of faith. This, however, might slumber forever 
undeveloped. Where then must Reason seek the proof of the Divine Exist- 
ence? I perceive external matter. I am conscious of my internal being. 
The third step in the process, is, that the mind within can impress the world 
without. I can stamp on the machine will, and intellect, in the very same 
manner they are traced on the Universe. I reason from myself to God. 
Without resort to Scripture, we have no other solid basis for our faith, nor for 
any scheme of morality involving our relations to the Creator. It being con- 
ceded that He is our Sovereign, the proofs of our transgressions are facts infinite 
in number, and in power, and our sinfulness admitted, our Redemption will not 
long be denied. 

Dr. Miiller’s exposition of human freedom, and its consistency with Omnipo- 
tence and Omniscience, is most satisfactory and admirable. He gives the key 
to every difficulty when he remarks that liberty is opposed to necessity, but not 
at all to certainty. Not prescience, but compulsion destroys responsibility. 

We regret most heartily that a work so remarkable for its learning, so pro- 
found in its analysis, so comprehensive in its treatment, and so orthodox in its 
doctrine, should conclude with the suggestion that, not only in Hades, but beyond 
the Judgment, there may be a state which will witness the final restoration of 
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all who have not committed the sin against the Holy Ghost. Certainly this 
view is without the slightest warrant of Scripture, and against the opinions of 
the greatest Divines of the Church. Besides, if we are not to be governed 
by our Bibles, if our sensibilities must decide, if our fancies may expatiate, 
we would abolish sin, convert all spirits of darkness, make Satan an angel of 
light, and extend Heaven to the limits of the Universe. 


Tue BisticaL ComMMENTARY ON THE OLp TesTAmMENT. By C. F. Kem, 
D. D., and F. Dexirzscu, D. D., Professors of Theology. Tur TWELve 
Minor Propuets, Vol. I., by CArt Frrepricu Kei, D. D. Translated 
from’ the German by the Rev. James Marty, B. A., Nottingham. Vol. 
II., Kem on roe Minor Propuets. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clarke, 38 
George Street. London: Hamilton & Co. Dublin: John Robertson & Co. 
1868. 8vo., pp. 515-475. 


In the very grandeur of the Greater Prophets we forget one characteristic 
of their mission. Those of their predictions relating to Israel, and the sur- 
rounding nations in their own times are obscured by their gongeous pictures of 
the distant future, brightening, and darkening in the hues of Heaven. We are 
carried forward over centuries, beyond the career of Cyrus and the conquest 
of Babylon: beyond the achievements of Alexander, and the fourfold partition 
of his Empire : beyond the birth, and life and death of our crucified and exalted 
Lord; beyond the dominion of Rome and the Papal apostasy down to the 
glowing period when the Redeemer’s Kingdom shall be universal. Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and Daniel thus become invested with a species of iso- 
lated, venerable, awful majesty. But the Minor Prophets were more nearly 
connected with their own age. Their predictions were not only less remote 
in their fulfillment, but less grand, and gorgeous, and imposing in their style. 
We see them as a part of mankind. They move familiarly amid the’ people. 
They abound in images often direct, and homely. They are more in sympathy 
with practical life. They deserve our attention for the very reason that they 
do not so much attract our attention. We therefore accept with pleasure this 
effort of learned and gifted German Divines to elucidate these pages, and hope 
their volumes will have a remunerative circulation, which will encourage the 
enterprising Scotch Publishers to multiply their translations both of ancient 
and of modern religious treatises. 

It may not be amiss to give here a chronological list of the Minor Prophets 
arranged according to the best researches of the present age. 

1. Obadiah, in the reign of Joram King of Judah, between 889 and 884 
B. C,. 

2. Joel, in the reign of Josiah King of Judah, between 875 and 848 B. C. 

8. Jonah, in the reign of Jeroboam II. of Israel, between 824 and 783 B. C. 

4. Amos, in the reign of Jeroboam II. of Israel, between 810 and 783 B. C. 

5. Hosea, in the reign of Jeroboam II. of Israel, and from Uzziah to Heze- 
kiah, between 790 and 725 B. C. 

6. Micah, in the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, between 758 and 
710 B. C. 

7. Nahum, in the second half of the reign of Hezekiah, between 710 and 
699 B. C. 

8. Habakkuk, in the reign of Manasseh or Josiah, between 650 and 628 B. C. 

9. Zephaniah, in the reign of Josiah, between 628 and 623 B. C. 
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10. Haggai, in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, viz., 519 B. C. 

11. Zechariah, in the second year of Darius Hystaspes, 519 B. C. 

12. Malachi, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, between 433 and 424 
B. C. 
We may add that it is refreshing to know that a German Divine may be- 
lieve in Miracles, and grant, without reserve, that God could send his own 
fish to swallow his own servant, and from his own earth bring in a night his 
own plant to be blasted by his own prepared worm. Nay! what is yet more 
wonderful, this privilege is conceded to Omnipotence with no single token of 
patronizing condescension. 


Tue INVASION OF THE CRIMEA: Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress, 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM KiNc- 
LAKE. Vol. Il. New York: Harper & Brothers. . 1868. 12mo., pp. 632. 


Mr. Kinglake is a most interesting, but not an elegant writer. He exhibits 
no charms of style flowing from delicate taste, and glowing fancy. His 
sentences are often painfully lengthy, and even involved. But in a faithful 
mastery of details, in minute, and accurate description, in that exhaustive 
treatment which satisfies the intellect, he has few superiors. Besides, he im- 
parts to his battles a living personal interest. You are among British soldiers. 
You catch their spirit. You see in them every national peculiarity. You 
behold their individual prowess. You hear the ring of their swords. Before 
your very eyes their gold glitters, their scarlet reddens, their plumes wave. 
Perhaps since the days of the corselet, and the helmet, famed for romantic 
knightly daring, there has never been a better opportunity for describing 
personal achievement than amid the scenes of the Crimean war. Mr. King- 
lake has not left it unimproved. The battle of Balaclava passes before you 
in a most vivid picture. You see the gray-coated Russians driving the 
turbaned Turks from the redoubts on Canrobert’s hill. You behold their 
cavalry sweeping down with overwhelming numbers and violence towards 
Scarlett’s seemingly devoted little band of troopers. You mark with breath- 
less interest their inexplicable pause. You hear the charge of the trumpeter. 
Scarlett, on a noble horse, with one companion, and two attendants, far in ad- 
vance of his three hundred, rides furiously towards the hesitating Russians, 
more than two thousand in number, and absolutely buries himself and his 
company in the midst of the hostile column, until they seem swallowed in its 
closing mass, and then, horse to horse, face to face, sword to sword — push- 
ing, struggling, striking — now in silence, now amid shrieks, and shouts — 
ensue such deeds of prowess as history has seldom recorded with such reliable 
detail, resulting finally, after opportune assistance, in a complete victory over 
the flying soldiers of the Czar. Near this fight, uniformed, and armed, each 
man mounted, or beside his charger, were seven hundred Englishmen gazing 
at the peril of their countrymen, and yet prevented by their leader, Lord 
Cardigan, from rushing to the rescue. Well might the French and English 
armies from the heights gaze with indignant wonder at such a spectacle. 
Never was there a more inexcusable blunder. Nothing relieves Lord Cardi- 
gan from the stain of cowardice, but the reckless courage he displayed, when, 
under the mistaken order of Lord Lucan, he led his cavalry, under deadly 
fire, and aimlessly dashed it to destruction on a thundering Russian battery 
blazing with death. What is yet more marvelous, if the leader, who first 
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inactively witnessed the desperate peril of his comrades, and then led his own 
band to useless slaughter, had not foolishly dissipated a reputation, most per- 
fectly undeserved, and most enthusiastically bestowed, he would have stood an 
immortal hero on the scroll of British fame. 


Lake GrorGe: its Scenes and Characteristics, with Glimpses of the Olden 
Times, ete., ete. By B. F. De Costa. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 
1868. 


We welcome a really good book on a classic region of these United States ; 
a region in which a romantic history adds a charm to the attractions of un- 
surpassed natural beauty, while both together impart a character which, in 
this country, we believe to be unique. We do not suppose that Mr. De Costa’s 
volume will be a favorite with that class of tourists which “ does ” Lake George 
as a matter of mere course, having eyes that do not see its loveliness, and ears 
that have never heard, and do not care to hear, its story. But from those 
who have personal associations with it, who have lingered, year after year, 
upon its shores, and floated on its “ transparent wave ” in differing seasons and 
on changing days, and held converse with its mountain sentinels, and conned its 
many legends, our author will receive warm thanks. “ Fit audience though 
few,” will certainly be his — and we wish him a far larger one, for their 
sake as well as for his own. 

In a minor point, but still one not without interest, and among the first that 
one comes in contact with, Mr. De Costa is the first and, so far as we know, 
the only writer who has not blundered. We refer to the names which from 
time to time have been given to the lake. . How often does one hear the 
oracular statement made by a well-crammed tourist for the enlightenment of 
some inquiring mind, “ Why, you see, sir, this lake was called by the Indians 
Herican, which means pure water, or holy water; and then, sir, the French 
called it Lake St. Sacrament, because the water used to be carried to France to 
baptize the royal family in; and then, sir, the English called it Lake George, 
in compliment to old King George” (meaning, very likely, George III.), “ you 
know. That's all about the name, sir.” And people who ought to have 
known better have perpetuated some of those blunders in grave history till 
they are really supposed to enter into the annals of the region. 

Whoever will take the trouble to read Mr. Cooper's Introduction to the “ Last 
of the Mohicans,” ! will find that the name Horican is his own invention. He 
says “ The French name of this lake was too complicated, the American too 
commonplace, and the Indian too unpronounceable, for either to be used 
familiarly in a work of fiction. Looking over an ancient map, it was ascer- 
tained that a tribe of Indians called Les Horicans by the French, existed in the 
neighborhood of this beautiful sheet of water.” So much for the supposed 
Indian appellation : as good Indian and as correctly interpreted we doubt not 
as many other fancied aboriginal names. 

The French name was given solely because the lake was entered on 
Corpus Christi day, Le jour du Saint Sacrement. In the Jesuit Relations the 
letter of the missionary who thus named the iake is extant, and contains the 
story of its discovery. 

These are not matters, certainly, of great importance. But to one who 


1 It does not appear in the early editions. 
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loves accuracy in everything, and especially in all matters connected, however 
remotely, with history, even small errors are like the little rent in Mr. Pepys’s 
camlet cloak, “ no great blemish — but it troubled me.” The whole region of 
which Lake George forms the lovely centre, is thoroughly historical — the 
scene of the most important events of the formation period of our history. And 
inasmuch as the final working out of these events occurred during the reign of 
the second George, and connects our own history with that of our mother 
country, we would fain hope — though no great admirers of the Hanoverian 
line —that the plain English name may be preserved. At all events, we 
devoutly trust that if ever the name is to be ehanged, the new appellation will 
not be taken at hap-hazard from a classical dictionary, selected from the 
catalogue of native politicians, and land surveyors, or even left to the genius 
and inspiration of the Laura Matilda school of poetry. The name Lake 
George is historical ; it denotes an epoch; it hints a history. Plain, then, and 
commonplace as it may be, let it stand. “The most venerable names,” says 
De Maistre, “ in all languages, have a vulgar origin.” 

But waiving these reflections, we remark that the attractions of nature 
around Lake George gain an added charm from historical association ; here 
history gathers additional interest from the fascinations of natural loveliness ; 
while the very rarity in this country of such combinations makes this one to 
be welcomed as of peculiar value, and gives a worth, far beyond that of ordi- 
nary guide-books, to the little volume before us. For in it Mr. De Costa 
gives most pleasant aid to one who would like really to study the endless 
beauties of land and water, shores and islands, hills and valleys, days and 
nights, changing seasons, and unchanging outlines, which meet him here. And 
he also adds enough of historical detail to put him in the way, at least, of 
following out the unfoldings of those events which helped to create, first, and 
then to mould a nation, in this western world. 

In fact, whoever will study the annals of this region, beginning with what 
has been called the first pitched battle in America, that between Johnson and 
Dieskau in 1755, and ending with the capture of Ticonderoga, and Crown 
Point in 1759; and will then fellow out the threads of connection which link 
these annals to all the past movements in all parts of North America; and will 
then, still holding these threads of historic connection, cross the water and follow 
out their leadings there, coming thus in contact with the shame and glory of 
colonial administration, with the Duke of Newcastle and William Pitt ; such 
an one will have studied a crisis in the world’s history as well as of our own, 
and will have taken a long step onward in historic studies. 

And, thus, if such an oné with the help of Mr. De Costa’s little book, will give 
himself a summer's survey of these rare scenes of natural beauty, it will be his 
own fault, if body, soul, and spirit are not refreshed and strengthened. We 
commend the experiment, and the book with it, to the consideration of our 
readers. 


Lire Betow. In Seven Poems, New York: Published by Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 1868. 12mo., pp. 286, 


It is most marvelous that in this age these wretched Poems could have ever 
found the light. They exhibit so many violations of the rules of verse ; so 
many offenses against taste ; so much crudeness, ignorance, and nonsense, unre- 
lieved by a single gleam of genius, that we will not deface the pages of the 
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“ Review ” by quotations to support our strictures. Where an anonymous author 
has succeeded in placing such miserable trash before the world, who is respon- 
sible for the humiliation and disappointment of the reader who may happen to 
purchase the Book? It is by this, and similar publications that Poetry, the 
Queen of Arts, becomes insulted on her throne, by sneers, and caricature. 


Menta Science. A Compendium of Psychology -nd the History of Phi- 
losophy. Designed as a Text-book for High Schools and Colleges. By 
ALEXANDER Bary, M. A., Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Aberdeen, Author of “ The Senses and the Intellect,” “The 
Emotions and the Will,” ete., ete. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 90, 92, 
and 94 Grand St. 1868. 12mo., pp. 527. 


Mental Philosophy among the Germans has been not so much an inductive 
science, as a mere Platonic speculation. Locke, and Reid, and Stewart, with 
their British common sense, and Scotch shrewdness, erected their systems, prin- 
cipally on facts derived from consciousness. The admirable genius, and bound- 
less learning of Sir William Hamilton doubtless carried Psychology into lofty 
regions of truth not before explored. Still great fields of investigation were 
overlooked by all these masters. The mind was too much regarded as an inde- 
pendent existence. Its mysterious laws were separately studied. It was thus 
elevated to a realm of clouds far removed from the sympathies of ordinary life. 
In passing from Physical to Mental Science, the Student found himself violently 
transported to another world. As in point of fact, the body and soul. can now 
only be contemplated in their intimate connection, it is certainly more philo- 
sophical to view them in the relations presented by nature. And here we 
discover the distinctive excellence of Modern Psychology. It not only explores 
the laws of the intellect, but the configuration of the brain. It remembers our 
muscles as well as our volitions. It describes our various emotions, and also 
their physical manifestations. In tracing abstract operations of the mind it 
remarks their influence on the nervous system. Nor does this method, so natu- 
ral, and philosophical, at all admit the minute, but uncertain theories of Phren- 
ology. 

Prof. Bain admirably presents in his treatise the excellences of the more mod- 
ern research, and we believe no author has exhibited upon the subject of Mental 
Science more sound judgment, or embodied more useful information. His 
style is clear: his arrangement is exhaustive : his illustrations are lucid : his argu- 
ments are solid: his views are practical: his learning is accurate, so that his en- 
tire book is read both with pleasure and profit. We have seen nothing in the 
country, in our opinion, so well adapted to the work of instruction in our High 
Schools and Colleges as the present excellent abridgment. Whatever Prof. 
Bain’s religious errors, they do not seem to have been intruded into his Mental 
Philosophy. 


History oF THE AMERICAN Crviz War. By Jonn Witt1aM Draper, 
M. D., LL. D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York, Author of “ A Treatise on Haman Physiology,” “ A History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” ete., ete. In three volumes. Vol. II. 
containing the events from the Inauguration of President Lincoln to the 
Proclamation of the Emancipation of the Slaves. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, Publishers, 1868. 8vo., pp. 614. 
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It is not often that the same person is both a Philosopher and an Historian. 
The man who traces principles is not usually qualified to describe events. In- 
dnetion and Narration require antagonistic gifts. Besides, speculations upon 
history cover so vast a field, and are so frequently colored by the individuality 
of the writer, that, while injuring, and invalidating his record, they are seldom 
read with any degree of satisfaction. 

We think Dr. Draper erred in his previous volume, He carried the chair 
of the Professor into the domain of History. He transported us into ancient 
geological periods before he commenced the narration of plain facts. More 
than this — influenced by the theories which Buckle applied to society, and 
Taine to literature, he seemed inclined to make every human development de- 
pend upon physical causes, and to consider man as much controlled by climate 
as the Stoic believed him subjected to fate. Judging from the former volume 
we scarcely supposed that Prof. Draper could sketch a character, or describe a 
battle. It was a mistake. Many of his delineations are admirable. As King- 
lake possesses the faculty of statement almost tediously, and painfully minute, 
our gifted countryman has that pcewer of condensed, rapid, vivid narration es- 
sential in describing the events of a war where battles were almost innumerable, 
and waged by many gigantic armies over an extent of territory so vast that 
their success seemed an impossibility to the most experienced generals of the 
European world. This volume is one of the ablest contributions we have yet 
seen to the very vigorous, and prolific, literature originated by a struggle, perhaps 
never exceeded in the greatness of its enterprises by land, and sea ; and certainly 
never surpassed in the importance of its results to our Republic, and to 
humanity. 


A New Practicat Hesrew Grammar, with Hebrew-English and 
English-Hebrew Exercises, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy. By SoLtomon 
Devutscn, A. M., Ph.D. New York. 1868. Leypoldt & Holt. 8vo., pp. 
268. 


The plan of this grammar seems excellent. Most writers on the subject have 
been either so condensed as to be obscure, and unsatisfactory, or so voluminous 
as to be tedious, and burdensome. It is marvelous that the desired mean has 
not been attained during ages, amid the numberless authors who have sought 
to explain the majestic and venerable language in which Jehovah communi- 
cated His ancient oracles. We trust this work will be found by teachers and 
pupils to supply a deficiency both long and painfully felt. 


Tae New Testament History, with an Introduction, connecting the His- 
tory of the Old and New Testaments. Edited by Wrii1Am Smirn, LL. D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. With Maps and Wood- 
euts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1868. 8vo., pp. 780, 


This volume contains a vast amount of information, clearly expressed, and 
admirably arranged. Commencing with the time of Nehemiah, it proceeds to 
the persecutions of Antiochus Epiphanes, that maddest of tyrants, and then de- 
scribes those heroic Maccabwan achievements which delivered Judea, and puri- 
fied the temple. Then follows a history of the Idumean dynasty, concluding 
with the Roman war, which resulted in the utter destruction of the Jewish 
nation. In the second part we have the life of the Baptist, and that of our 
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Saviour chronologically arranged, and fully illustrated, while in the third book 
is an excellent history of the Apostles, and the establishment of the Christian 
Church. Dr. Smith was evidently fitted for this useful work by the compila- 
tion of his unrivaled Dictionary, and he has given to the world a volume 
replete with practical information, for which we predict an instantaneous appre- 
ciation, and a wide circulation. We can equally recommend it for its orthodoxy, 
its learning, and its adaptation. 


Tue AMERICAN EpiTion OF Dr. WittiAM SmMitH’s DICTIONARY OF THE 
Brste. Revised and Edited by Prof. H. B. Hacxert, D. D., with the co- 
operation of Ezra Apsor, A. M., A. A. S., Assistant Librarian of Harvard 
University. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1868. Parts XII. and XIIL 


Perhaps in no city have been centred so many interests, temporal, and eter- 
nal, as Jerusalem. It was the venerable and majestic metropolis of ancient 
Judaism, and of primitive Christianity: the place of the temple; the home of 
prophets ; the city which heard our Redeemer’s last instructions, and was hal- 
lowed by association with his cross, his tomb, and his ascension, and from which 
the fires of Pentecost were borne by Apostles around our world. When earth 
is consumed it will be remembered during eternity as atype of heaven. The 
compiler of this admirable work has therefore done well to give an unusual 
space to a description and history of Jerusalem through the vicissitudes of ages, 
difficult to excel in the extent and accuracy of information. 

The account of our Saviour in the succeeding part, is exceedingly minute, 
and exceedingly valuable. Perhaps it may not be amiss to give the scheme of 
the writer harmonizing the seeming incongruities of the Evangelists in their 
narration of our Lord’s appearances after his Resurrection, as more fully ex- 
plained in the “ New Testament History.” We have — 

I. The Resurrection itself, related only by St. Matthew. 

II. The visit of the women to the sepulchre. 

III. Mary Magdalene carries the news to St. Peter and St, John. 

IV. The vision of an angel to the women in the sepulchre. 

V. The first appearance of Jesus, which was to the women on their return 
from the sepulchre. 

VI. The visit of St. Peter and St. John to the sepulchre. 

VII. The second appearance of Jesus to Mary Magdalene at the sepulchre. 

VIII. The third appearance of Jesus, which was to St. Peter. 

IX. Our Lord’s fourth appearance, which took place on the journey to 
Emmaus. 

X. Our Lord’s fifth appearance, which was to the Apostles when Thomas 
was absent. 

XI. Our Lord’s sixth appearance, occurring when the Apostles, including 
Thomas, were all present. 

XII. Our Lord's seventh appearance to the Apostles by the Lake of Galilee. 

XIII. Our Lord's eighth appearance, which was to the great body of the 
disciples in Galilee. 

XIV. Our Lord’s ninth appearance, made to James the Less. 

XV. Our Lord’s tenth appearance, when he ascended from the midst of the 
Apostles into Heaven. 


Harerr’s Picrorta, History oF THE GREAT REBELLION. Nos. 33, 34’ 
and 35, 1868. Folio, pp. 69. 
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This vast enterprise has steadily progressed, until, we infer from the added 
index, it. has reached its completion, From the first gun of Sumter to the 
final surrender of the Confederate armies, what battles, what defeats, what 
victories, what anguish, what desolation, what individual heroism, what public 
prowess, what mighty results for all ages to our Republic and the world! Per- 
haps there has never been before such ample materials for reliable and interest- 
ing History, collected by both private and national enterprise. Of course until 
our Republic is securely settled on its new foundation, and fully prepared for 
its final mission, we can only furnish necessary information to the Present, and 
provide for that master-genius, who, in the Future, shall be elected, to combine 
events in their true relations, and paint, for all Time, a picture of the unrivaled 
struggle. The publishers of the book, of which we are now perhaps writing 
our final notice, deserve the thanks of the country for their enterprise, and will 
be remembered by posterity. 


Lire IN THE ARGENTINE RepuBLIC IN THE Days OF THE TYRANTS ; or, 
Civilization and Barbarism. From the Spanish of Domingo F. Sarmi- 
ENTO, LL. D., Minister Plenipotentiary from the Argentine Republic to the 
United States. With a Biographical Sketch, by Mrs. Horace Mann. First 
American, from the Third Spanish Edition. New York. 1868. Hurd & 
Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press. 8vo., pp. 400. 


A characteristic of the Argentine Republic is immensity. Its vast silent plains, 
terminating in the hazy sky, are covered with herds, composing the chief wealth 
of families, separated from each other by the distance of miles, and from their 
very isolation, doomed to barbarism. The young men grow up in ignorance, 
with no other accomplishments than a marvelous horsemanship, and a desperate 
daring. In Buenos Ayres, and a few other cities, there is a higher civilization 
which excites the envy and enmity of the wild inhabitants of the plains, and 
thus between different classes of the same people springs a perpetual struggle 
which has desolated the Republic. Quiroga, the chief hero in Mr. Sarmiento’s 
volume, concentrated in himself all the worst traits of the Argentine barbari- 
ians, and became a gloomy, bloody, horrible monster, whose career was fitly ter- 
minated by assassination. No Patagonian savage ever was stained with more 
brutal cruelties, or guilty of more unprovoked murders. In his early life he 
was pursued by a tiger, and to escape, he climbed a slight tree, which the mad 
beast shook with his paws, and then crouched, and glared, and leaped, and 
roared, fixing his eyes of blood on the trembling Quiroga. That frenzied ani- 
mal was not more furious than became the miserable man who was delivered 
from his fangs. Lopez, Rosas, and Aldao were almost equal desperadoes. 
General Paz, and Don Sarmiento seem the only men of the Republic who were 
not odious monsters. If the statements of this volume are true, we see noth- 
ing before the country of the author but perpetual blood and outrage. While 
his varied pages are so full of startling information, so graphic, so interesting, 
we almost regret that he felt himself compelled to depict the land of his birth 
in such dark and terrible colors, and sometimes wonder whether disappointed 
ambition, or personal enmity may not have unconsciously imparted blackness to 
the lines of his picture. However this may be, his animated style, his thrilling 
narrations, his thorough acquaintance with a region attractive from its isolation, 
its fertility, and its history, are sufficient to make his book deservedly popular. 
Perhaps in no other volume can we become acquainted with the social earth- 
quakes which have shaken this voleanic Argentine Republic. 
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Comer’s NaviGaTion Simpirrrep. A Manual of Instruction in Navigation, 
as practiced at Sea, adapted to the wants of the Sailor, containing all the 
Tables, Explanations, and Illustrations necessary for the easy understanding 
and use of the practical branches of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, 
with numerous examples, worked out by the American Ephemeris and 
Nautical Almanac for several years ahead. Compiled at (and expressly for 
the Navigation students of ) Comer’s Commercial College, Boston. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1868. 8vo, 


This manual seems thoughtfully prepared by that experience acquired only 
by the practical Teacher; and well adapted to the purpose it proposes. 


Tue Twenty-Tuoirp ANNUAL Report OF THE EXeEcuTIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE Prison ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK, AND ACCOMPANYING 
DocuMENTS, FOR 1867. Albany, 1868. Wan Benthuysen’s & Sons, Steam 
Printing House. 


This interesting volume, partly composed, and partly compiled by Dr. 
Wines, the accomplished Secretary of the New York Prison Association, em- 
braces not only reports from our own State, but from England, Ireland, France, 
Italy, and Prussia, It exhibits the results of agencies most honorable to 
our country and our Christianity. Pious benevolence is rescuing persons from 
unjust condemnation; changing dungeons once filled with gloom, resounding 
with the lash, and horrible with curses, into places of cheerful industry, and 
useful discipline ; and providing released criminals with opportunities of in- 
dustrious employment. We can scarcely conceive a more noble enterprise, and 
there is abundant proof that it is practically successful. The results of twenty 
three years of labor in New York are as follows. 


Visited in prison . ‘ ‘ ; i ; 83,314 persons 
Complaints examined . , : , 23,716 
Complaints withdrawn . : ‘ ‘ é 6,508 
Prisoners discharged . ‘ ‘ r 7,216 
Released prisoners assisted . \ ‘ 14,481 
Discharged convicts provided with situations. 3,804 

Total ° ° ‘ é re 139,039 


We are certain that the graceful pen of Dr. Wines will always give interest 
to his Reports. 


A Revision or THE Book or Common Prayer. By A Layman. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., No. 770 Broadway. 1868. 16mo. 


pp- 106. 


Ours is indeed a marvelous age. It overlays with the railroad vast countries. 
It unites continents. It flashes thought around the world with a speed 
which darts by the morning. And now behold a greater prodigy! A Layman, 
without theological training, by the mere force of native genius, wiser than Cran- 
mer, Latimer, and Ridley ; wiser than Taylor, and Barrow, and Wesley ; wiser 
than White, and Seabury, and Hobart ; wiser than confessors, martyrs, doctors, 
bishops, who for ages loved, and used our Prayer Book, supposing it an eternal 
protest against Rome ; wiser than the Christian learning of three centuries, and 
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two continents, undertakes to purify our venerable and majestic Liturgy. He 
first advocates schism, and then begins Reformation. We shrink from reciting 
the shocking mutilations which he makes in a service enshrined in the hearts 
of thousands with a sacredness next to the Bible, as embracing all that is essen- 
tial in Christianity, all that is spiritual in experience, and all that is elevating 
in worship. Clarke, Chalmers, and numerous dissenting divines have repeatedly 
borne the noblest testimony to its purity, beauty, and wisdom. The man at- 
tempting such a work may be expected to instruct Providence, to improve Crea- 
tion, and to perfect the Bible. 


ARE THERE ROMANIZING GERMS IN THE PRAYER Book? New York, 

1868. 

We do not propose to answer an anonymous Book, which, if written by an 
honest Clergyman, must inevitably compel him from the Church. It is, we 
suppose, intended to sound the note of schism. Its key and refutation are 
found in a single sentence which we have perused with amazement. The 
author says, “ We regard as unfortunate the use of the Scriptural language,” 
‘ Eat my Flesh, and drink my Blood,’ as it is used in some parts of the service.” 
He who would abolish the words of our Lord from his own Sacrament, after 
expurgating the Prayer Book, will correct the Divine Oracles. The use of 
the word “ Romanizing” in the title and throughout the pamphlet, where 
“ Romish ” was plainly intended, is a most singular mistake. 


A Psycne or To-pay. By Mrs. C, Jenxins. New York: Leypoldt & 

Holt, 451 Broome Street. 1868. 12mo., pp. 280. 

This sprightly story exhibits in a graphic picture the rebellions of the heart 
against that artificial system of mercantile marriages in France, which pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that affection is a fancy, or a fiction, and that all 
connubial arrangements are simply to consider the pecuniary and social in- 
terests of the parties. The foundation of Mormonism itself is not more false. 
Licentiousness anc crime will always result from disregard of the great uni- 
versal and eternal Laws of the Creator. The fountain both of domestic 
happiness and political prosperity is the true love existing between the true 
man and the true woman. 


Tue Perropic Law. By Rev. GrorGe A. Leaky, A. M., Baltimore. New 
York : Pott & Amery, Publishers, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 1868. 


This little volume points out many remarkable facts in regard to the perio- 
dicity of events. It wisely contents itself rather with describing phenomena 
than venturing theories. Many of its statements are exceedingly interesting 
and suggestive, and may prove germs of important generalizations. 


Tue Comepy oF CANONIZATION. In Four Scenes. First Thousand. New 
York : Pott & Amery, No. 5 Cooper Union. 1868. 


This pamphlet has some excellent hits, and evinces no inconsiderable learn- 
ing. If it has not all the sprightliness of the work which provoked its shafts, 
it has far more fairness, and argument. Rome offers innumerable marks for 
satire, and we hope the Author will remember that his arrows will polish by 


use. They have all the essential solidity, and only need that brightness im- 


parted by the constant bow. The inimitable “ Provincial Letters” of Pascal 
are the most perfect models of such literature found in any language. They 
admirably unite the learning of the Scholar and the sparkle of the Wit. 
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EccrestasticaL Law in THE State oF New York. By Murray 
Horrman. New York: Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 1868. 
This work was placed on our table too late for any minute examination, and 

owing to a deluge of volumes from our various enterprising publishers, extended 
notice now is impossible. However, we are consoled by the fact that it is unne- 
cessary. Judge Hoffman’s former standard book on the Law of the Church, his 
lofty reputation as a jurist, his admirable qualifications for the work he has under- 
taken, will secure for him universal confidence and respect. It is a rare, and 
noble spectacle when we see a lawyer of his eminence pausing amid the press- 
ing pursuits of his Profession to expound the Law of the Church. 


THe Annunciation. A Poem. By Joun Hittnovuse. With Illustrations 
from original designs by the Author. New York: Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 
Cooper Union. 1868. 12mo., pp. 64. 


While this book certainly does not evince the glow of genius, the piety of 
its sentiments, the sacredness of its theme, and regularity of its versification, 
shield it from severe criticism, and make the heart inclined to bestow praises 
which the judgment forbids. 


Frank STervine’s CHoice. By Maria A. BuLrincna. 1867. Also, 
Ruta anp Aunt Atice. 1868. Gen. Prot. Epis. S. S. Union and 
Church Book Society, 792 Broadway. C. G. Houston, Agent. 


To tell a story well is a rare gift. It has undoubtedly been bestowed on 
Miss Bulfinch. She has the power to conceive character, and always seeks to 
interest by events rather than words. Her unpretending books abound in dia- 
logue and action. Besides, she has the happy art of exactly suiting herself to 
the apprehensions of children, never either sinking too low, or rising too high. 
There is also pervading her volumes a sweet purity reminding you of the bright 
stream in the meadows which seemed to your youth to delight in visiting and 
refreshing every flower mirrored on its bosom. We sympathize with her in 
her work of love, and hope she will bestow frequent blessings on the children 
of the Church. 


Tae Interteavep Book or Faminy Prayers. By Witiiam H. 
Lewis, D. D., Rector of Christ Church, Watertown, Conn. Waterbury, 
Conn.: Abbott Brothers. 1868. 16mo., pp. 39. 


The title of this work fully indicates its design. The prayers are simple, 
clear, comprehensive, unctuous ; breathing, everywhere, in pure words, an affec- 
tionate spirit of pious devotion. The plan of blank leaves for the insertion of 
new forms is excellent. We can recommend the work as well adapted to as- 
sist the devotions of the family. 


Some Account oF THE CaTHOLIC REFoRM MOVEMENT IN THE ITALIAN 
Cuurcu. By W. Cuauncy Lanapon, A. M. Rivingtons, London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge. Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union, 4th Avenue, 
New York. 1868. 


We are greatly indebted to Mr. Langdon for this clear and temperate state- 
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ment of the Italian Movement towards Reform. While always hopeful, he 
seems never carried away by extravagant anticipations. This volume contains 
most valuable information, not easily obtained elsewhere, and should be thought- 
fully perused by every intelligent Churchman. There are certainly on the sky 
of Italy some decided signs of promise. 


BeGinninG German. Lessons Introductory to the Study of the German 
Language, with a Vocabulary, Select Phrases for Conversation, and Read- 
ing Lessons. By Dr. Emit Orro, Professor of Modern Languages, and 
Lecturer at the University at Heidelberg. First American Edition, with 
additional matter, and notes arranged by L. Pytopet. New York: Ley- 
poldt & Holt, F. W. Christern. 1869. 12mo., pp. 213. 

New Guipe To GERMAN ConversATION. Arranged from the Works of 
Whitcomb, Dr. Emil Otto, Flaxman, and others. By L. Pytoper. New 
York: Leypoldt & Holt, F. W. Christern. 1869. 16mo., pp. 274. 

Premieres Lectures. Beginners’ French Reader. Short and easy pieces 
in prose and verse. With a complete Vocabulary. Arranged by L. PyLo- 
pet. New York: Leypoldt & Holt, F. W. Christern. 1869. 12mo., pp. 
235. 


The country is greatly indebted to the enterprising publishers of these seve- 
ral volumes for enlarged means of acquaintance with European languages and 
literature, and their imprint alone is a strong recommendation. 


Sunsnuine. E. P. Dutton & Company, Boston: 135 Washington St. New 
York: 762 Broadway. 1868. 


A Canpip EXAMINATION OF THE QUESTION WHETHER THE POPE OF 
Rome 1s tHe Great Anticurist OF Scripture. By the late Rt. 
Rev. Joun Henry Hopkins, D. D., LL. D., Bishop of Vermont. New 
York : Hurd & Houghton, 453 Broome St. 1868. 12mo., pp. 150. 


We can never forget the wonder excited by the first perusal of Bishop New- 
ton in that part of his great work relating to the Prophecies applied by him to 
the Papacy. They seemed divine photographs. They seemed bright with the 
very light of Heaven. They seemed the seal of Omniscience on the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. The work of the late venerable Bishop of Vermont, re- 
canting his former opinion, has driven us back to an examination of the 
Prophecies in Daniel, S. Paul, and S. John, to see if we had been carried 
away by the influences of youthful fancy and enthusiasm. Our first impres- 
sions have been only strengthened. We agree with Bishop Hopkins that 
neither the Scriptures, nor the Fathers warrant us in calling the Papacy, 
technically, the Antichrist, yet it is hardly conceivable that Prophecy would 
have overlooked such a vast power of evil in the Church. But if not de- 
scribed in the sacred writers we have mentioned it is unnoticed in the Scrip- 
tures. We will very briefly enumerate some of the resemblances between the 
Predictions and the Papacy, which have been remarked by various writers. 

I. According to Daniel, a power was to spring from the Roman Empire 
which was to “ subdue three kings,” “ speak great words against the Most High,” 
“ wear out the saints,” “ and think to change times and laws.” 

If. According to S. Paul in his Epistles to the Thessalonians and to Timothy, 
there was to be “a falling away,” and then a “man of sin,” “a son of perdi- 
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tion,” “who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped ; so that he, as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing 
himself that he is God — whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all 
power, and signs, and lying wonders,” — “ giving heed to seducing spirits, and 
doctrines of demons,” “ speaking lies in hypocrisy,” “ forbidding to marry, and 
commanding to abstain from meats.” 

III. According to S. John, the woman seen by him was a great “ Crry,’ 
“reigning over the kings of the earth,” seated on “ seven mountains,” support- 
ed by “ten kings,” “ arrayed in scarlet,” numbered “ 666,” and, just like 
the Papacy, succeeding six previous forms of Government — Kings, Consuls, 
Dictators, Decemvirs, Triumvirs, Emperors. 

All these marks seem to meet most wonderfully in the Romish Church, and 
nowhere else. We propose no comment, but simply to answer one or two 
objections suggested in the volume which we notice. 

I. It is urged that the word “ Apostasy ” does not apply to Rome, since she 
has’ added to the Creed, but not taken away. May not, however, the word 
describe practice, as well as doctrine? Suppose a man remains intellectually 
orthodox, but becomes openly wicked, and dies in defiant hostility to God. 
Is he not an apostate? Satan believes, but is damned. Now remember the 
bloody persecutions of Rome, the shameless lives of some of her Popes, the 
corruptions of her monasteries, and the debaucheries of her priests before 
the Reformation, the superstitious worship of her people addressed to saints, 
to angels, to images, and answer, if this is not a “ falling away ” from the severe 
morality and pure worship of Primitive Christianity ? But we hold, further, 
there is, literally, “ a departure from the faith.” The characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, as taught by the very Creed, is belief in God as a Creator, and Christ 
as a Redeemer, prompting worship and obedience. I forsake my faith when I 
address an angel where I should supplicate the Almighty, or make a saint my 
intercessor where I should invoke Jesus, the only mediator. 

II. It is urged that the descriptions of Daniel, and S. Paul do not apply to 
the Pope, because he speaks not against God, but in His name. Yet while 
assuming to be the vicegerent of the Almighty, has he not even transcended 
the divine prerogatives ? When did Jehovah ever grant indulgence to sin ? 
Look at the blaspheming, intoxicated, superstitious multitudes, who crowd 
Romish Churches, and throng the Confessional, and receive absolution, and 
partake the Communion ! We cannot even imagine that Jehovah would pardon 
such penitence or admit such pollution to his presence. Here is a prerogative 
above the very throne of the Almighty. To this add the swelling titles of 
Popes! See the proud foot of one Pontiff on the neck of a prostrate king! 
Behold another kick away the crown of a royal abject! Remember the ex- 
communications of private persons, princes, monarchs, kingdoms! Surely in 
the light of history the comment of this volume seems but verbal criticism. 

While dissenting, however, from the lamented, and venerated Bishop of 
Vermont, we must admire the noble candor which produced his retraction. 
No virtue is so rare as the meckness which publicly recants even supposed error. 
We also heartily rejoice that nothing has been said in this volume which 
approves the corrupt additions of Rome to the Faith of the Creeds. The 
Bishop of Vermont still remains, where his former writings have inscribed 
him, on the noblest roll of those heroic defenders of the truth, who have 
contended valiantly against the superstitons and usurpations of the Papacy. 


VOL. XX. 41 
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Tae AMERICAN JOURNAL or Science anp Arts. Conducted by Pro- 
fessors B. Smtiman, and James D. Dana, in connection with Professors 
Asa Gray, and Woxcotr Grisss of Cambridge, and Professor S. U. 
Jounson, Geo. I. Brus, and H. A. Newron of New Haven. Second 
Series, Vol. XLVI., No. 138, November, 1868, with two plates. New 
Haven. 

To eulogize this admirable Journal would be like praising a famous land- 
scape, or an admitted picture. When a lad, we hailed its periodic advent 
with joy, and now regret insufficient leisure to master its weighty pages. 


Tue EprvsurGcH Review, October, 1868. New York: The Leonard 

Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton St. 

Tae WESTMINSTER REVIEW, October, 1868. New York: The Leonard 

Scott Publishing Co., 140 Fulton St. 

However particular readers may dissent from views expressed in the great 
English Quarterlies, they are yet indispensable to the scholar. Their learning 
and ability are unquestioned. 

Tue New ENGLANDER, October, 1868. New Haven. 

Tue Brsticat REPERTORY AND PRINCETON Review, October, 1868. 

Tue Baptist QUARTERLY, October, 1868. Philadelphia. 

Tue CHURCH, AND THE Brsxe, by an American Priest. New York: Am. 

Ch. Press Co., 164 Fulton St., 1868. 

We commend this as an interesting and well-expressed pamphlet. 


ReMARKS ON THE LATE ATTEMPT TO TAKE THE LIFE OF THE PROTES- 
tant EpiscopaAL Cuurcn, by one of her Children, with his Pamphlet, 
entitled “ ARE THERE RoMANIzING GERMS IN THE PRAYER Book?” 
A Letter to the Author. New York: Pott & Amery, 5 and 18 Cooper 
Union, 1868. 

Learned argument is not here attempted. There are, however, some palpa- 
ble hits, and the style is clear, sprightly, and felicitous. 


An Essay ON THE QUESTION OF THE LAWFULNESS OF MARRIAGE WITH 
THE SisTER OF A DECEASED WIFE, with some thoughts on a proposed Canon. 
By the Rev. W. I. Szasury, M. A., Rector of the Church of the Annunci- 
ation. New York: Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union, 626 Broadway, 
New York. 

We regret that want of space forbids a notice of this pamphlet. The theme 
and the author deserve our attention. 


Tae Common PRAYER, with Ritual Song. Edited by Wm. H. Watrter, 
Mus. Doc. and Organist of Columbia College. E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York: 762 Broadway. Boston: 135 Washington St. 1868. 

A lengthy notice of this excellent work, prepared by a most competent per- 
son, must be deferred until our next number. 

Discourses. By the Rev. Dr. U. F. Morcan, Rector of St. Thomas’ 
Church. New York: American Church Press Company, 164 Fulton St. 


These interesting sermons are models of graceful adaptation. Yet, to ob- 
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tain a full impression of the author’s pulpit power, it is necessary to hear him, 

with his earnest and commanding elocution, pressing on his people the great 

verities of the Law and Gospel. 

PractTicaAL WispoM IN THE PLANTING OF A CuuRcH. A Sermon preached 
at the consecration of the second Bishop of Vermont, Whitsun Week, June 
8, 1868, in Christ Church, by A. CLEVELAND Coxe, Bishop of Western New 
York. Published by request of the Diocesan Convention of Vermont. 1868, 
This most able Discourse deserves the thoughtful consideration of every ear- 

nest Churchman. Recent events in this country and in England do not make 

its warnings less timely. 

Tue Cuurcn Reaister, November, 1868. Published by the Milwaukee 
Church Union. 

Feeling especial interest in every Western enterprise, we most heartily wish 
success to this new Monthly. 

Tue Sermon PREACHED IN St. Pavut’s CATHEDRAL, BUFFALO, AT THE 
LAST CONVENTION OF THE UNDIVIDED Diocese oF New YORK. 
the Rev. George MorcGan Hits, Rector of St. Paul's Church, Syracuse. 

Tue Curistran Wortp. New York: 27 Bible House. 

Tue AMERICAN CuurcH MissIonAary Reaister. New York: 8 Bible House. 

Tue Coronta, Cuurca Curonicie. Rivingtons, Oct. 1868, London, Ox- 
ford, and Cambridge. 

Seconp Annvuat Report or THe Home For tHE INcuraBLES. New 
York. 1868. 

We would call especial attention to the statements of this pamphlet. The 

Home is located at West Farms, West Chester Co., New York. 

JOURNAL OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE Diocese OF PiTTs- 
BURGH, Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, June 9-11, 1868. 

Diocese oF Minnesota. Eleventh Annual Journal. 1868. 

Diocrsrt oF WestERN New York. Thirty-first Annual Convention. 1868. 

Diocese or Iowa. Fifteenth Annual Convention. 1868. 

TWENTy-FirtH ANNUAL Report of the New York Association for Improy- 
ing the Condition of the Poor. 1868. New York: Trow & Smith, Book 
Man. Co. 

Burver’s AntHeMs. New York: Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 


A Layman’s AppeaL To THE Larry in Defense of the Church against the 
views of Drs. Newton, Tyng, and others. Second Edition. 

PAROCHIAL AND Mission Work. The Report of a Committee of the Con- 
vention of the Diocese of New Jersey. 1868. John W. Amerman, New 
York. 

Tae Book Buyer. New York, November, 1868. 

New York Prot. Epis. Crry Missionary Society. October, 1868. 

Sone Messencer or tHe Nortuwest. Chicago. 1868. 

New York Biste anp Common Prayer Boox Sociery. 

New York Journat or Music. August, 1868. 
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Socrery For THE INCREASE OF THE MinistRY. Directors’ Report. 1868. 

Nesraska CuurcH CHRONICLE. No. 5. 

ANNUAL APPEAL OF THE Domestic CommiTTer. Advent. 1868. 

Prana’s Curomo. A Journal of Art. Boston. 1868. 

“Tae Saerterinc Arms.” Fourth Annual Report. New York. 1868. 

Tae Cuurcn Penny MaGazine. New Haven, Conn. 1868. 

Tue ApvocaTEe OF Peace. Boston. 1868. 

Hotmay CaraLoGcue of the General Protestant Episcopal 8. S. Union, and 
Church Book Society. 

“ He Descenpep rnto Het.” Rev. W. Henperson, A. M., T. C. D., 
Pembroke, Canada. 1868. 

Diocese oF MicuiGan. Thirty-fourth Annual Convention. 1868. 

Recorp or VIsITts TO THE Primary ScHOOLS OF THE City oF NEw 
York. By Jonn Hecker. 1868. 

Srar or THE MorninG. A Christmas Carol. Words by Marra H. But- 
FINCH. Music by Geo. F. Bristow. 

Dr. CARBINE and Brother TenkeR. Church Journal. 1868. 

We know of nothing on the subject presented in these letters that so unites 
unanswerable argument with pungent, but pleasing humor. 

Kemper Harty. Kenosha. 1868. 

CaTaALoGue OF Works IN RervuTation oF MetTHopIsM, from its origin in 
1729 to the present time. Compiled by H.C. Decamer. New York. 1868. 

Rivipenpa. Philadelphia: 1224 Chestnut Street. 1868. 

Tue Peopie’s Macazine. London: 77 Great Queen Street. New York : 
Pott & Amery, 5 and 13 Cooper Union. 

Tae Quince. London: Cassell, Potter, & Galpin, Ludgate Hill; and 596 
Broadway, New York. 

E. P. Durron & Co’s List or Books, suitable for Sunday School and Par- 
ish Libraries. Approved by a Clergyman of the Episcopal Church. New 
York: 792 Broadway. Boston: 135 Washington St. 1869. 

A CHARGE TO THE CLERGY OF THE Dr10cEsE OF QuEBEC. By JAMES 
WittiamM Wit.iams, D. D., Bishop of Quebec. Montreal. 1868. 

Tae Missionary INTELLIGENCER. A Record of Diocesan Missions in Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia. 1868, 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
1868-69. Hartford. 

CaTALoGuE OF VAssAR COLLEGE. Poughkeepsie. 1868. 

CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. New 
Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 1868. 

Tue Riversipe MaGazine FoR YounG Peorte. Hurd & Houghton; New 
York. December, 1868. 

This Magazine deserves the attention of all parents interested in the amuse- 
ment and instruction of their children. 
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Tur Dower House. A Story by Annie THomas. New York. 1868. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tae BraMLeicus or Bisnor’s Forty. New York. 1868. Harper & 
Brothers. 

Mitprep. A Novel by Georgiana M. Craik. New York. 1868. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


Tue Gorpran Knot. By Sarrtey Brooks. New York. 1868. Har- 
per & Brothers. 


THe YounGa CuristiAN SoupreR. November, 1868. 


The enterprise and ability of this excellent paper commend it to the confi- 
dence and affection of all Church people. Improvements are contemplated for 
the present year which will make its appearance yet more attractive. We 
observe that our Mother in England has borrowed from her American Children 
the plan of a Missionary Army. The impress of Dr. Twing on the youth of 
the Church will be felt through all time, while the energy imparted by the 
Missionary Meetings during our General Convention have developed a popular 
element in which we were supposed deficient. | Never will be forgotten the 
spectacle of those gathered thousands, tier above tier, in the Academy of Music 
— the recitations of the grand old Creed rising from such multitudes to Heaven 
—the admirable music — the electrical addresses —the glow of fellowship, 
warming so many hearts, and kindling hopes of future victory. 


Tue Sprrtr or Missions. November, 1868. 


ECCLESIASTICAL REGISTER. 





SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Bolton, Robert, Potter, Nov. 13, Ch. of Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
Brouse, Henry K. Stevens, Oct. 11, St. Peter’s, Phoenixville, Pa. 
French, Samuel F. Mclivaine, Sept.17, | Christ Church, Springfield, Ohio. 
Mendenhall, James K. Stevens, Oct. 11, St. Peter's, Phoenixville, Pa. 
Stranger, J. Newton, ” - “9 a 
Tyng, Morris Ashurst, Potter, Nov. 13, Ch. of Annunciation, N. Y. City. 
PRIESTS. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Buel, Clarence, Potter, Nov. 13, Ch. of Annunciation, N. Y. City. 


Hefferman, John H. 
Warner, Hammond Arthur, “ “ 


“ 
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CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS. 


Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Smith, 
Potter, 
Rev. Charles F. Robertson, es Oct. 25, Grace Church, N. Y. City. 
y 
| Lee, 
CONSECRATION OF CHURCHES. 
Name. Rt. Rev. Bishop. Time. Place. 
St. Luke’s, Stevens, Sept. 14, Blossburg, Pa. 
St. Mark's, Randall, Aug. 23, Cheyenne, Col. 


CONVERSIONS TO THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Aveustus O. STANLEY, in the Diocese of Georgia, formerly a 


Methodist Minister, 
OBITUARIES. 


On Sunday, August 23d, at 1.40, A. M., fell asleep in Jesus, the Rev. Paut 
Traprer Kerra, Rector of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston. Mr. Keith was 
called to St. Michael’s as assistant Rector in August 1840. Upon the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Paul Trapier, D. D., a few years later, he became Rector, and 
was at various times assisted by the Rev. Thomas J. Young, the Rev. J. M. 
Miles, the Rev. A. Moore, and the Rev. James H. Elliott. His health had been 
failing for some time past, and he finally sunk under an attack of congestion of 
the brain, in the 68th year of his age. On Monday, St. Bartholomew's Day, 
he was borne to the chancel where he had for so many years performed his 
priestly functions, the pall bearers being the Rev. Dr. Lord, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Porter, Gadsden, Seabrook, Prentice, Egerton, Green, and Wilson. 
The solemn services were performed by the Rev. Drs. Hanckel and Marshal, 
and the mortal remains of the beloved and venerated priest and pastor were 
laid to their rest under the shadow of his church. The church was densely 
crowded, even Romanists and Israelites pressing to offer this last tribute of 
affectionate respect to one who was universally beloved and esteemed for the 
gentle beauty of a consistent Christian life, and the memory of this good man 
will live long among all creeds and classes of the community in which his life 
was spent. 


The Rev. M. L. Oxps, Rector of Christ’s Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., 
died on Friday, Sept. 18th, 1868. His sickness was long, but borne with most 
wonderful patience. Speechless, yet conscious, he passed to his rest, made 
perfect through suffering; and is universally lamented on account of his 
godliness as a Christian, and his success as a Minister. 


The Rev. James O. Scripture died Aug. 9th, 1868, at Salem, Mass. 
He was born at Lowell, June 26th, 1839. He pursued his preparatory studies 
in the public schools of that place, and graduated at Dartmouth in the class,of 
1860. After teaching some time in his native city, he was ordained to the 
Diaconate by Bishop Eastburn in May 1865, and to the Priesthood in Janu- 
ary 1866. He was called to the Rectorship of St. Peter’s Parish, Salem, 
entered on his duties in November 1865, and died suddenly on the ninth day 
of August 1868. Perhaps not a young clergyman of the Church gave more 
brilliant promise of extensive usefulness than Mr. Scripture. His name is 
fragrant in his Parish. His Articles on the French Pulpit in the October and 
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January numbers of this Review are remarkable for scholarship, judgment, 
taste, and enlarged views of the genius of the Pulpit, and his ministerial 
career seems to have been a noble embodiment of his principles. 

Died, in Brookfield, Sept. 14, the Rev. Henry D. Noste, Rector of St. 
Mark’s Church, Bridgewater, and St. Paul’s School, Brookfield. 

He was born in Watertown, Ct., in 1818, was a graduate of Trinity College, 
studied Theology at the General Theological Seminary in New York City, was 
ordained Deacon by Bishop Brownell, June 13, 1844, and Priest June 10, 1845. 

Friday, September 14, at his late residence at Downington, Pa., the Rev. 
GeorGe Krrkg, in the 74th year of his age and the 41st of his priesthood, late 
Rector of St. John’s Church, New London, Pa. 


The funeral of the late Rev. H. N. Bisnopr, D. D., who died in Paris, Aug. 
31st, took place in St. John’s Church, Chicago, of which he was the first and 
only Rector, on Tuesday, Sept. 29. Many of the clergy were present, together 
with an immense number of the other friends of the deceased, filling the spa- 
cious church and the street in front. The remains were borne from the 
rectory to the altar of the church, by the Rev. Drs. Park, Rylance, Locke, 
and Freeman, and the Rev. Messrs. Sullivan, Snyder, Lyle, and Nash. The 
services were conducted by the Bishops of Illinois and Nebraska, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Cooper and Cheney. A most eloquent and touching address was 
delivered by the Bishop of Nebraska, a bosom friend of the deceased for 
many years. The appointed anthem was impressively chanted, together 
with the hymns “ Rock of Ages” and “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” The 
clergy and parishioners then accompanied the remains to Graceland Cem- 
etery, where they were solemnly committed to the earth by the Bishop 
of the Diocese, the sentences, “ Man that is born of a woman,” and “| heard 
a voice,” being chanted by the clergy and others. 

Died at Chester, Penn., on Saturday, Oct. 10, 1868, the Rev. James DE 
Put, A. M., aged 66 years, and in the 44th year of his ministry, having been 
ordained to the Diaconate and Priesthood by Bishop White of Pennsylvania. 
He was a graduate of Princeton College, and an Alumnus of the Theological 
Seminary of Virginia. He had formerly been Rector of the church at Potts- 
ville, Penn., and Galena, Ill. ; and was Post Chaplain at Fort Kearney for nine 
years. Although much enfeebled by disease, he more recently took charge of 
Calvary Church, Summit, N. J. To know Mr. De Pui was to love him. He 
was a remarkably amiable man, faithful parish priest, of extensive learning, 
author of a work upon “ The Apocalypse,” and as a reader and preacher was 
most acceptable. After a protracted illness, he fell asleep in Jesus. He died 
as he had lived, “ having the testimony of a good conscience, in the communion 
of the Catholic Church, in the confidence of a certain faith, in the comfort of a 
reasonable, religious, and holy hope, in favor with his God, and in perfect 
charity with the world.” 

At Bridgeport, Ct., of typhoid fever, October 12th, Richarp MANSFIELD 
RicHARDSON, aged 23 years, son of the Rev. Dr. Richardson, formerly of 
the “ American Quarterly Church Review.” 

He was a member of the General Theological Seminary, a candidate for 
Holy Orders, and a young man of much promise. Rarely have the sym- 
pathies of a whole community been so deeply aroused as by the death of 
young Richardson. A deputation of eight students of the General Theological 
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Seminary officiated as pall-bearers, and the venerable Prof. Dr. Johnson also 
was present, and officiated at the funeral. 

Died at Poquetannock, Conn., on Thursday, Oct. 29, the Rev. Jamgs 
Apams, Rector of 8. James’s Church in that place, in the 69th year of his age. 

Mr. Adams was born in Franklin, Mass. Reared and educated under the 
Congregational system, it was not until he had reached a mature age that he 
became acquainted with the principles of the Church. Ordained by Bishop 
Doane in 1839, his ministry for nearly thirty years, with the exception of a 
short period, was devoted to building up some of the feebler parishes in 
New Jersey and Connecticut. His last public act, but a few days before his 
death, was to preach and administer the Holy Communion to his now sor- 
rowing flock. 

The Rev. Jonn McVicxar, D. D., entered into his rest on Thursday, Oct. 
29th, 1868, in the 82d year of his age. The following extract from the 
minute of the committee appointed by the meeting of the clergy held at 
Trinity Chapel Nov. 2d, most touchingly expresses the estimate which the 
Church has of his long service, and venerable character. 

It is with no ordinary emotion that the clergy of New York witness the 
departure from among them of the senior Priest of this Diocese. His birth was 
anterior to the organization of the Church in these United States ; and his per- 
sonal recollections gathered into a living reality the traditions of three genera- 
tions of the Churchmen of New York. His intimate relations with Bishop 
Hobart especially, clothed him with a degree of veneration which rested upon 
no other priest of this or any other American Diocese. Always placed in posi- 
tions of high trust and responsibility, he was singularly identified with those 
Church institutions which struck their roots into the soil of this Diocese under 
the masterly hand of Bishop Hobart, devoting himself to their service with a 
rare tenacity of purpose, and a prophetic foresight of their growing importance ; 
yet in the discharges of these, as of all his other high responsibilities, his keen 
conscientiousness and intrepid fidelity were mingled with a courtesy and gentle- 
ness which won the admiration even of opponents. In him great principles were 
the perpetual fountains from which all his varied streams of service flowed. In 
the pastoral office, whether ministering to the wealthiest in the land, or among 
the humblest privates in the Army of the United States ; in the field of Church 
literature, in the high seats of education, where, for two generations, he has 
watched the choicest youth of the country passing under his hands, and has far 
excelled all others in the numbers whom he has won for the ministry of the 
Church ; in the ever youthful vigor of head and heart which kept him abreast 
of the great Church movement of our age, and made him a leader of its van- 
guard in this country down to the very last; in the cool and sagacious wisdom 
of counsel, and in the bravery of prompt action when others faltered ; but 
especially in the tender love for Christ and His Church which penetrated 
throughout his whole life, binding all its manifold activities into a perfect and 
beautiful unity: in all these, his younger brethren have seen the accumulating 
fruits of the devotion of a life-time, continued with indomitable perseverance, 
even beyond the boundary of fourscore years ; and while they stand sorrowing 
beside his open grave, with one voice they call his memory blessed. 





